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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


English transliteration of Arabic terms follows the International Journal of 
Middle East Studies. With only a few exceptions (e.g., Michel Chiha, Jacques 
Tabet and Emile Edde) names have been given according to their Arabic form 
in order to ensure uniformity. 



PREFACE 


The colonialist eye that drew the borders of the new Arab states in the Middle 
East following the first world war had little regard for the socio-economic and 
cultural realities pre-existing on the ground. At the 1919 Versailles Peace 
Conference, after some bickering between the two, Britain obtained a 
“mandate” for Iraq and Palestine, while France came away with Syria and 
Lebanon. Ostensibly, these mandates were intended to lead the new states 
toward independence, but, as Barbara Smith has put it, they were in fact “little 
more than a thinly disguised title deed, enabling the overseer to promote 
political, strategic, and economic metropolitan interests.” 1 

British Mandatory Iraq was a composite of three former Ottoman 
provinces—Baghdad and Basra with Musul added later as a significant strategic 
asset —which demographically brought together three disparate groups: Shi'is 
and Sunnis, forming an Arab majority, and a minority of non-Arab Kurds. 2 In 
Palestine British policy followed the opposite course. First, “east” Palestine was 
turned into Transjordan and “given” to Amir ‘Abdalla, the recalcitrant youngest 
son of Sharif Husayn of the Hijaz. In “west” Palestine, the British Mandate 
authorities facilitated and encouraged the activities of the Jewish nationalist 
movement, Zionism, whose first settlers had arrived in Palestine from eastern 
Europe in the 1880s. 3 

Elistorically, Palestine and Transjordan were part of Bilad al-Sham, that 
geographical area of the Ottoman empire whose cultural and economic features 
encompassed also Syria and Mt. Lebanon, with Damascus at the center. In 
March 1920, anticipating independence but no doubt also apprehensive of 
things to come, Syrian nationalists held a political congress that called for the 
creation of an independent Arab state in “Greater Syria,” i.e., a united Syria and 
Lebanon. Within a few days, encouraged by the presence of the French army, 
leading figures of Lebanon’s Maronite community held a counter meeting in 
B‘abda clamoring for the independence instead of “Greater Lebanon.” Staking 
out a claim for the converging interests of the new state and France, they even 
designed the flag they envisioned as symbolizing this new entity, a large green 
cedar superimposed upon the French tricolor. This was a bold gesture as the 
Lebanese cedar grows only within the limited range of the Lebanon’s high 
mountains: in large areas of modern Lebanon, such as ‘Akkar in the north, Biqa 
in the east, Jabal ‘Amil in the south and, of course, along the coast, many people 
went through life without ever seeing a cedar tree. Extending, as it were, the 
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shadow of the Lebanese cedar in this way was indicative of a line of political 
thinking which sought to carry its own nationalist aspirations into the 
surrounding areas of Mt. Lebanon that were to be incorporated into “Greater 
Lebanon.” When, twenty-three years later, newly independent Lebanon 
unfurled its national flag, the French tricolor had been done away with but 
the cedar had been retained, now set against a white background sporting two 
horizontal red bands. It is the trajectory of Lebanon’s cedar against this shifting 
background that I have wanted to trace in the following pages. In a wider sense, 
this has meant trying to come to grips with the question of “Lebanese” 
nationalism, i.e., what is the variant form of nationalism that has gone into the 
making of Lebanon as a nation, if not “one” nation. 

Recent theoretical approaches to nationalism put “a growing emphasis on 
the socially created quality of all collective identities” whereby the nation is seen 
as a “cultural construct, forged and engineered by various elites to meet certain 
needs or cater to specific interests.” 4 That there is a strong element of 
“invention” in all this has been brought out by, among others, Eric Hobsbawm, 
who speaks of “that comparatively recent historical innovation, the ‘nation,’ 
with its associated phenomena: nationalism, the nation-state, national symbols, 
histories and the rest. All these rest on exercises in social engineering which are 
often deliberate and always innovative.” 5 Hobsbawm illustrates this in a for our 
purposes useful parallel: 

Israeli and Palestinian nationalism or nations must be novel, whatever the his¬ 
torical continuities of Jews or Middle Eastern Muslims, since the very concept of 
territorial states of the currently standard type in their region was barely thought 
of a century ago, and hardly became a serious prospect before the end of World 
War I . 6 

Anderson encapsulates much of the above in the first of the three paradoxes that 
often, as he puts it, have “perplexed, if not irritated,” theorists, i.e.: “(1) The 
objective modernity of nations to the historian’s eye vs. their subjective 
antiquity in the eyes of nationalists.” 7 

While today there is perhaps less reason to complain, as the editors of a 1997 
collection did, that “scholarship on modern Arab history has not taken full 
advantage of the insights offered in [this] recent theoretical work,” 8 I am well 
aware that what I am presenting here is far different from what it would have 
been had I written this book fifteen or even ten years ago when I first began 
thinking about it. This is especially true of the first two chapters, which form 
Part One. Here I trace the formation of the competing nationalist discourses we 
find emerging in mandatory Lebanon — Lebanism, Arabism and Syrianism — 
and analyze the relationship between the various elements that make up their 
discursive fields. In Chapter one I outline the various primordialist and 
instrumentalist positions that guided Lebanon’s politicians and writers “of the 
first hour.” Chapter two continues this effort to unravel the controversies that 
constitute the all-consuming debate at the heart of modern Lebanon’s history. 
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Analyzing the views of a later generation, especially of those who lived through 
the civil war, I show how significant the “first hour” debate remained for the 
way many of Lebanon’s intellectuals approached questions of nationalism and 
state in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Part Two forms the remainder of the book and contains a more 
straightforward attempt at historical analysis, in particular of the different 
stages in which the various elites that were thrown together in French-ruled 
“Greater Lebanon” forged or engineered the cultural construct that became the 
Lebanese nation. In the last two chapters I have tried to point up how 
“independence” and the 1943 election created the “fault line” that has been 
responsible for much of the upheavals that have plagued the country 
subsequently, not least the earthquake of the civil war that erupted in 1975. 
I will have succeeded if the reader finds he or she is able to make their own 
assessment of the “legacy” the colonial tradition has bequeathed to the polity 
and society of modern Lebanon. 

This study could not have been completed without the help of a number of 
friends and institutions, and I am grateful to all of them. I am deeply indebted 
to my friend Nadim Shehadi, director of the Lebanese Centre, Oxford, with 
whom through the years I have had numerous long and valuable discussions on 
Lebanese historiography and who gave me free access to the Centre’s library. I 
am grateful to Iyad Abu Shaqra, another very good friend, whose vast 
knowledge of Lebanese figures, past and present, proved vital in helping me 
paint the backdrop for many of the “actors” appearing in my story. I was 
fortunate to have Michael Johnson read my manuscript for the publisher, as his 
many well-considered comments helped me to further clarify my argument. 

It is a special pleasure to acknowledge my gratitude to the staff of the Middle 
East Centre at St Antony’s College, Oxford, where I was able to write a large 
part of my manuscript. Very helpful, too, as a glance at my sources will tell, have 
been the staff of the Archives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Nantes, and 
of the Public Record Office, London. 

Finally, and by now almost as a matter of routine as this is the third book he 
has helped me edit, I am again deeply grateful to my good friend Dick 
Bruggeman for his unfailing good sense and support. 




PART ONE 


IN SEARCH OF A NATION 




CHAPTER ONE 


THE PRESENT IN THE PAST: 

FROM “MT. LEBANON” TO “GREATER LEBANON” 


Nations as a natural, God-given way of classifying men, as an inherent though 
long-delayed political destiny, are a myth; nationalism, which sometimes takes 
pre-existing cultures and turns them into nations, sometimes invents them, and 
often obliterates pre-existing cultures: that is a reality. 

Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism, pp. 48-49 


In 1844, Maronite bishop Niqula Murad published a short treatise with the 
long title, Notice historique sur la Nation Maronite et sur ses rapports avec la 
France, sur la Nation Druze et sur les diverses populations du Mont Liban, in 
which he sets out how Maronite elites saw of the socio-economic and political 
future of Mount Lebanon. Striking is the emphasis right from the start on the 
close ties between the Maronites and France. Also, for Bishop Murad “Mont 
Liban” already stands for the whole of Mount Lebanon and includes Jabal al- 
Duruz, the southern part of the mountain and the traditional abode of the 
Druzes. In Iliya Harik’s well-known description, Bishop Murad 

was the first Maronite leader to lay down the Modern Lebanese nationalist 
thesis: the political unity of the whole of Mount Lebanon under the Imarah 
(principality). In this argument he also extends his line of thought to the earlier 
times of the Ma‘nis and claims that the history of Lebanon as a united polity 
dates back to their period. No mention is made of the religion of the Ma‘nis or 
the [Druze] iqta ‘leaders who ruled the country under them. However, when he 
treats of the Shihabi Imarah, Murad is more confident. With the Shihabis 
converted to the Maronite faith, together with the Abillama 1 [Abu al-Lam‘], he 
could claim that the Hakim (governor) of Mount Lebanon was always a Mar¬ 
onite under the Shihabis and that the country’s ruling aristocracy was Maronite, 
too. 1 

The year before his death in 1862, Murad was able to witness how this 
geographical extension of Jabal Lubnan to encompass the whole of the 
mountain was given international recognition when the Ottomans, under 
pressure from the European powers, established the mutasarrifiyya of Mount 
Lebanon as a separate political and administrative entity. 2 As an autonomous 
Ottoman sanjaq (district) the mutasarrifiyya to a large extent enabled the 
Maronite economic and political elites to assert their predominance over the 
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other ethno-religious communities of the mountain. It also corresponded with 
the demands of those Maronites who wanted to see the districts of Jabbat 
BsharrI, Batrun, Jubayl, Kisrawan, Matn and Shuf as overwhelmingly Maronite- 
Christian, with minority populations of Druzes, Shi‘is and Sunnis. 

The Maronites originally inhabited that part of the northern mountain that 
was home to Lebanon’s famous cedars. When the Sunni Mamluks, who ruled 
the region from the early twelfth century until the Ottoman conquest of 1516, 
expelled the Shi‘is from Kisrawan between 1291 and 1305, Maronites began 
moving in. At the turn of the seventeenth century the Ottomans recognized 
Fakhr al-Dln al-Ma‘nI, chief of the Druze Ma‘n family, as princely ruler {amir) 
over the districts of al-Shuf, Kisrawan, Jabal Lubnan and parts of northern 
Palestine. Known as Jabal al-Duruz, al-Shuf now too became accessible to 
Maronite settlers, their numbers increasing especially under the Shihabl princes 
who succeeded the Ma'nis in 1697. As Sunnis and originating from Hasbaiya, 
the Shihabls before long came to rely on the Maronites and other Christians to 
maintain their rule. To this came the growing economic penetration of Europe 
into the region which brought an improvement in the socioeconomic and 
political situation of the Maronites and other Christian communities and led to 
the rise of newly rich families in the highlands east of the port cities of Sidon, 
Beirut and Tripoli. This formed a direct challenge for the Druze muqatajis 
(feudal notables) who had ruled the southern part of the mountain for centuries. 
When a number of Sunni Shihabls — amirs of Jabal al-Duruz — and Abu al- 
Lam‘ amirs — Druze muqatajis of al-Matn — converted to Christianity, the 
Shihabls were able to extend their hegemony over all of Mount Lebanon. For 
the Maronite Church, this meant that by the early nineteenth century it could 
play a vastly enhanced role in the political and economic life of the Maronites in 
general and those who had settled in Druze areas in particular. The impact this 
had on the way their political and religious elites — followed by Maronite 
historians and intellectuals — began to construct the history of “Jabal Lubnan” 
has been convincingly traced by Kamal Salibi and Iliya Harik. 3 Still, it remains 
difficult to discern the emergence after 1861 of an unrivaled “Lebanese 
identity”; what one finds, rather, is that in cultural and political terms most 
Maronites continue to think of themselves as Syrians {shawdm, s. shdmi, i.e., 
belonging to Bilad al-Sham), or of course Arabs, and as Lebanese only in the 
more restricted territorial sense. 4 

Of the different explanations that have been offered for the transformation, 
in 1920, of Mount Lebanon into “le Grand Liban, ” the new territorial state of 
Greater Lebanon, most locate the origin of the idea of “Greater Lebanon” in the 
pre-first world war years. Not surprisingly, as it created a territorial entity whose 
economic resources made separation from Syria viable, the mutasarrifiyya is 
sometimes pictured as the realization, in part, of Maronite national aspirations. 
But, more generally, the turning point is placed in 1908, when the Young 
Turks seized the reins of power in the Ottoman empire. Lebanese Christians, 
especially the Maronites, were goaded by the centralization measures the new 
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government introduced and balked at its Turkification policies. The Maronite 
Church spoke out against the Ottoman parliament the Young Turks were 
convening in 1908, and the mutasarrifiyya s administrative council, following 
suit, passed a resolution refusing to send representatives to the parliament which 
it saw as an infringement of Mount Lebanon’s autonomy. 5 

When Muslims in Greater Syria also increasingly felt alienated by Istanbul’s 
new policies, they too took up the nationalist ideas their Christian counterparts 
had been espousing for some time. That most Muslims called for some form of 
secular nationalism did not allay Christian fears that, as Salibi puts it, “the 
Arabs, in the name of Arab secularism, would impose their own Moslem 
dominance in Lebanon far more completely than the Turks.” 6 

What the above suggests is that, when tracing the origins of the Greater Lebanon 
idea back to the pre-first world war period, we find Christian intellectuals leading 
the way. Albert Hourani was one of the first to highlight a volume called La 
Question du Liban, written by one M. Jouplain, the pseudonym of the 
Francophile Lebanese Bulus Nujaym, and published in Paris in 1908. For 
Nujaym the mutasarrifiyya was “no more than a stepping-stone towards real 
independence, which would some day be achieved with the help of Europe.” 7 He 
wanted to see the mutasarrifiyya extended so that it included Beirut, the fertile 
plain of the Biqa, Bilad Bshara, Marj‘iyun and al-Hula in the south and ‘Akkar 
in the north. 8 It appears that Nujaym was closely linked to major figures of the 
administrative council of the mutasarrifyya\ his arguments prefaced the demands 
the Lebanese delegations presented to the 1919 Versailles Peace Conference for 
an independent state of “Lebanon” whose “natural frontiers” would be similar to 
those of the imara of Fakhr al-Dln and the Shihabl amirs,? 

Nujaym may well have been familiar with the writings of Henri Lammens, a 
Flemish Jesuit priest living in Beirut where he taught at the University of Saint- 
Joseph. In 1902 Lammens published a series of articles, titled “Tasrih al-Absar,” 
in which he set out his views on Lebanon’s geography, history, archaeology and 
population movements, arguing that the mutasarrifiyya of Lebanon was only 
one part of “Lebanon,” which actually covered an area that extended from the 
Mediterranean in the west to al-‘AsI (the Orontis) in the east, and from al-Nahr 
al-Kablr in the north to al-Litanl in the south. 10 

Since it was this idea of Greater Lebanon in the end that was adopted by the 
French, historians have generally paid much attention to Christian “Lebanese” 
politicians and intellectuals active or writing in the years leading up to the 
French Mandate in 1920. Special focus is put on members of the “Lebanese” 
and “Syro-Lebanese” societies established by emigres in France (Paris), Egypt, 
the United States, Brazil and other Latin-American countries, which are 
frequently seen as hothouses for “Lebanese nationalist” ambitions, as “despite 
their small membership, they had a significant influence on the crystallization of 
Lebanese Christian aspirations in national and secular terms.” 11 As so often in 
the case of budding nationalist or revolutionary movements, the existence of 
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such emigre communities is explained by the repressive politics “back home.” In 
the words of Rabbath: 

L’idee libanaise ne s’exprima toutefois, dans la vie politique, que durant la 
decade qui a precede la guerre, non au Liban ou les methodes policieres, alors en 
cours, eussent tot fait de Fetouffer, mais en Egypte et en Amerique, par le 
truchement des diverses associations libanaises, precisement formees dans le but 
de propager les aspirations libanaises a une vie autonome. 12 

Naturally, among such disparate groups of emigre intellectuals and societies 
nationalist notions remained somewhat vague. We can discern two principal 
tendencies. The first Lebanese society that before 1919 was to call for the 
extension of Lebanon was most probably Hizb al-Itihad al-Lubnanl (Party of 
the Lebanese Unity) formed in Egypt by Lebanese emigrants in 1908, Yusuf al- 
Sawda, Iskander Ammun, August Adlb, Antun al-Jumayl and others. 
According to al-Sawda, within a year it demanded “a guarantee by the Powers 
for absolute independence of Lebanon within its natural frontiers.” 13 

In August 1911 Naum Mukarzil founded Jam‘iyat al-Nahda al-Lubndniyya 
(Society of Lebanese Renaissance) in New York. Initially the society’s goal was 
to guarantee the autonomy of Mount Lebanon and to ensure it had access to 
the Mediterranean. With other Lebanese Maronites and Christians groping to 
find a “national” framework acceptable to the Christians living in Mount 
Lebanon and the (then still) Ottoman provinces of Syria and Aleppo, Mukarzil 
participated in the 1913 Arab Congress in Paris which asked what political 
future the Arab East could have as a single area (see below). Only in 1919 did 
Mukarzil and his society, by now active among Lebanese emigres throughout 
the United States, come around to the idea of “the restoration of Lebanon to its 
natural and historical frontiers in accordance with the map drawn up by the 
commander of the French [military] expedition to Syria in the years 1860- 
1861.” 14 At the time the French had been unsuccessful in pushing through their 
project for a Greater Lebanon, but the map, whose borders coincide with those 
of the modern state of Lebanon, came in handy in 1919 to underpin the 
territorial demands of the Lebanese delegations in Versailles. 15 While he was in 
Paris, from March to October 1919, Mukarzil energetically promoted this idea 
of Greater Lebanon among French officials and clergy, with the Lebanese 
delegations, notably that of the the Maronite patriarch, Iliyas al-Huwayik, 
likewise trying to persuade the French to accept the idea of “le Grand Liban ,” 
which, the patriarch reiterated, meant “la restitution au Liban de ses limites 
naturelles et historiques, telles qu’elles ont ete tracees par 1’etat-major franqais 
dans la carte de I860.” 16 

By the time the patriarch’s delegation arrived in Paris the official French 
position was as yet undecided on how to draw the borders of the territories 
France was demanding for its Mandate. The shift in favor of Greater Lebanon 
may have been gradual as a number of French interest groups had been 
lobbying the government on this point for some time already. 17 For example, in 
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1915 the French chambers of commerce had begun pressuring the government 
for the establishment of what they called la Syrie frangaise, whose borders were 
to stretch from the Taurus in the north to the Sinai in the south. In January 
1919, just when the Peace Conference was about to determine the territorial 
future of the Arab provinces of the now defunct Ottoman empire, a number of 
“experts” on the history, geography, archaeology and economy of Syria, and 
French merchants and missionaries who had a stake in the region came together 
at the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce to form the Congres frangais de la Syrie. 
Taking part were also the two Lebanese intellectuals, ShukrI Ghanim and Dr. 
George Samne. With the future of Syria coming up for discussion at Versailles, 
the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce hurriedly published three volumes of 
papers which it presented to the Congres. Not surprisingly, the general message 
of the congress was identical with the notion of la Syrie frangaise that the 
Marseilles and Lyons chambers of commerce had been encouraging among 
French commercial circles and politicians since 1915. 18 

There were, however, also Lebanese Christians for whom the center of gravity 
lay more to the east, with Lebanon culturally and historically subsumed within 
“Greater Syria.” Geographically more or less coterminous with Bilad al-Sham, 
Greater Syria was popular with the Protestant missionaries active in the region 
since the 1830s and with local intellectuals who were in touch with them, 
prominent among them Butrus al-Bustanl. 19 In his La Syrie de demain, which 
came out in 1916 in Paris, Nadra Moutran defines the relationship between 
Lebanon and Syria as follows: “Le Liban est une partie integrante de la Syrie. Au 
point de vue historique, ethnographique et commercial, il ne saurait en etre 
distingue.” 20 Moutran’s definition influenced many intellectuals of his period; 
actually it was little different from la Syrie as defined by Henri Lammens and 
many French scholars and politicians at the turn of the century. 

One of the societies most active in adopting the idea of Greater Syria was the 
Comite Central Syrien, established in Paris during the first world war and headed 
by ShukrI Ghanim, who as a Maronite emigre also presided over the Comite 
Libanais de Paris established in 1912, which may explain why some historians 
see him as a Lebanese nationalist and others as a Syrian nationalist. 21 Ghanim’s 
position was typical of the positions many other Lebanese Christians took up 
during the war years when the political future of the area was still uncertain. To 
begin with, many of them generally adopted the French stance on the territorial 
question and rejected Arab nationalist demands for a single Arab political entity 
to be established in the former Ottoman provinces under the Hashemite 
dynasty of Sharif Husayn of Mecca, who led the Arab Revolt that erupted in 

1916 against the Ottomans. Like many Christian emigres, Ghanim was of the 
opinion that: “Damascus is at least 1500 kilometers from Mecca. To annex 
Syria to Arabia would be to do violence to the very soil from which the rade and 
its history have sprung.” Rabbath quotes this almost literally: “Damas, fit-il 
remarquer, est a 1500 km de la Mecque. L’annexion de la Syrie au Hedjaz 
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constituera un acte de violence a l’egard de son peuple.” 22 This was also the view 
of al-Lajna al-Lubnaniyya-al-Suriyya ft Misr (the Lebanese-Syrian Committee in 
Egypt), which consisted largely of Maronite and Greek-Orthodox emigres and a 
small group of Sunnis led by Haqql (Bek) al-Azm. For them, the “Syrian 
question” was to be kept separate from the “Arab question.” Greater Syria was 
to be prepared for independence under French guidance and “preserve the kind 
of autonomy provided to Lebanon” since 1861. 23 

The Lebanese intellectual emigres in the two Americas who supported the 
idea of Greater Syria also rejected the “Arab” project of Amir Faysal, son of 
Sharif Husayn, and even went so far as to suggest the United States ought to be 
the mandatory power to “prepare” Syrian independence. The most important of 
these emigre societies was Rabitat Surid-Jabal Lubndn lil- Tahrir (Syrian-Mount 
Lebanon Alliance for Liberation), which seems to have taken its inspiration 
from Ghanim’s Comite Central Syrien in Paris. The importance of the Syrian 
Alliance derived from the fact that its members were all leading figures in Arab 
literature, such as Jubran Khalil Jubran, Mikhail Nuayma, Amin al-Rihanl, 
Iliya Abu Madl, Naslb ‘Arlda and ‘Abd al-Maslh Hadad. At the time its 
president was Ayub Thabit, who later was to give his support to the Greater 
Lebanon idea and to become president of the Lebanese republic. In February 
1919, when the French still largely favored a single Syrian entity, eleven 
members of the Syrian Alliance submitted a petition to the French minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who was the secretary-general of the Peace Conference: 

We ... utterly reject the claims presented to the Peace Conference by the delegate 
of the Hijaz [Amir Faysal] ... The Syrians are not Arabs and the Arabic language 
was imposed on seven million Christians who were the natives of the country, 
and as result of the fanatical domination of the Arabs and then the Turks, the 
number of those Christians — as recent estimates show — was reduced to less 
than one million ... The Syrians, who belong to the civilized elements, are united 
... to solve the Syrian question on the basis of the federal unity of the whole of 
natural Syria under the protection ... of one of the democratic Powers. The 
historic common goal, continuous cultural relations and a common economic 
interest, and most notably the effective military intervention in I860 to save us 
from total extermination, all these make our inclination towards France natural. 24 

While the Syrian Alliance and most other emigre societies were mainly 
concerned with a Christian Syria, al-Lajna al-Wataniyya al-Suriyya-al- 
Lubndniyya (Syrian-Lebanese Committee) in Brazil saw Syria as a geo- 
graphical-cultural and ethnic unity made up of the former Ottoman provinces 
Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut, and the two sanjaqs of Jerusalem and Mount 
Lebanon. The religious and communal divisions these included did not have to 
stand in the way of the unity of the Syrian nation: “Such division exists within 
all nations that have the same ‘irq (ethnic origin).” 25 

The Lebanese-Christian emigres no doubt expressed the positions and 
perceptions of most of Lebanese-Christian intellectual and religious elites, but, 
as mentioned, these positions and perceptions varied according to the changing 
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circumstances of the years 1908-1920. Typically many of these intellectuals and 
elites shifted from Greater Lebanon to Greater Syria and vice versa. At the same 
time, even among those who saw Greater Syria as an historical and “ethnic” 
entity opinions differed. Some Christian intellectuals, such as ShukrI Ghanim 
and George Samne, were convinced by the end of 1919 that it “respond[ed] to 
the interests of the Christians of Syria and notably of Mount Lebanon and the 
adjacent regions of the coast and the Biqa.” For other Christian intellectuals 
Syria was the common homeland of all its inhabitants, Christians and Muslims 
alike. Others, again, believed that, even though they belonged to different 
religious communities, the Syrians had distinct national characteristics that set 
them apart from the “Arabs.” These tendencies came up against “Syrian” 
Muslim intellectuals and elites, notably those of Beirut, who from 1913 
increasingly encouraged a kind of “Arab-Syrian nationalism” demanding a share 
with the Ottomans in a decentralized administration of the Empire. 26 

For example, the activities of ]am‘iyyat Bayrut al-isldhiyya (Beirut Reform 
Society), founded early in 1913, suggested that Christians and Muslims were 
then as yet overwhelmingly in favor of seeing the administration of their 
province reformed and not of secession from the empire. When the Ottomans, 
already in April of the same year, dissolved the society, Muslim and Christian 
intellectuals living and studying in Paris called for the creation of an Arab 
Congress there. Like the Beirut Reform Society, the Congress in Paris 
comprised Christians and Muslims most of whom wanted decentralization for 
all the Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire, but especially for those of Beirut, 
Damascus, and Aleppo, and the sanjaqs of Jerusalem and Mount Lebanon, 
which with them, too, meant that they saw Greater Syria as an Arab entity. 27 

Just as the Christian intellectuals who participated in the Arab Congress and 
supported Arab demands changed their position during the war years, and still 
more radically from the end of 1919, 28 so the Muslims, who in 1913 saw the 
Arab Congress as an intervention in Syria by foreigners, notably the French, 
against the “Muslim (i.e., Ottoman) Empire,” 29 gradually came around and 
began adopting the cause of Syrian independence under Arab rule. Not 
surprisingly, modern Lebanese historians dealing with the period 1908-1919 
have felt the need to create some order among these various currents of 
intellectuals and political leaders and generally divide them into three distinct 
groups, Lebanese, Syrian and Arab, each with its own discrete tendencies. 30 
Actually, of course, these “tendencies” were still very much in flux, at least until 
1919, but in “the war over Lebanese history” are presented as “stable” from the 
outset in a way that until today reflects the debates on the making of Lebanon as 
a territorial and national state. 31 Which means that when, as they are wont to 
do, contemporary Lebanese historians ascribe “true” or “false” attitudes to 
intellectuals and politicians before 1919, what they point up is their own 
positionality, i.e., where they locate themselves within the confessional dispute 
that lies at the heart of Lebanese politics since 1920. 
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Either the establishment of Greater Lebanon by the French in 1920 is 
interpreted as correcting a historical injustice that had stripped Lebanon of its 
“limites historiques et naturelles,” by “le retour a lui des territoires qui ont ete 
arraches par la Turquie,” in the phrase of the Lebanese delegations to the Peace 
Conference. 32 Or, as it separated Lebanon from its Syrian or Arab 
“environment,” Greater Lebanon is viewed as having obstructed the historical 
process that should have led to the creation of Greater Syria or a united Arab 
state in Syria or even in the entire Arab East. 33 

Maronite and other Christian historians will begin their accounts with Bulus 
Nujaym and the Lebanese societies that called for the revival of “ancient 
Lebanon,” the unitary historians, generally Sunnis, Shi'is, Druzes but also 
Christians, 34 will point to the emergence of “Arab nationalism” in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth century, their focus being on the Arab and Arab- 
Syrian societies established between 1908-1911. The Beirut Reform Society and 
the Arab Congress of Paris of 1913 are seen as the continuation of these Arab- 
Syrian societies and the first tangible expressions of “Arab nationalism.” 35 

Both groups of historians have the same approach to the question of 
ethnicity. For the former, it is important to prove that the idea of Greater 
Lebanon was accepted, in 1919-20, by some “Lebanese” Muslims, notably the 
Shi'is and Druzes, the latter highlight every single statement by Christian 
intellectuals and leaders of the period before 1920 in favor of “Arab unity” or 
“Syrian-Arab unity.” Both approaches tend to believe that sectarian, religious 
and ethnic issues have no place within concepts of Greater Lebanon and Syrian- 
Arab unity respectively; they arise only when the distinction between religious 
and national community is blurred. For both, too, the “nation” to which they 
refer existed before 1920. 36 

But, of course, no “Arab-Syrian” nor “Lebanese national community” existed in 
the 1920s except in the minds of the small groups, outlined above, among 
whom nationalist notions had taken root. In other words, the three forms of 
nationalism which contemporary Lebanese historians see emerging during the 
French mandatory period out of the pre-1920 “nationalist tendencies,” i.e., 
Lebanism, Syrianism and Arabism, are best analyzed as discursive systems whose 
formation should be located, inter alia, in the conflicting ways local 
sociocultural and ethnoreligious groups negotiated the imposition on the 
region of French foreign rule. 
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Lebanism 

Between 1912 and 1920 four books saw the light of day which were all 
dedicated to la Syrie. Their authors were the Christian intellectuals Khairallah 
Khairallah, Nadra Moutran, George Samne and Jacques Tabet (Thabit), who all 
four delivered a similar message: the “new Syria” they envisaged was to secure, 
under European, preferably French, protection, the freedom of the Christian 
population. 

Written before the outbreak of the first world war, Khairallah’s book focused 
on Mount Lebanon, historic ties with the Phoenicians, and the principality of 
Mount Lebanon, which Khairallah saw as “Lebanese” rather than Druze. The 
history of the Muslims in Syria is almost entirely omitted, though the author 
preaches tolerance between the religious communities and wants to see all of 
them liberated from the Ottoman yoke. One concludes from the book that for 
Khairallah Mount Lebanon and its environs were the principal part of Syria, a 
geographical expression which suggests that he was in favor of Greater 
Lebanon. 37 

Nadra Moutran wrote his La Syrie de demain (Paris 1916) at the time when 
Greater Syria, known as la Syrie frangaise, was gaining currency in French 
colonial circles, the French chambers of commerce, the missionary institutions 
in the Levant and among certain military and political officials. Moutran’s book 
explicitly calls for la Syrie frangaise, and although he mentions the differing 
political tendencies and the various religious communities in Syria, “Syrians” for 
Moutran are generally those who have the true interests of the population at 
heart and yearn for the creation of a new Syria following the victory of the 
French: “... les Syriens souhaitent-ils, avant tout, le triomphe des armes 
franqaises, non seulement parce qu’elles combattent pour le motif le plus noble, 
pour la cause la plus juste, mais aussi parce que de la victoire franqaise depend 
Pavenir de leur pays.” 38 Aware that the non-Christian population may not warm 
to this new Syria under French “protection” and realizing that the Christians of 
Lebanon may fear Muslim domination, Moutran counters that the Muslims, 
though they make up two-thirds of the population, are too divided among 
themselves to pose a threat: 

Oui, les musulmans constituent en Syrie les deux tiers de la population. Mais 
parmi eux il y a les Druzes, qui re^oivent de Londres leur mot d’ordre. Le jour 
oil ils sauront que c’est avec l’approbation de l’Angleterre que la France debarque 
ses troupes en Syrie, ils seront pour la France ... II y a aussi les Chutes, qu’a- 
ucune cordialite n’unie aux Sunnites ... II y a de plus les Ansaries et les Isma- 
ilites. 39 

Significantly, Moutran adds that in the new Syria there is no cause for the 
Lebanese Christians to fear as the Muslims would never be able to have the 
upper hand: “[/f] regime commun impose a la Syrie ne donne a la majorite 
musulmane du pays une preponderance ... En cela leurs craintes seraient 
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partagees par tous les non-musulmans de la Syrie, sans excepter les Noucairies, 
les Druzes et les Chiites.” 40 Moreover, the Lebanese Christians could rely on the 
French, who had proved their support from “Francis I to the present 
government.” 41 Because of its ancient ties with France, la Syrie frangaise would 
guarantee the economic dominance of the Christians, notably the Lebanese, 
even though the Christians formed only one-third of the population: 

... ils ont, sur une notoire partie de la population musulmane, une action reelle, 
effective: le commerce et une grande part de la propriete sont entre leurs mains. 

De plus, le Liban est chretien et fran^ais. Or le Liban est la clef strategique de la 
Syrie, d’autant plus que tous les ports syriens se trouvent dans sa zone. 42 

Those who want full independence for Syria, whether Christian or Muslim, 
Moutran depicts as idealists who lack all sense of political realism: 

II y a sans doute parmi les Syriens un parti qui croit encore a la possibility d’une 
Syrie independante. II y en a meme qui voudraient reconstituer l’Empire arabe 
... Neanmoins tous ces projets n’ont de partisans que des intellectuels, idealistes 
qui n’ont aucune pratique des realites politiques. 43 

Thus, Moutran’s Syria is little different from that envisaged by French colonial 
circles and the chambers of the commerce between 1914 and 1919. George 
Samne’s book, to which ShukrI Ghanim wrote the introduction, reflects the 
impact of the change in the French position after 1919 on the Lebanese 
intellectuals who supported the idea of Greater Syria. By the time the book was 
published in 1920, the French had decided to abandon the idea of la Syrie 
frangaise following the agreement they had reached with the British on the final 
division between them of the former Ottoman provinces, which then became 
the mandated territories Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transjordan, and Iraq. 
Although he still uses the term “Syria” as French colonial circles applied it 
before 1919, Ghanim now accepts that any new French policy may well bring a 
territorial division of the Mandate into several entities. Justification for this he 
finds in the historical religious division: 

La Syrie, etant donnes ses divisions religieuses actuelles et l’etat d’esprit de ses 
populations, heritage de plusieurs siecles de tyrannie, ne peut qu’etre formee en 
trois parties, ou en quatre si la Palestine ne doit pas en rester disjointe. Le Grand- 
Liban ou La Phenicie, la region de Damas, [et] celle d’Alep. 44 

In his introduction Ghanim never omits the term “la Phenicie ” whenever he 
mentions “ le Grand Liban! He also finds room to praise Charles Corm, the 
founder and director of La Revue Phenicienne around which he had gathered “a 
fine constellation of young writers.” 45 In 1920 Ghanim’s le Grand-Liban ou la 
Phenicie seemed more realistic than his la Syrie frangaise or Greater Syria of the 
year before. For Ghanim, as long as France controlled the area the territorial 
issue would be resolved in the best interest of le Grand Liban which would then 
spill over into other parts of Syria: 
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Le Grand-Liban ou la Phenicie qui devra comprendre presque tout le littoral a 
deja une constitution embryonnaire qu’une commission institute par le Haut 
Commissaire de France complete et ameliore. D’autres commissions dans les 
autres parties de la Syrie s’en inspireront sans doute. Quoi qu’il en soit, la France 
est la pour guider, conseiller, equilibrer toutes choses . 46 


The chapter in Samne’s book on the history of the Lebanon seems to have been 
written under the impact of the new territorial division of 1920; of the political 
project of la Syrie frangaise only the geography remains. Unlike the first 
historians of Greater Lebanon — for example in his book FT Sabil Lubndn, 
Yusuf al-Sawda dedicates five chapters to the early history of Greater Lebanon 
— Samne is content to review “les origines in a mere five pages, focusing on the 
multiracial “fusion” of Lebanon. The first period of “the origins” was one in 
which many “races” blended in Syria, among them “les Pheniciens, rameau de la 
grande emigration chamite, apres avoir sejourne sur le golfe Persique, s’etaient 
fixes dans la vallee de Chanaan et sur les bords de la Mediterranee.” 47 The 
second period was that of “the Arab conquest,” and the Crusaders. With the 
third period, “from the 12th century to 1860,” the history of Syria becomes the 
history of Mount Lebanon and the Maronites. The brief fourth period, “the 
events of 1840-1860,” presents Samne’s version of the civil wars which 
culminate in the creation of le Liban autonome. In his interpretation of the 
historical developments within the Ottoman Empire, he describes in great detail 
how Lebanon developed from 1861 onwards, blaming the violation by the 
Ottomans of les reglements organiques of Lebanon’s autonomy and the resulting 
economic pressure for having caused “1’exode en foule des montagnards vers des 
pays plus prosperes et plus hospitaliers.” 48 He then inserts, without further 
comment, a map of Ottoman Greater Lebanon entitled “Carte du Liban et des 
pays qui lui ont ete arraches,” It had been drawn by ShukrI Ghanim and Habib 
Mas‘ud, who claimed they had based it on a map of “l’Etat-Major franqais en 
I860.” 49 

Like Ghanim, whose shift from Syrianism to Lebanism followed the turn in 
French policy, Samne too seems to have adapted his concepts in 1919 in 
accordance with the territorial division the French put through; yet he wants his 
new position to be seen as consistent with his former Syrianism and thus dots 
his text throughout with the terms “Syria” and “the Syrian nation.” Consistent 
also is the way he refers to the three “tendencies” that divided the Lebanese 
emigres before 1919. According to him, there may have been four or five 
individuals who “reclament a cor et a cri l’incorporation du Liban a un empire 
hedjazien.” Then there was “une minorite,” with whom he shared at least what 
he described as “la peur de voir leur Montagne regie par les Bedouins.” The 
third tendency represented the majority of the emigres for whom Lebanon was a 
“partie integrante de la Syrie” 50 while they vehemently opposed the projects of 
the British to divide Syria between the “Bedouins du Hedjaz” in Damascus and 
the Zionists in Palestine. 51 
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As Samne never completely abandoned “Greater Syria,” he will have 
welcomed the French act which, in 1920, brought his Syrianism closer to the 
Lebanism of al-Sawda and in line with the Lebanese delegations to the Versailles 
Peace Conference in 1919. Although he called his book La Syrie, he actually 
pays little attention to the Syrian territories of Damascus, Aleppo, and so on, 
but deals in depth and detail with the economy and administration of Greater 
Lebanon. The following passage, echoing Lammen’s “Lebanon is for Syria what 
the Nile is for Egypt,” represents Samne’s new nationalist ideology in a nutshell: 

Aujourd’hui le Liban demande a la fois plus d’espace pour respirer, vivre, et se 
developper materiellement ... Pour nous, la question etait resolue des les pre¬ 
miers jours. Un Grand Liban autonome sera pour la Syrie tout entiere le gage de 
son developpement integral. Rien en effet n’est superieur a l’example; deja le 
nationalisme syrien est sorti du nationalisme libanais ” 52 

This new Lebanon, far from being a primarily administrative unit, ought to be a 
vital political and economic entity as envisioned by Nujaym. 53 

The fourth book on Syria I want to briefly consider is the one published by 
Tabet in 1920, who more than anyone else identifies la Syrie with la Phenicie, 
i.e., Lebanon. Tabet began writing his book in 1916 when la Syrie fran^aise was 
still on the political agenda of French colonial circles and “Syro-Lebanese” 
intellectuals. Although he felt no need to adjust the title of his book, the 
territorial division of 1920 meant that “Syria” and “Syrian nation,” took on a 
different meaning for him. According to Tabet, at the end of the Ottoman 
period there were three peoples, or “ nations ,” in search of independence, the 
Phoenicians (i.e., Syrians), the Armenians and the Arabs: 

... il existe des nations asservies, la Phenicie, FArmenie, FArabie qui avaient 
longtemps joue un grand role dans Fhistoire et qui ne pouvaient oublier leur 
passe ... La question armenienne a longtemps occupe les chancelleries europe- 
ennes et ete traitee dans de nombreux ouvrages. La question syrienne, moins 
bien connue, a ete confondue a tort avec la question Arabe . 54 

To settle the question of the difference between the Syrians (Phoenicians) and 
the Arabs, Tabet resorts to geography and history, and finds that Lebanon is the 
core of Syria: “Le Liban est le noyau autour duquel vient se greffer la question 
syrienne.” The openness of the Lebanese and their ability to absorb new ideas are 
for Tabet testimony to their Phoenician origin: “Les libanais qui furent les 
premiers a recevoir la semence des idees liberatrices semblaient comme les 
Pheniciens dont Fhistoire fait des ‘courtiers d’idees’.” 55 Then Tabet summarizes 
the history of Mount Lebanon from 1860 to 1913 as a manifestation of Syrian 
(Phoenician) nationalist aspirations. In a brief comment on the Arab influence, 
he argues that although the Arab Empire unified the Yemen, Najd, Mesopotamia 
and Syria, it never succeeded in altering the “soul” of Syria or Phoenicia: 

La conquete arabe avait groupe, il est vrai, tous ces pays distinctes en un meme 
califat; mais F etiquette politique que la force impose aux nations, de meme 
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qu’elle ne peut changer la nature de leur sol et de leur climat, ne peut pas non 
plus changer leur ante et leur mentalite; elle tombe d’elle-meme lorsque l’arme 
arabe est brisee. La Syrie, politiquement, ne peut pas etre plus arabe qu’elle n’est 
ottomane. La Syrie est syrienne et phenicienne . 56 


Lebanese Christian emigres in Egypt who support Arabism Tabet sees as 
collaborators with Egypt and Britain, whose position is contrary to that of 
France, the true protector of the Syrians. However, “nos compatriotes d’Egypte 
n’entachent en rien la fidelite inebranlable de la majorite des syriens envers la 
France.” 57 Marginalizing the Muslim role in the history of his “Syria,” Tabet 
distinguishes two contrary political projects: that of the Muslims, who dream of 
an Arab revival, and that of the Christians, for whom government means 
economic prosperity: 

L’element musulman reve toujours de renaissance arabe, et l’element chretien 
n’aspire qua la force gouvernementale qui sera la plus profitable a l’essor eco- 
nomique et plus lucrative pour l’element indigene ... Les musulmans semblent 
pencher vers une dangereuse et vaine satisfaction d’amour-propre, et les chret- 
iens disposes a laisser sans regret les ennuis politiques a la nation tutelaire pour se 
consacrer tout entier aux projets materiels qu’elle leur aura prepares. Entre la 
xenophobie des musulmans et le mercantilisme des chretiens, en cela bien digne 
des Pheniciens, il y a sans doute une moyenne plus conforme aux donnees 
politiques de la question, ainsi qu’a la raison et aux veritables interets du pays. 

Les musulmans doivent se rendre compte que f union arabe est une impossibility 
geographique autant que politique . 58 

As to the Phoenician origin of the Syrians, he argues that “L’histoire ne fait pas 
plus de sauts que la nature; tout y est lie par un enchainement logique et 
regulier, aucune creation n’y sort du neant.” 59 After historically having placed 
Phoenicia at the heart of Syria, Tabet notes how it had brought civilization to 
many parts of the ancient world — and despite the marks left by occupation 
under diverse empires, the cultural legacy of Phoenicia had continued to play an 
important role in history, which “merite en premier lieu la reconnaissance des 
Syriens.” 60 How the Phoenicians had been able to preserve their legacy despite 
foreign domination he explains through the parallel history of Mount Lebanon: 
“Mais depuis la domination romaine, a travers toutes les vicissitudes politiques 
dont la Syrie a ete le theatre, il est une contree privilegiee ... qui a toujours joui 
d’une independance ..., c’est le Liban.” 61 Having located the geography of this 
“mdependayice in Lebanon he reaches the Maronites, who “continuerent ...a 
vivre de leur vie propre et reussirent pleinement a sauvegarder leur existence 
nationale.” 62 While he considers the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs and Ottomans as forces of occupation and oppression, he 
portrays the Crusaders as liberators of the heartland of Syria, Lebanon: 
“L’epoque des croisades apporta pour les peuples du Liban et pour les Maronites 
en particulier un surcroit de privileges et de libertes. Les croises accueillis 
comme des liberateurs.” 63 
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In a chapter on ethnography, Tabet is keen to show how the Syrian “race” 
had been preserved. As he tells is, already before the Seleucids (312-64 BC) 
there was a Syrian race which had maintained its “purete ethnographique .” 64 
Subsequent occupation by foreigners had had only a limited impact because 
these had controlled the country militarily and politically but had intermixed 
only slightly with the local population. As to the Arab conquest of Syria, while 
admitting that the gradual infiltration into the region by Arabs before the rise of 
the Islam has facilitated their conquest of Syria, Tabet avers that 

ce serait aussi une erreur de croire que la population locale a ete completement 
submergee par l’invasion. A part l’armee reguliere des Califes, la conquete arabe 
apporta aussi des villes de l’Arabie ses clans de noblesse et ses commer^ants; mais 
les nouveaux conquerants aussi bien que leurs predecesseurs defendirent aux 
tribus pillardes du desert Faeces de territoires habites. 65 

At the same time, Tabet maximizes the impact on the “Syrian ethnography” of 
the Crusaders: 

Les Croisades semblent, a prime abord, avoir introduit en Syrie un element 
etranger d’une certaine importance vu leur nombre et le temps qu’elles occup- 
erent (1096-1270) ... [La] majorite retourna ... vers FEurope; une fort petite 
quantite s’eparpilla dans le pays, et surtout au Liban, oil les Maronites leur 
donnerent refuge. 66 

Distinguishing between “ race" as the outcome of nature and “ nationality" as a 
product of homo politicus, Tabet concludes: 

La nationality est une denomination politique qui n’a aucun trait commun avec 
la race et que les conquerants imposent pour des raisons d’etat aux peuples les 
plus varies. Tandis que la race est une oeuvre de la nature, le produit en espece 
humaine d’un pays qu’on ne peut transplanter, sans qu’il perde son caractere 
propre et ses qualites distinctives ... [En] Syrie ... les divers elements ... par 
differentes conquetes, ont perdu toutes les qualites originelles incompatibles avec 
le pays syrien, pour acquerir, pendant de nombreux siecles, toutes les qualites 
que Fair, le soleil, l’eau et les produits de la Syrie impriment a ses habitants. 67 

Because the language of the population of Syria is Arabic, Tabet has to play 
down the role of language as a constitutive element of nationalism. As he 
identifies Syria with Lebanon, or, more correctly, with the Lebanon of the 
Christians, he argues that Arabic will soon be facing competition from French: 

En realite la langue arabe reste dans le pays la langue universelle. Elle se trouvera 
bientot face a face avec une nouvelle langue: le fran^ais. Cette nouvelle langue, par 
sa richesse, sa beaute et son organisation, est bien autrement redoutable que la 
langue turque ... [L]es Syriens ont d’abord parle toutes les langues: le phenicien, 
Fegyptien, le chaldeen, Fhebreu et le grec et que l’arabe moderne est tellement 
different de l’arabe preislamique ... Ces continuelles transformations diminuent 
singulierement ..., la valeur nationale des langues sur le caractere du peuple. 68 
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For Tabet, France entered Syria in order to “liberate” the Syrians. Accordingly, 
“II n’y a dans cette matiere ni conquerants ni conquis, ni vainqueurs ni 
vaincus.” 69 Although he justifies the demands of the “Lebanese” for le Grand 
Liban, he wants to maintain the political unity of Syria under decentralization 
because of the economic benefits this would entail for the Christians of Syria in 
general and those of Lebanon in particular. They can “se repandre dans tous les 
milieux et de participer largement a la vie et a fessor du pays.” 70 

Even after 1920, especially in the Christian educational institutions that had 
been established in the nineteenth century under European patronage, and were 
now reinforced under the French Mandate, “Phoenicia” offered an escape from 
the Arabism that, often bearing overtly Muslim aspects, was gradually 
developing in the area. Inspired by the historical perceptions of two Maronite 
clergymen and chroniclers, Gabriel (Jubra’ll) Ibn al-Qilal (d. 1516) and Istifan 
Duwayhl (d.1704), some bolstered this with the claim of Mardaite ancestry for 
the Maronites, not just to counter Arabism but to create a myth of Maronite 
resistance to the “Arab-Muslim invaders” of Lebanon in the seventeenth 
century. Al-Qilal had described Maronite resistance to the Muslim invaders, 
while for al-Duwayhl the Maronites were linked to the Mardaites, Armenians 
who had immigrated to Syria from Anatolia and had then been driven by 
Byzantine, not Muslim, persecution, into Mount Lebanon. 71 

The debate on these issues may well have been launched in 1902 when, besides 
the Maronites and Mardaites, Henri Lammens brought in a third group early 
Muslim chroniclers had called al-Jardjima, who had fought against the Arab- 
Muslims in the seventh century. The most prominent debaters at the time had been 
Yusuf Dibs and Joseph Dirian, who were both keen on tracing the early history of 
the Maronites. 72 Although it never put an end to the other versions of that early 
history, the historical debate enabled many later historians and intellectuals to use 
the triple combination of Maronites, Mardaites, and al-Jardjima as additional 
historical justification for their Maronite-Lebanese nationalist discourse. Like 
Phoenicia, the Mardaites and al-Jardjima served to disclaim any link with Arabism. 
Aware that these historical perceptions more or less cancel each other out, from 
1917 onwards scholars suggested a compromise which argues that the Mardaites or 
al-Jardjima had taken refuge in Mount Lebanon and so had become absorbed 
within the Maronite descendants of the Phoenicians. For example, Yusuf al-Sawda, 
whose books were popular among the Lebanese Maronites, at one point writes: 
“Whatever the origin of the Mardaites ... their historical record is related to the 
historical record of Lebanon ... in the same manner as ... the Phoenicians.” 73 

For our purpose, what is most striking about the above accounts is, of course, 
how they use “ancient materials to construct invented traditions of a novel type 
for quite novel purposes” and highlight, again, how relevant such “invented 
traditions” are “to that comparatively recent historical innovation, the ‘nation,’ 
with its associated phenomena: nationalism, the nation-state, national symbols, 
histories and the rest.” 74 As Hobsbawm elaborates: 
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All these rest on exercises in social engineering which are often deliberate and 
always innovative, if only because historical novelty implies innovation. Israeli 
and Palestinian nationalism or nations [for example] must be novel, whatever 
the historic continuities of Jews or Middle Eastern Muslims, since the very 
concept of territorial states of the currently standard type in their region were barely 
thought of a century ago, and hardly became a serious prospect before the end of 
World War I. 75 

While the Lebanist discourse speaks of the historical continuity of a “Lebanese 
nation” since the times of “Phoenicia” and of a “cultural legacy” untouched by 
Semitic influence, in the counter narratives of Arabism and Syrianism we will, 
of course, be able to recognize the same “curious, but understandable, paradox”: 

modern nations and all their impedimenta generally claim to be the opposite of 
novel, namely rooted in the remotest antiquity, and the opposite of constructed, 
namely human communities so “natural” as to require no definition other than 
self-assertion. 76 


Michel Chiha 

If, with the blessing of the French mandatory authorities, the Maronites were 
able to underpin their Lebanism with the kind of mythmaking briefly outlined 
above, the fact remains that not all Christian or even Maronite intellectuals were 
won over, especially as Christians had been overwhelmingly involved, since the 
late nineteenth century, in the formation of secular Arabism and Syrianism. It 
was the French, in their efforts to prop up their Greater Lebanon scheme of 
1920, who suppressed the emergence of secular Arabism and Syrianism among 
Lebanese Christian intellectuals, who, as long as they situated themselves within 
either discourse, found themselves ousted from the established Lebanese 
political strata. In the end the Lebanism that was gradually adopted by most 
Maronites and, to some extent, the other Christian strata of the new territorial 
state was the kind represented by such political activists as Yusuf al-Sawda. 

Neither “Greater Lebanon” nor Lebanism in their pre-1920 form was 
accepted by the Sunni, Shi‘i, and Druze intellectuals and notables who 
together represented the Muslim population of French Mandatory Greater 
Lebanon. Between 1908 and 1918, some continued to support the “Muslim 
empire” against the economic and political designs of the Western allies, others 
had placed their hopes in the Sharifians of Mecca to achieve at least part of 
their “nationalist” goals with the creation of an independent Arab state in the 
former Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire. Inevitably, the rapidly 
changing events of 1919-1920 forced also these Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze 
intellectuals and leaders within “Greater Lebanon” to rethink their ideological 
and political positions. 
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Some scholars have argued that Lebanon was confronted by the same 
problems as the other territorial states of the Middle East that had been created 
by the Versailles Peace Conference, such as Syria, Jordan and Iraq, except that 
Lebanon’s conflictual multi-communal structure of Lebanon made the process 
of nation-building much more complex. 

The ethnic rifts that arise when different etho-religious communities exist 
within the same linguistic group have always placed obstacles in the way of 
nation-building, a circumstance which still obtains in the Middle East. It is not 
difficult to pinpoint the ethnopolitics of the modern Arab states, despite the 
ideological veneer that covers it. This, too, is part of the legacy of the colonial 
period as nationalist movements needed to forge an ideological consensus that 
could help them bind the various ethnic groups together. Generally, pan- 
Arabism, either secular or blended with Islamism, pan-Islamism, or Islamism 
blended with Arabism together with local patriotism, were enlisted in the 
struggle against the colonial regimes. Hardened into state ideologies in the post¬ 
colonial period, these discourses serve the established elites in the various states 
until today to control power relations and to suppress all forms of opposition, 
particularly when the latter assume an ethnic nature. 

Because Lebanism as a political discourse was enacted by Maronite 
intellectuals who for the purpose “annexed” the history and, to some extent, 
the culture of other areas to Mount Lebanon, their Muslim peers were quick to 
denounce the establishment of Greater Lebanon as a French act serving 
“Maronite interests.” 77 Sharp opposition came even from those Muslim leaders 
who had accepted the territorial faits accomplisoi 1920. In an effort to attenuate 
this opposition and to encourage Muslims to cooperate with the new state, 
Christian-Lebanese leaders set out to modify Lebanism and somehow adapt it to 
Lebanon’s multi-communal character. They began to search for common 
denominators among the diverse communities that could be incorporated in 
Lebanism, without renouncing its basic concepts, such as the “historical 
continuity” of Lebanon. 

The main motivating force behind this search was undoubtedly Michel Chiha, 
whose personality, writings and political activities evinced the combined 
qualities needed to see the process through if it were to be successful. First, he 
belonged to Lebanon’s tiny Chaldean community. Through business and family 
ties with the Far‘un family and with Bshara al-Khuri, a leading politician of the 
Maronite elite who was to become independent Lebanon’s first president in 
1943, 78 Chiha’s own example demonstrated the possibility of integration 
between the Maronites and other communities in a “mercantile society.” As a 
scion of a merchant family and a successful banker he maintained ramified 
relations with Muslims as well as Christians in Beirut and other cities 
throughout Lebanon. Thus he realized early on how important economic ties 
could be as an instrument for modifying people’s attitudes and behavior. 
Moreover, because of the good relations he had cultivated with the French 
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authorities Chiha was able actively to intervene in French decision-making 
during the first years of the Mandate. In 1926, during the critical time of the 
Syrian revolt (1925-1927), when Maronite leaders and intellectuals feared the 
French might be amenable to a territorial revision in favor of the Muslims, 
Chiha was the most dominant member of the committee the French had 
charged with drafting the new Lebanese constitution. 79 

The political upheavals of 1925-1926 had a great impact on the French as 
well as the Christian supporters of Greater Lebanon. At that time the Sunni 
opposition leaders in the coastal cities were mobilizing supporters in large 
sections of the Sunni community and stirring up discontent among the Shi'is 
and Druzes. This murmuring, combined with the revolt in Syria, compelled the 
French to consider two options. One was to try to silence the “separatist” 
movement, the other, on the contrary, to seek a formula that would satisfy the 
demands of the “separatists” or the “irredentists,” whereby some French officials 
even proposed detaching certain areas from Lebanon, such as ‘Akkar, Biqa , and 
notably Tripoli. 80 To safeguard the fundamental character of their Lebanism, 
some of the current supporters of Grearter Lebanon — possibly including even, 
secretly, Emile Edde (see below) — were ready to give up all or part of these 
areas to Syria. However, spurred by the Maronite Patriarch, the majority of the 
Christian leaders opposed any territorial concession to “Syrian unity” at the 
expense of Greater Lebanon. 81 Yusuf al-Sawda, as one of the “founding fathers” 
of Lebanism, formed a lobby with other Maronite leaders, in February 1926, in 
defense of the “territorial unity” of Greater Lebanon. Meanwhile Michel Chiha, 
since 1925 delegate of the minorities (small Christian communities) in the 
Representative Council (the Parliament) 82 succeeded in mobilizing seven of his 
Maronite and Greek-Catholic fellow members of parliament to approach the 
French High Commissioner and speak out against any territorial concessions. 83 
Both parties — those who were ready to cede certain territories of Greater 
Lebanon and those who wanted none of that — stressed their loyalty to 
Lebanism, wanting to see the national ambitions of the Maronites and other 
Christians guaranteed and demanding that any form of Arab-Syrian nationalism 
that threatened to eclipse Lebanism be sidelined. 

That the Mandatory authorities were quick to accede to the request by the 
Maronite and Christian leaders and intellectuals to maintain the integrity of 
Lebanese territory despite the pressures the Syrian Revolt put on them, is clear 
from the way they responded to the demands of the Representative Council’s 
members, represented by Yusuf al-Khazin, that France fulfill its obligation to 
implement “dans le plus brief delai [le] Statut organique” for Lebanon, as 
stipulated in the Declaration of the Mandate issued by the Council of the 
League of Nations on 24 July 1922. A committee to start preparing the 
constitution had been established by the end of 1925. Chaired by Musa 
Nammur (Maronite), its members were ‘Umar Da‘uq (Sunni), ‘Abbud ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq (Sunni), Fu ad Arslan (Druze), Subhl Haydar (Shi‘i), Yusuf al-Zayn 
(Shi‘i), Petro Trad (Greek Orthodox), Yusuf Salim (Greek Catholic), Rukuz 
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Abu Nadir (Maronite), Shibl Dammus (Greek Orthodox), George Thabit 
(Protestant) and Michel Chiha. On 19 May 1926 they presented a draft 
constitution to the Representative Council, and within four days, on 23 May, 
i.e., without giving members sufficient time to discuss the draft, the High 
Commissioner approved it as final. 84 

In the 1970s the newspaper al-Nahdr interviewed people who had been 
privy to the work of the Constitution Committee which revealed that it was 
almost certainly Michel Chiha who had formulated the draft in French and in 
the spirit of the French constitution of 1875. 85 Others suggested that Chiha had 
been influenced by the Egyptian constitution of 1923 or even by that of 
Belgium of 1831. 86 In the memoirs he published in I960, Bshara al-Khuri 
acknowledged that his brother-in-law had played an active role in writing the 
constitution; he had been himself one of the people Chiha had consulted. 87 At a 
time when the majority of the Sunni elite were boycotting the new state and the 
French and some Christians were contemplating a territorial revision, Chiha 
seemed to have regarded the creation of the constitution as a supreme challenge. 
As a supporter of Greater Lebanon, an admirer of French culture and 
democracy, and keenly aware of the problems inherent in the multi-communal 
structure of the new state, Chiha evidently sought the ideological equilibrium 
for his constitution that could make Lebanism more acceptable to the Muslims, 
amalgamate western and eastern values, and assimilate the different outlooks 
held by the elites of Lebanon’s various confessions. 

There are conflicting accounts among those who followed the debate on 
confessional representation as to the positions maintained by Chiha. On the one 
hand it seems that Chiha rejected confessional representation; 

Quand la deliberation eut aborde la question du confessionalisme, les avis furent 
opposes ... Au cours de l’une des reunions, une violente altercation eclata entre 
Moussa Nammour [Musa Nammur] et Soubhi Haidar [Subhl Haydar], d’une 
part, et Michel Chiha, d’autre part; Nammour et Haidar insistaient pour qu’une 
disposition fut redigee, portant sur le maintien du confessionalisme ..., alors que 
Michel Chiha s’y opposait. 88 

On the other, the outcome of the committee’s work suggests that, as a means of 
reducing communal dissatisfaction and enhancing “la garantie de I’avenir 
Chiha did see confessional representation, 89 or, as contemporary Lebanese 
authors prefer to call it, “corporate federalism” as a solution. 90 

By ensuring proportional representation of Lebanon’s different ethnic 
communities and the equality of all Lebanese before the law, the constitution 
was designed to create a basis for power sharing as part of the process of nation¬ 
building. With this balance in place, Chiha no doubt believed that the 
Lebanism the Christian intellectuals had articulated during and after the first 
world war could unite the various discrete communal loyalties into one single 
national loyalty. Thus, while articles 1-4 defined the territorial state and article 5 
adopted a national flag symbolizing the image of Lebanon in the eyes of the 
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Maronite intellectuals and elites, 91 the constitution also contained concepts 
intended to adapt the Lebanism of al-Sawda, Charles Corm and others to the 
multi-communal structure of a Lebanon where the majority of Sunni, Shi‘i and 
Druze intellectuals and elites supported Arabism. Chiha’s search for a Lebanism 
that would be acceptable to all Lebanese citizens can be traced through the 
many articles he published in the journal Le Reveil, sincel920, and in his daily 
paper, Le jour, since 1936. 

His book Liban d’aujourd’hui (1942) is a synthesis of these ideas. As such it 
reflects the formation of the Lebanist discourse in which Christian intellectuals 
and leaders sought to ground the building of their Lebanese nation. Right from 
the start, Chiha relates the new Lebanon to Phoenicia: “Le Liban d’aujourd’hui, 
vieux de cinq mille ans et davantage, ne s’etonne plus lorsqu’on dit de lui qu’il 
est jeune ... Par la il justifie son autre nom de Phenicie ...” 92 He adds that: 
“Pour ce qui est de notre territoire, le Liban d’aujourd’hui s’identifie a peu pres 
avec le Liban-Phenicie metropolitaine du passe,” 93 though he realizes that the 
Phoenicia of “yesterday” stretched all the way from Mount Carmel in the south 
to the isle of Arwad and Tartus in the north. While he is willing to let go of the 
Galilee or the ‘Alawi Mountain, Mount Lebanon and Biqa, he asserts, had 
always been an integral part of the Phoenician coast. 94 

Chiha then sets out to refute the “Arabism” of Lebanon along the same lines 
as Tabit, Samne, al-Sawda and others. Unlike them, however, Chiha does not 
restrict the racial origin and Phoenicianism to the Christian population of 
Lebanon. Answering the question: “Les hommes vivants qui constituent le 
peuple libanais d’aujourd’hui, qui sont-ils?, 95 Chiha follows Western scholars, 
such as Lammens, and claims that the origin of the Lebanese population should 
be sought in the blending of races in the course of centuries before the 
emergence of Phoenicia. But only with Phoenicia did “l’ethnographie” of 
Lebanon become “mieux connue et claire” and distinctive, “non seulement du 
point de vue des frontieres mais de celui des methodes politiques.” As this went 
accompanied by economic prosperity, it strengthened the “national” character¬ 
istics of the Phoenicians, before they succumbed to the successive invasions of 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Greek-Macedonians, Romans and Muslims. 96 

After a cursory description of the pre-Islamic invasion, Chiha portrays the 
Arab conquest in much the same manner as the Christian intellectuals who first 
formulated Lebanism versus Arabism, but he introduces a new element when he 
adds that Islam replaced the “national” nature of Phoenicia with confession- 
alism, implying that it is this part of Muslim legacy that forms the main obstacle 
to the “rebuilding of the nation”: “Par la force des choses, avec 1’islam naissant, 
l’etiquette principale des individus qui, sous la domination de Byzance, etait 
nationale ... devient confessionnelle.” 97 As he then tells us, from both the 
ancient coast of Phoenicia and the Mountain “les populations seront plus d’une 
fois acculees a la revoke [against the Muslims], malmenees, dispersees” until the 
advent of the Crusaders, many of whom never returned to Europe but through 
intermarriage became part of the Lebanese people. 98 During the Muslim 
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periods, persecuted minorities found refuge in the Lebanese mountain ranges, 
among them the Isma‘ilis, ‘Alawis, Druzes, and Shi'is. Meanwhile, the coastal 
cities were assimilating populations of Mamluks, Saljuqs, Mongols and others 
who ruled or invaded the area. During the Ottoman period, the waves of 
migration into Lebanon abated and the Lebanese people were able to establish 
their own political entity in the form of Ma‘nl and Shihabl principalities." 

This way of re-presenting Lebanon’s history enables Chiha to refute the 
claim of Semitic ancestry for the modern Lebanese. The Lebanese are the 
descendants not only of the Phoenicians but also of many other “races” that 
throughout the centuries merged in “Lebanon”; neither the Semitic race nor 
Semitic culture ever predominated in the melting process. After eliminating any 
one particular descent in which Arabists could ground Arabism, Chiha assumes 
that his task of putting Lebanism before Arabism has been achieved: “Dira-t-on 
apres cela que le Liban d’aujourd’hui est semitique? Dira-t-on qu’il est arabe? 
Chacun en jugera.” 

Aware of the geographical and ethnographic ties that historically have always 
closely linked Lebanon to Syria, Chiha next embarks on undercutting the 
Arabism of Syria. For this he resorts to Lammens’ notions of Syria: “Le Pere 
Lammens auquel on accorde, je suppose, quelque credit, contestait que la Syrie 
elle-meme fut arabe. Pour lui elle a un caractere original, elle est syrienne”. But 
he quickly realizes that if Lammens’ notion of the “caractere original” of Syria 
also applies to Lebanon, this would deprive his Lebanism of its own uniqueness. 
Thus history and ethnography become secondary components when Chiha 
seeks to establish the uniqueness of his Lebanism, brought out only when they 
help to reinforce his denial of the Arab connection but marginalized when they 
are liable to obfuscate the difference between Lebanism and Syrianism. In a 
passage in which he shows himself as adept, if not more, at discursive formation 
as Lammens, he writes: 

Nous dirons pour notre part avec des arguments plus decisifs encore, que la 
population du Liban est libanaise, tout simplement et que reserve faite de na¬ 
turalisations tres recentes, elle n’est pas plus phenicienne qu’egyptienne, egee- 
nne, assyrienne ou medique, grecque, romaine, byzantine, arabe, avec ou sans 
consanguite, ou europeenne par les alliances, ou turque par exemple. Tout au 
plus dirons-nous qu’elle est une variete mediterraneenne probablement la moins 
dechiffrable. Elle a son visage a elle et nul autre. Et Ton ne pourra pas expliquer 
le Liban d’aujourd’hui sans la prendre exactement pour ce qu’elle est. 100 

On the one hand, Chiha here seems to abandon the Phoenicianism and 
historical arguments on which the Lebanism of the 1908-1920 rested; on the 
other, by stressing the diverse racial origins of “Lebanese nation,” he envisions 
that the new Lebanese, steeped as they are in the Mediterranean culture, will 
revive the characteristics of the Phoenicians, who also were a mixture of races 
and who equally fostered their national identity through their Mediterranean- 
ism. 
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Finally, Chiha also finds his way round the fact that Arabic is the language of 
the Lebanese: although Arabic “est une langue magnifique it alone cannot be 
the national language of a nation that strives for the wider horizons of economic 
and cultural prosperity. The new Lebanese, like the Phoenicians, should be 
polyglot: “Le Liban-Phenicie ne pouvait etre que polyglotte.” 101 
Chiha called his book Liban d’aujourd’hui, but, as in his other articles and 
lectures, he in effect ignores the present when he invents a past whose main 
elements will be reconstituted only at some point in the future. This past and 
future are both determined by the geography of a land at a crossroads which, as 
it allowed Phoenicia, will allow Greater Lebanon to be cosmopolitan in culture 
and economy. One almost senses that by postulating this cosmopolitanism 
Chiha is stretching his Lebanism to the breaking point, though for him it seems 
to have been no more than one more ideological construct to eliminate the 
“threat” of any form of Arabism becoming the national ideology of modern 
Lebanon. Alluding to this threat in ambiguous language, 102 he demands “une 
comprehension suffisante de sa position geographique [of Lebanon] ...; et, 
ensuite, de la nature des groupements divers dont fassociation constitue le 
peuple libanais.” 103 

Just as his Phoenicia through its geography succeeded in forging a 
cosmopolitan nation from various populations it came to contain, the same 
applies, under certain conditions, to the new nation. This focus on Lebanon’s 
geography has led some scholars to consider Chiha a geographical 
determinist. 104 But here we should recall that Chiha was a merchant-banker, 
who saw laissez-faire as the economic essence of cosmopolitan Lebanon, and an 
intellectual, who envisaged western culture, values and political systems as the 
means whereby the disparate communities that through the ages had found 
refuge in Lebanon could be blended into a single nation. Geography, with this 
cosmopolitan aspect, determined the future only if the “Lebanese people” 
successfully handled the “inconveniences” that still posed a threat: 

Nous ne nierons pas que la route sur laquelle nous nous trouvons et que le 
bastion-refuge qui la domine ont pour nous des avantages qui peuvent aller 
croissant du point de vue intellectuel et du point de vue economique. Mais il est 
manifeste que cette situation a des inconvenients graves, qu’elle comporte pour 
nous une menace constante sur le plan social et sur le plan politique. 105 

The main “inconvenience” that stood in the way of Lebanism was the 
traditional particularism of the minority groups. As within the unity of the 
“nation,” Chiha’s Lebanism leaves room for the communities as different 
entities, his approach is “syncretistic,” and aims, as Theodor FFanfs states, 
“neither for unity nor for diversity at any cost, but for unity in diversity.” 106 
This unity in diversity can be obtained by adopting a political pluralism, 
particularly parliamentarianism, as the arena for debate among the representa¬ 
tives of the “syncretistic” (ethnic) groups or the associated confessional 
minorities. While Chiha calls for a Lebanism that can unite all Lebanon’s 
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populations, he acknowledges that “la diversite est notre destin ,” 107 Because it is a 
“pays de minorites confessionelles associees, le Liban ne saurait tenir longtemps, 
politiquement, sans une assemblee qui soit le lieu de rencontre et d’union des 
communautes, en vue du controle commun de la vie politique de la nation.” 108 
Narrowing the gap between the social classes, and solving the problem of 
external “convoitise” and the internal “ irredentisme, m is brought about by the 
adoption of an economic and political system based on western legal models. 
The most suitable model for Lebanon are the Swiss, because of the great 
similarity between Lebanon and Switzerland not just in the mountainous 
geography they share, but more significantly in the diversity of their 
multicommunal populations. 110 

Where Chiha’s Lebanism differs from that of the founders is that it offers a 
blueprint for building a nation within the territorial state that is Lebanon, while 
theirs, first and foremost, was meant to create “Lebanon” and justify it as a 
territorial state. Although both reject Arabism, Chiha’s Lebanism, in the way it 
takes in the multicommunal entities, suggests a formula by which the Maronite 
elite could try to persuade the elites and intellectuals of the different 
communities not only to recognize the Lebanon they had created but also to 
be involved in power sharing. While the Lebanism of the founders hardly went 
beyond serving as a justification of the “national aspiration” of the “Lebanese,” 
Chiha’s Lebanism tackles both sides of the coin — political power sharing and 
ideological justification for Greater Lebanon. From 1926 this became the 
political discourse of the ruling elite to regulate Lebanon’s “diversity.” 


Arabism 

In actual fact, as formulated by Christian or, more narrowly Maronite 
intellectuals, Lebanism remained limited to and accepted by communal 
segments only, even within the Christian communities. That it was only 
partially successful in raising the national consciousness of Lebanese Christian 
intellectuals means that we can expect a number of other controversial 
interpretations of the group identity that the Lebanist discourse set out to 
construct and of the power relations it wanted to entrench. There are those who 
reject its historical, geographical and ethnographic tenets and consider the 
Lebanism of the founders and of Chiha as the ideological expression of mere 
parochial confessionalism, far removed from the nationalist discourse that could 
negate exactly these parochial loyalties that typify Lebanon’s ethno-religious 
communities and absorb them within a wider “meta-loyalty” of the nation. 
Others, who accept the Lebanist discourse, continue to defend it on two fronts. 
One stresses that it is no different from the other nationalisms found in other 
territorial states in the Arab world, where loyalty to state nationalism 
(: wataniyya ) is deeper than that to the “undefined and ambiguous” pan- 
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nationalism ( qawmiyya ) that is meant to transcend existing borders. 111 The 
other highlights the importance of Lebanism for the way it confronts the two 
main “dangers” in the Middle East: Arab nationalism, which has become 
politically Islamicized; and the various Islamic movements that seek to build an 
“Islamic empire” where secular nationalism will never have a chance. 112 Another 
result has been that some contemporary Lebanese writers have begun reassessing 
the “historical perceptions” of the first founders of Lebanism on how the 
Lebanese nation had withstood the Arab-Muslim invaders, reiterating the 
“successive persecutions” and “Christian resistance” from the Mardaites to the 
present day. Paradoxically, the nationalism that for Chiha and others was to 
create “unity” with “diversity” perpetuated the confessional “diversity” and 
deepened the communal cleavage in Lebanon. 113 

Similarly, and in reaction, the Arabism of the Mandatory period, in its appeal 
to the “Arab people” of Lebanon to unite without distinction between Christian 
and Muslim, was to don a confessional garb, even though there were Sunni, Shi‘i, 
and Druze intellectuals who shared the secular Arab-nationalism of the Christian 
founders. Initially, when intellectuals of the various communities began refuting 
the historical, geographical and ethnographic arguments of the Lebanists, the 
“national ideologies” they formulated were a combination of Arab nationalism 
and Syrianism. The discourse of Arabism, too, reconstructed the historical past in 
the image of the present. “Phoenicians,” “Arameans,” “Assyrians” and others 
became the ancestors of the modern Arabs as Greater Syria was portrayed as 
having existed as an Arab country before the rise of Islam. Successive invasions 
had done nothing to change the “Arab portrait” of Lebanon. Not only were the 
Phoenicians seen as Arabs, but the Maronites, too, were viewed as descendants of 
Arab tribes that had migrated from pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad Bayhum 
(1887-1980), a Sunni intellectual and politician who supported the Arab 
government of Faysal in Damascus, may serve here as an exponent of this Arabist 
discourse. Active in politics and writing from the 1920s to the 1970s, Bayhum 
argues against Lebanism’s separation of Lebanon from “the Arab world,” and 
instead calls upon the Lebanese communities to unite under the banner of Arab 
nationalism. Basing himself on “archaeological discoveries,” European historians 
and Arabist Christian intellectuals, Bayhum concludes that, like other parts of 
Syria, Lebanon had been Arabized before the rise of the Islam. 114 

But, unlike the founders of Lebanism, Bayhum does not focus on the pre- 
Islamic periods and dedicates the bulk of his historical record to Lebanon under 
the successive Muslim dynasties. To show how Christians had traditionally been 
well treated by Muslims, he quotes European and Muslim historians. 115 
Referring to the Crusaders, he omits the historical accounts of collaboration 
between Maronites and Crusaders, and instead concentrates on a number of 
prominent Maronite and other Christian families whose “ancestors” had come 
to settle in Lebanon from Arabia or the Hawran. 116 The Ma‘nl principality is 
described as Arab, its princes the first to manifest signs of Arabism in the face of 
Ottoman domination. 117 
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Throughout his books and articles, Bayhum constructs an historical 
antithesis to Lebanism. As he sees it, it was the creation of Greater Lebanon 
that fostered Lebanism among the established leaders of the new Lebanon. 
When Beirut became the capital of Greater Lebanon, he writes, 

a large group, supporters of the Mandate, came from Mount [Lebanon] into [the 
town] and took over the high ranks in the government and commercial com¬ 
panies. Thanks to their scientific skills, commercial expertise, and social activi¬ 
ties, they succeeded to shape the face of [Beirut], before the Muslims of Beirut 
and other Lebanese cities, who had rejected the new order and boycotted the 
institutions, had a chance to realize what had happened: when they did, the right 
moment had passed. It is worth noting that those who seized the seats of power 
during the Mandatory period belonged to the group which wanted a Lebanon 
separated from the Arab countries and, therefore, they collaborated with the 
Mandatory state to invent this Lebanon of theirs, [going as far as to] claim that 
the Lebanese belonged to a separate nation that had its own specific characte¬ 
ristics, totally unconnected with the Arabs [around them]. 118 

Bayhum points to a serious attempt during the first decade of the Mandatory 
period to have the Lebanese vernacular recognized as a separate language, i.e., 
distinct from Arabic. 119 This attempt, of course, failed, but then French was 
promoted in the official and educational institutions and gained a special place, 
notably among the “upper classes.” 120 Bayhum also mentions the debate that 
erupted in the early 1930s, on historical issues when state officials 
commissioned two academics, Asad Rustum and Fuad al-Bustanl, to prepare 
a history curriculum for schools along the lines of the historical arguments of 
Lebanism. According to Bayhum, because of the professional integrity of both 
academics the initiative came to nothing. 121 

Unlike Chiha’s “syncretistic” Lebanism, Bayhum’s Arabist discourse 
recognizes the Christians as “equal” partners, and he calls, at least on the 
ideological level, for integration of the Christians within the “Arab nation.” The 
“artificial” division of the Arab world into separate and independent states cannot 
alter the fact that Lebanon’s “national” ties with it are sealed by a common history 
and its people’s Arab origin. As Lebanon has no other course but to adopt 
Arabism, which puts Muslims and Christians on an equal footing, Bayhum has 
little problem either in finding the antithesis to la diversite est notre destin, namely, 
“unity is our destiny.” 122 At first, Bayhum shared the view of most other Sunni 
elites and intellectuals of Lebanon who envisaged the romantic restoration of a 
“national unity” in the form of one state comprising all or several Arab states. But 
after 1926, as did others of his Sunni colleagues, Bayhum changed his mind when 
some Sunni Muslim leaders decided gradually to accept the new territorial 
division of the 1920s. Over the next two decades the majority of Sunni Muslim 
leaders of Lebanon involved themselves more and more actively in the political 
life of the country, though they continued to pay lip service to pan-Arab “unity”. 

Bayhum admits that it had been an error of judgment on the part of the 
Muslim leaders to refuse to take part in the political life of the new state during 
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the 1920s because this had left the field open to the supporters of Lebanism, to 
occupy its high official ranks and to shape the new state’s identity. 123 

When Bayhum links the “’national portrait”’ of Greater Lebanon to the 
occupants of the upper echelons in the state institutions, we may read this as his 
way of pointing to social engineering. Like the majority of the Muslim (Sunni, 
Shi‘i and Druze) elites of the Mandatory period, Bayhum claims that during the 
first six years of the new Lebanon, the Maronite ruling and religious elites, 
backed by the French Mandatory administration, had been able to put in place 
their Lebanist discourse of “Lebanon as a homeland for the Christians” which 
for them justified “discrimination against the Muslims.” At the same time, 
Bayhum recognizes that part of the blame lies with the Muslim elites 
themselves, as for more than six years they had spurned taking part in state 
institutions: “In fact, the Muslims in Greater Lebanon, including myself, are 
also responsible for the discrimination which affected them at that time.” 124 

With Bayhum we now have the main elements in place that were to influence, 
if not determine, the early phase of the three conflicting discourses that, 
following the imposition of French mandatory rule, sought to construct the 
collective history and identity of the “Lebanese”—Lebanism, Arabism and 
Syrianism. As we saw, the way individuals positioned themselves within the field 
of power relations created by the Mandate varied before 1920, mostly in 
response to the rapidly changing political situation brought on by the war years, 
and continued to vary after 1920, as Arabism and Syrianism began to contest 
the hegemony that Lebanism had been able to wrest for itself at the outset of the 
Mandate. 

At this point I find it helpful to recall Llobsbawm’s reminder to the effect that 

all historians, whatever else their objectives, are engaged in this process (of 
invention) inasmuch as they contribute, consciously or not, to the creation, 
dismantling and restructuring of images of the past which belong not only to the 
world of specialist investigation but to the public sphere of man as a political 
being. 125 

Thus, in the following pages I want to look back at the “invention” of Lebanon 
from the vantage point offered by contemporary Lebanese intellectuals, 
historians and social scientists. As Paul Brass has argued, 

whether or not the culture of the group is ancient or is newly-fashioned, the 
study of ethnicity and nationality is in large part the study of politically induced 
cultural change. More precisely, it is the study of the process by which elites and 
counter-elites within ethnic groups select aspects of the group’s culture, attach 
new value and meaning to them, and use them as symbols to mobilize the 
group, to defend its interests, and to compete with other groups. In the process, 
those elites have an advantage whose leaders can operate most skillfully in 
relation to both the deeply-felt primordial attachments of group members and 
the shifting relationships of politics. 126 
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Chapter two, then, is largely an attempt to point up the primordial and 
instrumentalist elements Brass refers to that typify the writings of these 
contemporary Lebanese and to trace how they went about re-presenting the 
making of modern Lebanon. What we will find is that, even when written in 
the 1970s and 80s, none of the narratives they built succeeds in escaping the 
pull of the formative years of the state under the French Mandate. In other 
words, even when they are at their most lucid in outlining politically induced 
cultural change, they remain caught within the discourse of either Lebanism or 
Arabism, their arguments an integral part of the “confessional” debate. Or, if 
you wish, they never manage to step outside the “system.” 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: 
CONFESSIONALISM VS NATIONALISM 


Disgraced and abandoned by the world, it is possible that the Lebanese are 
finally beginning to discover themselves. There is a noticeable consensus among 
all but the more committed extremists today that all are Lebanese, sharing the 
same national identity, regardless of other, secondary, group affiliations and 
loyalties. 

Kamal Salibi, A House of Many Mansions (1985), p. 3. 


“Confessionalism,” “proportional representation,” “consociationalist de¬ 
mocracy,” are some of the terms Lebanese authors have coined to define what 
is generally called the “Lebanese system.” Briefly put, this consists of the 
institutionalization and legitimization of the confessional distribution of power 
that makes up governmental rule in Lebanon. Viewed by many as the 
condnuadon of the mutasarrifiyya established in Mount Lebanon in 1860, the 
system is often portrayed as a unique form of political organization. But it 
equally stands for the process of nation-building in a state whose borders had 
been drawn by the French to include unequal numbers of Christians and 
Muslims: Maronites, Greek Orthodox, Druzes, Shi'is, Sunnis, and others. 
Nazih Ayubi equates consociationalism with what he calls “community-centred 
corporatism,” of which “Lebanon represents the main Middle Eastern example 
(in some senses a ‘stretching’ of the Ottoman millet formula to its extreme 
possible limits) and one of the most significant cases on the international level.” 1 
Until the outbreak of the civil war in 1975, it seemed also one of the most 
successful. 


Salibi “One”—Salibi “Two” 

For Kamal Salibi, one of Lebanon’s foremost contemporary historians, that 
success was politically rooted in “a Christian-Muslim partnership in which both 
sides are almost equal in strength,” but which is “organized according to liberal 
traditions which the Christians, in particular, uphold.” 2 Without the Christians, 
Salibi wrote in 1966, “it might not have been much different from the rest of 
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the Middle East.” In other words, in no small measure because of the cultural 
level introduced by the Christians the Lebanese system enabled the country to 
stand “apart from its surroundings, displaying those marked Western tendencies 
by which it is chiefly distinguished.” 3 Thus, “Lebanon as a Westernizing 
country,” Salibi continues, 

can claim exceptional achievements. Here, as hardly anywhere else today in the 
Middle East and the Afro-Asian world, the existence of a free society has made a 
relative amount of stability and true progress possible. The Lebanese, unlike 
other Asians and Africans, have shown themselves capable of examining their 
national faults without undue sensitivity. They have also made intelligent att¬ 
empts to resolve their major internal and external problems without resorting to 
authoritarian measures. 4 

Clearly, for Salibi the “national faults” he mentions are there only because the 
westernization process in Lebanon is as yet incomplete, blame for which, he 
implies, cannot be laid at the door of the Christians. 

In 1985, after ten years of civil war, Salibi’s tone is very different: “In all but 
name, Lebanon today is a non-country.” But he immediately goes on: “Yet, 
paradoxically, there has not been a time when the Muslims and Christians of 
Lebanon have exhibited, on the whole, a keener consciousness of common identity, 
albeit with somewhat different nuances. They did not [do so] in 1920 ... nor 
did they really in 1943.” 5 No longer speaking of a Christian-Muslim 
partnership (in which the Christians more or less made the difference) but 
instead of a common identity for Christians and Muslims, Salibi now locates the 
latter in the deep attachment there resides in all Lebanese communities to a 
primordial core: “The plain fact remained that the religious communities in 
Lebanon were essentially tribes, or in any case behaved as tribes, and the 
[confidence] game that came to be played between them [in 1920] was a tribal 
game. At an overt level, the game was a contest between different nationalities 
for the country. At the covert level, tribal rivalries and jealousies were mainly 
involved.” 6 “Tribe” here is used literally, not figuratively, and is the same as the 
“core” of Smyth’s ethnie, “which resides in ... [the] quartet of ‘myths, 
memories, values and symbols’ and in the characteristic forms of styles and 
genres of certain historical configuration of the populations.” 7 What had gone 
wrong was that “nationalist ideals and principles aimed at the common good ... 
normally served as a mere cover [for] atavistic loyalties.” 8 Three years later Salibi 
develops this line of thought as follows: 

Religious sects, in their social behavior, may be described as tribes in disguise. 
What holds a given sect together, and keeps it in existence down the generation, 
is instinctive group solidarity rather than reasoned religious conviction. In the 
modern Arab East (as is no doubt the case elsewhere), existing Christian and 
Islamic sects are in fact tribes, not only in social behavior but also by historical 
origin. 9 
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Digging ever deeper to reveal this tribal “core,” Salibi comes up with historical 
traces which tell him that the origins of both Muslim and Christian sects in 
Lebanon are to be found in the Arabian peninsula, before they migrated 
northwards. For example, the Maronites, who in Arabic are called Mawarina 
(pi. of Murdni) and whose first patriarch is called Yuhanna al-Saruml, were 
driven out by the Jews from Wadi Sarum, which “is reckoned to be the most 
fertile tributary of Wadi Najran” in Yemen where “at least two villages still carry 
the name Muran.” 10 The Shi‘is of Lebanon, who are called Matdwila (pi. of 
Mitwali), are three tribes, Awza‘, ‘Amila (from Yemen), and Matwal (from the 
village of Mutawil, in the southern Llijaz). 11 The Druzes “rather than being 
called after DarazI, actually carry the name of an Arab tribe, Banu Darlza, who 
inhabited the vicinity of Mecca some time before Islam.” Salibi further suggests 
that al-Daraz! himself was given that name because he “belonged to the Banu 
Dariza.” 12 

With this kind of fanciful anthropology Salibi may have hoped to persuade 
Lebanese ethno-religious communities of their “common identity.” But it 
cannot settle the many other controversies that make up the all-consuming 
debate at the heart of modern Lebanon’s history. Revolving as it does around al- 
td’ifiyya (confessionalism), into this debate Lebanon’s politicians, intellectuals 
and practically everyone else who has a stake in the country’s political and 
cultural future, compress the weight of their disagreements on questions of 
national identity, the distribution of power and wealth, the nature of Lebanon’s 
culture, the legitimacy and history of the state, ties with the West as well as the 
East, and so forth. It is of course in the first place the “actors,” those who 
formulate ideological justifications for ethnic and nationalist movements, who 
will want to decide what “belongs” and what doesn’t, what is “genuine” and 
what is “false.” In Chapter One I showed how primordialist and instrumentalist 
positions guided the actions and writings of Lebanon’s politicians and 
intellectuals “of the first hour,” both those who helped put in place the 
Lebanese system, i.e., confessionalism ( al-td’ifiyya ), as those who worked to 
oppose it. I will now turn in some detail to the spate of academic and other 
writings produced since the 1950s, in particular following the outbreak of the 
civil war by a generation trying to come to grips with the ravages of the civil 
war. My main aim here is, first, to show how that “first hour” debate has 
continued to set the parameters for the polemics of today, and then also to 
analyze how significant primordialist/culturalist and instrumentalist/modernist 
arguments have remained in the way contemporary authors position themselves 
when they set out to create/invent their self-image. Given the unstable political 
and social conditions thrown up by the civil war, it will come as no surprise to 
find many of them shifting position, often more than once and not seldom from 
one end of the political spectrum to the other. 

Remains the question of why this should be so. That is, why do we find 
historians and intellectuals during or, rather, in the face of a brutal and often 
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savage civil war, reproducing arguments and constructs that had helped 
underpin a political system that now seemed to be collapsing before their very 
eyes. Answers to this question will start to unfold, I hope, as we go along. 

In his comprehensive study Identite confessionnelle et temps social chez les 
historiens libanais contemporains, Ahmad Beydoun makes an exception for 
Kamal Salibi who, he says, cannot be accused of “confessional historiography” 
because his main effort has been to illustrate the gap between “myth” and “true 
history.” 13 But, as we saw above, Salibi had not much of a problem either in 
rewriting his historical narrative according to how events were developing in the 
present. For Salibi, too, “the civil war has failed as yet to destroy the 
fundamental political and administrative structure of the Lebanese Republic,” 
i.e., the Lebanese system has been safeguarded. 14 To make sure it continues to 
work, i.e., to ensure Lebanon’s survival as a sovereign territorial state, a slight 
historical correction is required: 

Because the Christian Lebanese ... claimed for the different communities which 
happened to form the population of Lebanon a special historical nationality 
separate and distinct from the common Arabism, they kept the legitimacy of the 
Lebanese state in question not only for other Arabs, but also for large and 
important sectors of the Lebanese population. 15 

How Salibi, by inventing a common Arab identity, facilitates this “concession to 
the reality of Arabism” the Christian needed to make we saw above. 

On the whole one can discern three broad tendencies typifying the 
historiographical debate. Here, too, the range of differing positions and 
arguments we find within each of them reveals how very much alive these 
disputes have remained—or, of course, how entrenched the system has become. 
The first is made up of scholars who hold on to Chiha’s notion of “la diversite est 
notre destin .” These are mainly Christians and their approach largely 
“primordialist.” The second, directly opposed to the first, consists mainly of 
Muslim scholars for whom Chiha’s “ diversite ” is unacceptable because it entails 
an “artificial” division of the Lebanese people who are all Arabs, and it separates 
them from the Arab nation, which alone is the “authentic” national entity for 
the Lebanese state. Here positions too rest on primordialist/culturalist 
arguments, in this case that Arab culture alone can guarantee a rightful place 
for each of the religious communities within Lebanon’s borders. The third 
tendency brings together Muslim and Christian scholars who view “ethnicity” 
and “confessionalism” as instruments in the hands of interested parties out to 
maintain their political hegemony. Communal cleavages should be done away 
with so that the Lebanese can truly become one shab (people or nation) and 
Lebanon their watan (country). 
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Messarra and Harik: “La diversite est notre destin” 

Taking their cue from Chiha’s perceptions on Lebanon as un pays des 
communautes associees, many contemporary Christian scholars view Lebanon’s 
ethno-religious communities as natural entities. To mind spring the works of 
Antoine Messarra and Iliya Harik, two scholars from different disciplines and 
different communities. In his Theorie generate du systeme politique libanais 
Antoine Messarra analyses the Lebanese system in terms of “independent 
entities” that are grounded not in religion but in culture: “Les communautes par 
rapport a l’Etat au Liban ne sont pas des communautes de fideles, mais des 
groupements culturels.” 16 To enable these “cultural groupings” to live together 
necessitates a political system based on “[1]e partage du pouvoir en vue d’une 
participation de toutes le communautes au pouvoir et a la gestion des ressources 
et de la prosperite collective et, d’autre part, en respectant le particularismes des 
communautes.” 17 Because power-sharing required ‘une large coalition des leaders 
politiques’ of these communities the system was based on consensus. 18 Although 
Messarra recognizes the role of the elites in the creation of such a consensus, it is 
cultural pluralism that determines this role. Like Chiha, whose definition of 
Lebanon as un pays des communautes associees led him to the deterministic 
notion that la diversite est notre destin, his pluralist notion of groupements culturels 
leads Messarra to the similarly deterministic conclusion that “le Liban est 
condamne au modele de participation ou modele consensuel.” 19 

Wanting to erect a barrier between the political system and religious symbols 
and sentiments, Messarra argues that the Lebanese system differentiates between 
the communities as “socio-cultural entities of spiritual families (‘ d’ildt ruhiyya )” 
and as religious frameworks of “believers.” Socio-cultural entities are there to 
promote power-sharing but also to ensure that individual religious beliefs are 
held in respect. The politicization of religion by the elites, as occurred in 
Lebanon, does not stem from their recognition of the communities as socio¬ 
cultural entities but rests with the politicians who use the religious sentiments of 
the believers as a political instrument. This differentiation between “socio¬ 
culture entities” and “believers” helps him to justify the system which, he 
believes, works to diminish confessional politics and reduce the role of the 
political elites who are behind the politicization of religious sentiments. In this 
sense, based as it is on cultural primordialism, the political system becomes a 
discrete factor that can act independently of and remain largely unaffected by 
people who may want to manipulate religion for political aims. 20 

Iliya Harik, too, sees al-td’ifiyya (confessionalism) as a socio-political and 
primordial (' ariqa ) phenomenon unique to Lebanon. For Harik each td’ifa 
(community or confession) has its own “social characteristics” that have been 
formed throughout the historical process by geographical, economic and 
cultural components. 21 While in 1920 the elites of Lebanon established a 
political system that recognized the “social characteristics” of each individual 
community, elites in Syria, Iraq, Turkey and Iran, from the moment these had 
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become territorial states, had been busy trying to integrate by force the several 
communities within their borders into a homogeneous and united nation. Not 
only had integration not been achieved in any of these four countries, but 
forced integration had led to domination by one group over the others. Writing 
before 1975, Harik argues that it was Lebanon’s recognition of the communities 
as social and cultural units and their proportional representation in state 
institutions that had contained the confessional conflict. 22 Getting rid of 
confessionalism could be achieved not by superseding, but, on the contrary, by 
continuing the principle of proportional representation. 23 

Although with many Lebanese the civil war undermined their conviction 
that the political system worked, Harik never abandoned his belief that it was 
the sole guarantee of the survival of united Lebanon. “Lebanon was and still is a 
pluralist society in its culture ... and its political system. Its social structure is 
obvious to everyone and its heterogeneity is not a transitional but a historical 
and primordial phenomenon ( zdhira ‘arlqa ).” Criticizing those who wanted to 
abolish the system and see it replaced by a uniform and homogeneous society, 
he asks whether they could achieve this without violence—and even then, 
would Lebanese society ever really be homogeneous? 24 According to him the 
civil war was not caused by the system itself, so to speak from the inside, but 
from the outside, e.g., by regional conflicts, particularly the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. 25 The only way forward for a united Lebanon was to improve the 
existing system because its social and cultural characteristics made confession¬ 
alism “primordial” and “perennial.” In this sense, Harik always subscribed to 
the Chiha’s two famous statements: “ La diversite est notre destin” and “Le Liban 
un pays des communautes associees .” 

The primordial approach is found in many other Christian scholars and 
intellectuals for whom cultural cleavage would always form the main obstacle on 
the road to Lebanese nationhood. 26 Although, with Harik and Messarra, they 
approach the confessional or “ethnic” pluralism of Lebanon in ways similar to 
Chiha, their analysis of nation-building in a multi-communal state is limited 
because they refuse to accept that Lebanism and Arabism lead to two opposed 
national identities. Some allude to Lebanon’s Arab face but, on the whole, the 
nation is seen as congruent with the state. Lebanon, for them, is a nation-state 
and all who live within its borders together form the Lebanese nation. 27 


Munah al-Sulh and al-Fadl Shalaq: “Lebanon—One Culture” 

The second tendency is typical primarily of Sunni Muslim intellectuals, who 
clearly see the political confessionalism of Lebanon as a French creation rather 
than as a political solution to a primordial-cultural problem. This does not make 
them instrumentalists, as here the communities are seen as groups adhering to 
religious doctrines rather than as social and cultural entities. That is, in 
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Lebanon, as in all other Arab countries, there is one nation, namely the Arab 
nation. Although these intellectuals are willing to accept the “colonialist 
territorial division” of the Arab umma into several Arab states as a fait accompli, 
they stress that neither this nor the presence of different religious communities 
can supersede the Arab identity of the Lebanese. Munah al-Sulh and al-Fadl 
Shalaq are two of the many intellectuals who well represent this tendency. 
Countering the concept of Lebanon as a country of associated communities, 
Munah al-Sulh argues: 

It is a sort of simplification contradicting reality and history to conceive of 
Lebanon as a society of mere confessions, and consequently as a stock company 
in which every community has shares proportional to the number of its me¬ 
mbers, and finally it [Lebanon] was born like this to justify its existence, essence 
of its system and continuity. In fact Lebanon ... with its present boundaries and 
its structure and system has two tendencies: one separating [it] from and the 
other relating [it] to the Arab area ,.. 28 

Since the confessional system was adopted, the state of Lebanon will always 
have to confront the communal issue. However, unlike Harik and Messarra, 
Munah al-Sulh argues that the integration process of building the nation-state 
should rely not on any communal consensus but “on independence [vis-a-vis 
the West] and on Arabism, which constitute the chemistry of al-indimaj al- 
watam (national integration).” 29 

The intimate relationship between religion—i.e., Islam—and culture—i.e., 
Arab culture—is further worked out by al-Fadl Shalaq, for whom Lebanon is an 
integral part of Arab culture, even though some Christians, because of their 
minority complex, may reject this. According to him, both the Muslims and the 
Christians incontestably belong to Arab, i.e., Muslim culture: “Islamic culture 
(in its holistic sense) is a historical legacy and an objective reality which cannot 
be removed by political desires and motives.” In this sense, the one culture that 
is primordial and perennial is the Arab-Muslim one. Thus “the non-Muslim 
minorities were and are a part of the Islamic society in the past and the present 
... And if some minorities, or portions of them, claim for themselves non-Arab- 
Islamic culture, this is no other than adopting an alien culture” for which he 
sees no chance to succeed. 30 As Lebanon’s minorities do not constitute cultural 
entities but are rooted in religious doctrines, there is but one “historic solution” 
for the minority problematics. It calls for two preconditions: “First, the 
minorities should undertake their duties for al-indimaj ft jism al-’umma 
(integration in the national body) and recognize their Arab identities, 
abandoning their tendency to separatism. Second, the [Arab-Muslim] majority 
should propose a democratic and rational arrangement which for the minorities 
will create ... a situation in which arguments based on the fear complex [of the 
minorities] can be eliminated.” 31 

Again, if among contemporary Lebanese their cultural-primordialist 
approach leads many Christian intellectuals to fully endorse Lebanism on the 
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point of cultural diversity, that same approach leads many Muslim intellectuals 
to adopt arguments similar to those brought forward by Sunni nationalists 
during the Mandatory period regarding the unity of Arab culture in Lebanon. 


Saygh and Mughayzil: Colonialism at the Root of Confessionalism 

The third tendency comprises those intellectuals and scholar for whom the 
“confessional system” in Lebanon is no other than the indigenous response to 
French colonialism by a specific group or groups in Mount Lebanon who, in 
the 1920s, were able to translate this form of collaboration into a position of 
hegemony in the new state. What further significantly helped them to achieve 
this was their instrumental use of sectarianism. While culturally, economically 
and politically they consider Lebanon as an Arab country, they see nationalism 
as a recent phenomenon, imported into or, if one wishes, implanted in the 
Middle East as the corollary of that other product of modernism—colonialism. 
Western economic penetration into Bilad al-Shdm (Greater Syria) led to the rise 
of a bourgeoisie that had a clear class interest in promoting nationalist ideas. 
Confessionalism, or the way it is being exploited by the elites, is here seen as 
embodying a regressive policy, put in place by exactly this combination of 
related factors, i.e., colonialist penetration, a newly-rising “middle class” and the 
counter attempts of traditional strata to prevent themselves from being eclipsed. 
Not surprisingly, authors here often feel most comfortable with an openly 
Marxist approach. 

The view that confessionalism in Lebanon is purely an instrument in the 
hands of the elites to propel their own economic and political interests is 
eloquently put forward by Anls al-Saygh in his Lubndn al-Td’ifi (Confessionalist 
Lebanon), published as early as 1955. The fact that Saygh was a refugee from 
Palestine who had fled to Lebanon from his home town Tiberias during the war 
of 1948 may well have helped shape his critical attitude. 

Four years later Joseph Mughayzil, a Greek-Orthodox Lebanese intellectual, 
approached the subject along much the same lines in his Lubndn ival-Qadiyya 
al-Arabiyya (Lebanon and the Arab Cause). Both authors are still widely quoted 
by almost all contemporary Lebanese intellectuals who today deal with 
confessionalism in a similarly critical way. Saygh uses the term al-td’ifiyya on 
two levels; on the first, al-td’ifiyya means much the same as “multi-communal 
society,” on the second, it stands for the politicization of society by those he 
calls al-td’ifiyyun (confessionalists). Saygh’s polemical approach is clear from the 
start in the way he sets out his argument with those who see confessionalism in 
Lebanon as “primordial” and a “facts of nature”: 

According to the contemporary confessionalists [the supporters of the political 

system], confessionalism becomes one of [the axioms] ordained by history as a 

firman ... That is, confessionalism becomes its own raison d’etre in the present. 
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According to its contemporary supporters, confessionalism becomes the direct 
raison d’etre of Lebanon. But confessionalism has no raison d’etre in Lebanon, it 
is the most dangerous and false [claim]. 32 

Saygh holds that these confessionalists depend on the argument that “Lebanon 
has always been a living museum of different communities.” 33 

Accordingly, the author outlines that Lebanon underwent six historical 
stages, from before Christianity to the present, in each of which al-td’ifiyya may 
have had its specific features but was always used as a political tool. Even “the 
confessionalists of the [first] stage manipulated al-td’ifiyya, using it as a mask 
behind which to hide their commercial and political interests.” 34 With the 
spread of Christianity, al-td’ifiyya took the form of a sectarian dispute, with the 
clergy encouraging and manipulating it. From the Arab-Muslim conquest to the 
beginning of the Mamluk period, the third stage, al-ta’ifiyya, could be found 
wearing feudal garb. It was in the fourth stage, from the Mamluk period to the 
nineteenth century, that al-td’ifiyya became feudally subordinated to the 
interests of the big landowners. The fifth stage, which lasted from the 
nineteenth century to the establishment of Greater Lebanon, was the colonial 
period, in which the Western powers used al-td’ifiyya to promote their own 
interests. In the early twentieth century, the sixth stage, “ al-td’ifiyya became part 
of the history of the country, even its entire history ... has become real, 
[though, here, too] remains hidden from sight behind [the] disguise [of such] 
twentieth-century concepts as nationalism, scientism and democracy.” Thus al- 
td’ifiyya turned into an ideology “through which the new confessionalists now 
attempt to lure the masses.” 35 

Saygh underpins his “instrumentalist” approach with accounts from 
Muslim, Lebanese-Christian and European chroniclers and historians. Having 
shown in the first five chapters the historical development of al-td’ifiyya as an 
instrument of politicians, clergymen, and colonial powers, 36 in his final chapter 
entitled al-td’ifiyya al-‘aqa’idiyya (ideological confessionalism), Saygh tackles his 
subject on several fronts, critically analyzing such topics as the power of ideology 
in the modern age, nationalist concepts in the Middle East, and the interrelation 
between ideologies—as disguises—and the interests of those who promote 
them, and others when the “new confessionalists” of the Lebanese state “realized 
that the twentieth-century human being has become (obsessed with ideology),” 
they turned confessionalism into an ideology. There are two currents: one 
Islamic confessionalism in the guise of Arab nationalism, and the other 
Christian confessionalism, masked as Lebanese-nationalism 37 

The roots of both currents should be located in Lebanon of the late 
nineteenth century, but here Saygh distinguishes between two forms or stages in 
the development of each of these nationalist concepts. “Arabism” in its first 
form was not qawmiyya (nationalism) but more akin to wataniyya (patriotism). 
According to him, confusion between the two terms has prevailed among Arab 
scholars ever since George Antonius published his The Arab Awakeningm 1932. 
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Patriotism is related to the intellectual activities of the students of the Protestant 
College of Beirut, who wanted to “revive” what they saw as “the national 
culture” by following concepts worked out by Butrus al-Bustanl and Naslf al- 
Yazijl. This cultural Arabism or patriotism was soon taken up by the Muslim 
elites, who transformed it into Islamic-confessional nationalism. The separate 
history and culture that Maronite clergymen and politicians were meanwhile 
inventing led to Christian-confessional nationalism. Thus, the Arabism of the 
Muslim elites and the Lebanism of the Christian elites, as they emerged in 
Mandatory Lebanon Saygh explains as new forms of an age-old confessionalism, 
this time masked by nationalist ideologies. 38 A non-confessional nationalist 
concept arose only in the 1920s and 1930s, i.e., one that differed from 
nineteenth-century patriotism and from confessional nationalism, through the 
works of Qustantln Zuraiq, Nablh Faris, Niqula Ziyada, Edward ‘Atiyya and 
Albert Hourani. Even though it was formulated by secularist scholars who 
conceived of Islam in terms of culture rather than religion, this new nationalism 
was harnessed by Muslims to their interest in Lebanon as a confessionalist 
state. 39 

In a similar vein, Mughayzil also points to two causes that together secured 
confessionalism in Lebanon since the nineteenth century. According to 
Mughayzil, two combined causes led to the rise of confessionalism in Lebanon: 
the internal elites and colonial interests. 40 It was these two factors that during 
the Mandatory period solidified confessionalism as a political system, while at 
the same time obfuscating nationalist conceptions and dichotomizing the elites 
into Christians and Muslims. This state of affairs could only lead to conflicts, as 
happened in 1958 over the shortlived United Arab Republic between Syria and 
Egypt. 41 After the civil war had further deepened that dichotomy, Mughayzil 
must have felt sadly vindicated. In an article on “the impact of the political 
dispute on the religious life in Lebanon,” published in 1985, he repeats the 
same arguments he had put forward twenty-six years earlier, that confession¬ 
alism, by the merger of colonial interests and elite politics in the Mandatory 
period, had led to the politicizations of every aspect of Lebanese life in the post¬ 
independence era. 42 

Saygh and Mughayzil have been severely criticized by other Christian 
intellectuals for the way Muslim intellectuals have been able to use their 
standpoint to undermine the fundamentals of the cultural pluralism of Lebanese 
society and, especially, the “specificity” of Christian culture within the Muslim 
environment. To what extent Chiha’s basic arguments still prevail among a 
large segment of the contemporary Christian intellectuals and politicians can be 
gauged from the criticism Charles Shartouni, a Maronite intellectual, has leveled 
against Mughayzil’s conception of “confessionalism”: 

[That] confessionalism is a transient phenomenon whose origin went back to 

the Western colonial era, is an ideological statement and does not correspond 

with the socio-historical reality from which the phenomenon stems. Con¬ 
fessionalism is a general social phenomenon produced by the socio-political 
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structure of Ddr al-Isldm. Within Ddr al-Isldm the association [of the different 
sects] has been based on unequal social contract, stressing the specific juridical 
position of the non-Muslims which, on the socio-political and civic-topographic 
level, sidelined them into a marginal and stagnant position and, with time, into 
tragical demographic degradation ... In this way the national and ethnic Chu¬ 
rches, the Jewish groups and even the Muslim minorities were turned into a 
series of ghettos within the Muslim city, from hdrat al-Nasdra (the Christian 
quarter) to hdrat al-Yahild (the Jewish quarter). 43 

For Shartouni, the confessional structure put in place in Lebanon in the 1920s 
was “the most significant historical attempt to depart” from the Muslim legacy 
“through a consensual political endeavor based on an equal contract among the 
Muslim community, the non-Muslim communities and the Muslim minorities’ 
communities.” It was a Lebanese form of kaydn (entity) that had its roots in the 
Middle Ages. 44 

Confessionalism here is seen, first of all, as the product of the primordial 
nature of the Muslim state, with the Lebanese kaydn then correcting the historic 
injustice committed by Ddr al-Isldm. The instrumentalist perceptions of Saygh 
and Mughayzil are adopted by almost all Christian and Muslim intellectuals 
who see Lebanon’s political confessionalism as a malady of which the country 
must be cured. In the debate with the supporters of al-sigha al-Shihdwiyya 
(Chiha’s form) of nationalism and Lebanon’s political system, Marxists and 
different nationalists (whether Arab Muslims, secular Arabs, or Syrian 
nationalists) continue to cite Saygh’s and Mughayzil’s theses but not seldom 
ignore the difference they make between “instrumental” and “primordial” 
approaches to match their concepts. This is especially obvious with intellectuals 
and politicians who see Arab-Muslim culture as the only primordial—that is, 
for them genuine—culture in Lebanon. These apply the “instrumentalism” of 
Saygh and Mughayzil only to refute al-sigha al-Shihdwiyya. But the same can be 
noticed even among Lebanese Marxists, many of whom have to shed their 
“instrumentalist” approach somewhere along the line as they picture 
“confessionalism” as a sort of “false consciousness” perpetuated by the 
bourgeoisie in the class struggle that will inexorably culminate in a socialist 
regime. 


Ziyada and KawtharanI: Arab-Muslim Tradition vs. Western 
Colonialism 

Further nuances can be found in the writing of Man Ziyada and Wajlh 
KawtharanI. Man Ziyada is a Sunni Muslim historian who, among other 
things, oversaw the production of a series of “Studies on Arab Nationalist 
Thought” published by the institute of al-Inmd’ al-Arabi (Arab Develop¬ 
ment). 45 An article he included in a volume titled Lubndn: al-Hadara al-Wahida 
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(Lebanon: One Civilization) gives a fair idea of Ziyada’s view on culture and 
nationalism in Lebanon. 46 He first lists different definitions of the terms haddra 
(civilization) and thaqdfa (culture) as he finds them in dictionaries and in 
Western academic literature. Adopting of the terminology of American 
anthropologists and the distinction they make between “culture” and 
“civilization” will lead us up the garden path if this convinces us that Lebanon 
has several “cultural forms,” and consequently several identities, because even in 
small areas different nuances on the cultural level, as in “folklore,” can be 
found. 47 

To refute “cultural pluralism” as the basis of a separate Christian 
nationalism, Ziyada argues that the key to understanding nationalism in 
Lebanon is to locate the different nuances of “culture” within its “one 
civilization.” Like many parts of the Arab world, Lebanon was Arabized before 
and remained Arab after the rise of the Islam. The fact that Lebanon is 
inhabited by several religio-cultural communities does not mean that it has 
several civilizations. Cultural elements typical of each region are in constant flux 
to the extent that this sometimes introduces enclaves into the overall Arab 
tradition, as we see today: “The tradition is fissured, scattered and never 
constant ( al-turdth mabtur mutaqati‘ghayr muttasil). It was severed by the dark 
ages and different forms of colonialism.” 48 Even the huge impact the West had 
in Lebanon never succeeded in excising this culture from the wider Arab 
civilization, as the latter serves as the framework for all “cultural expressions and 
behaviors.” 49 

In other words, Arab haddra (civilization) is a “primordial” factor which 
Western economic and cultural penetration cannot totally suppress even among 
Lebanon’s Christians. To illustrate how this applies specifically to the 
Maronites, whose intellectuals “claim” a separate nationality, Ziyada includes 
a quote from Henry Guys, who was French consul in Beirut in the early 
nineteenth century, in which he describes some aspects of Maronite “cultural 
expressions and behaviors.” Ziyada then comments: “If the author had not 
mentioned that he was speaking of Maronites ... the reader could easily think 
that he was speaking not just of the Maronites but at the very least, of all 
Lebanese, and, we may add, of Iraqis or Kuwaitis as well.” 50 

Much like Saygh and Mughayzil, Ziyada claims that in Lebanon, as in all the 
Arab countries, confessionalism became a “political instrument” only due to 
Ottoman and Western colonialism. 51 From the sixteenth until the late 
nineteenth century, the Ottomans controlled the region through a policy of 
divide-and-rule. At the same time, Western powers, notably France and Britain, 
were using the religious communities to gain a foothold for their economic, 
cultural and political penetration of the Middle East. In Lebanon, the French 
educational institutions of the Jesuits and other missionaries went about 
energetically to foster specific nuances of culture in Lebanon 

to produce intellectuals of the type which France wanted. In these institutions, 

during their heyday, the idea was born that the Maronites were a separate, 
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superior and specific haddra (civilization) and that there was a pluralism of 
civilizations in Lebanon. The first exponents of this claim were Michel Chiha, 
Petro Trad, Charles Dabbas and others who had all been educated by the foreign 
French missionaries . 52 


Still, however successful they may have been in fostering cultural separatism, 
there always remained clear traces of the “primordial” elements of Arab culture. 
This explains why, despite Westernization and colonialism, the Lebanese masses 
until today share with the Arabs not only their language but all other means of 
cultural expression, such as the art, literature, etc. 53 

In a historical study in which he covers the socio-political development of 
Lebanon and the Arab East from 1860 to 1920, Wajlh Kawtharani, a Shi‘i 
historian, uses the term the “Arab-Muslim civilization” in much the same way 
as Ziyada, though with him there is a stronger focus on the mode of production 
and the social structure of the Ottoman Muslim period when it comes to 
defining the meaning of the term. Placing nineteenth-century Mount Lebanon 
and then the establishment of Greater Lebanon within the context of an 
historical period, he argues that “this civilization” had been in decline since at 
least the eighteenth century. Before it lost its vigor in the nineteenth century, 
Lebanon’s several communities, including the Maronites, had attained full 
integration within the cultural and socio-economic structure of the Arab East. 54 
When this was then interrupted by Europe’s forceful expansion into the 
Ottoman empire, cultural “pockets” were being inserted into this “united 
civilization.” In a historical process that culminated after the first world war with 
the imposition of French and British mandates European colonialism forced 
radical changes upon the traditional socio-economic structure of Arab societies 
in the East. One such change was the severing of al- mutasarrifiyya of Mount 
Lebanon, and subsequently Greater Lebanon, from its natural hinterland and 
turning it into a separate political entity whose leaders claimed nationalist 
particularity vis-a-vis its Arab-Muslim surroundings. 55 

Elsewhere Kawtharani analyzes the socio-economic and political situations 
in Lebanon since the sixteenth century even more succinctly, arguing that the 
Arab-Muslim types of economy, society and polity were subject to the joint 
pressures of colonialism and the concomitant deterioration of the socio¬ 
economic structures in the Ottoman provinces. He reiterates that from 1516 to 
the early nineteenth century, the struggle within societies, i.e., in Mount 
Lebanon as well as in other parts of the Ottoman empire, bore the economic 
and political features of conflict between classes and clans rather than between 
religious communities. 56 

Until the nineteenth century al-ta‘adud al-madhhabl (sectarian pluralism) 
was restricted merely to differences among the doctrines of the sects. Social 
stratification developed later, only with the onset of colonialism, and it was then 
that the socio-economic and ideological forms of td’ifiyya (confessionalism) 
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arose. A first form of pluralism known in Lebanon and of course throughout the 
Ottoman empire was the millet system, which was “meant to organize the 
specificities of the religious doctrines within the state.” 57 With time, through 
the Capitulations 58 and the increasing commercial and cultural expansion of 
Europe, millets became “religious minorities” over which the European powers 
demanded the right of protection. From here, it was a small step for “the subject 
of the ‘religious minorities’ to become a legal issue, which justified intervention 
by one partner [to the agreement] in the affairs of the other.” KawtharanI is then 
able to clinch his argument by stating that “[t]hus, in the nineteenth-century 
colonial lexicon the ‘Ottoman millet’ became synonymous with ‘nation’ and 
‘people’ in their European sense.” 59 

The economic and cultural intervention of “Western colonialism fostered 
the ‘specificity’ of the Maronite community, giving it political and territorial 
form whose ideological expression was to be imparted to the Lebanese project 
[of Greater Lebanon] as one of the colonial ways of dividing al-watan al-Arabi 
(the Arab country).” 60 The Lebanese “project,” as it allowed the Maronite 
community to predominate, provoked Muslim opposition. The Maronite elites 
resorted to “ideology as a successful instrument” for producing and reproducing 
the conditions that kept this predominance in place. Bilingualism and cultural 
pluralism were part of this ideology 61 . KawtharanI on the one hand argues that 
“Lebanism” and “Greater Lebanon” were instruments of European colonialism 
and the Maronite elites who economically and culturally had integrated into the 
“network of relations with Western capitalism, while on the other, he treats 
such terms as al-watan al-Arabi (the Arab nation), al-hadara al-Arabiyya (Arab 
civilization) and al-turdth al-Arabi al-asil (Arab genuine tradition) as abstract 
“givens.” Yet, somewhat paradoxically, he also claims that the latter arose as part 
of the challenge of the East to European colonial expansion. 62 As al-watan al- 
Arabi is “a primordial and perennial entity” that existed long before the colonial 
period, even outside all historical development, he resolves this by claiming that 
the challenge to Western colonialism actually was no other than a reforming, 
reviving, uniting and mobilizing of the productive forces that he concealed 
within the Arab tradition. 63 

Viewing the modern history of the Arab East as a battlefield where the Arab- 
Muslim “tradition” faces the economic and cultural offensive of the West, 
KawtharanI romanticizes not only the early Arab-Muslim periods but even the 
early Muslim rule of the Ottomans. He sees both the Lebanism of the Christian 
intellectuals and politicians and the kind of nationalism adopted by the Muslim 
politicians in Mandatory Lebanon as products of the “pockets” engendered in 
Arab-Muslim society by the inroads of colonialism and Ottoman decline. In 
this sense, the economic, if not Marxist, explanation KawtharanI offers of the 
historical background to the establishment of Greater Lebanon and the rise of 
Lebanism reflects the works of some modern Lebanese Marxist scholars whose 
viewpoints form an antithesis to the positions of Christian scholars who keep 
supporting Chiha’s outlook. 64 
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Dahir: Hyphenating Confessionalism and Class 

While Ziyada and Kawtharanl view Lebanon’s cultural pluralism ( al-ta‘adudiyya 
al-hadariyya ) of al-td’ifiyya as the fragmentation of the “one civilization” ( al- 
hadara al-wahida ) wrought by the divisive forces of the West, Mas‘ud Dahir 
and Mahdi ‘Amil approach the issues of “confessional” cleavage and cultural 
pluralism from a “Marxist” point of view. Theirs are controversial 
interpretations of these same issues, as commonly found among Lebanese 
Marxist intellectuals and scholars. In the first of Dahir’s four historical works, 
The Social History of Lebanon, 1914—1926, written before 1975, “Greater 
Lebanon” is seen as the product of French imperialism. The social structures, 
the political systems and confessional conflicts introduced into Mount Lebanon 
in the nineteenth century, and later during the Mandatory, were directly 
determined by economic factors, i.e., by a European power subordinating the 
country to the demands of market capitalism, whereby the class struggle was 
played out behind the ideological disguise of confessionalism. In this historical 
perception, both leaders and masses increasingly ignored their religio-communal 
or clannish background in favor of “social classes,” whose stratification was 
dictated by the economic transformation set in motion by the imperialist 
expansion of European capitalism. 65 

In Lebanon: Independence, System and Pact, written after the outbreak of the 
civil war, Dahir presents a Marxist explanation of the failure of the Lebanese 
political system. Part one includes the Mandatory period and offers the same 
analytical approach as his previous study, but Dahir seems to run into trouble 
when he tries to combine his perception of the “class struggle” with his notion 
of the confessional system. While the classes are pictured as “social groupings” 
without people, religious leaders and politicians are seen as representatives of 
confessional and national tendencies and clans rather than of social classes. 66 

When, in a chapter called Bayna ‘urubat al-dhat wa-‘urubat al-maslaha 
(“Between Arabism of the heart and Arabism of the interest”), Dahir deals with 
the “nationalism” that developed during the Mandatory period in much the 
same way as the Arab-nationalists, he abandons his Marxist approach. Under 
the French Mandate, two political tendencies developed, one Arabist, calling for 
full independence, the other confessionalist, rejecting Lebanon’s Arabism and 
seeking “the continuation of the Mandate in order to protect independence 
against the danger of absorption of the Lebanese territories into the neighboring 
Arab countries.” 67 According to Dahir, encouraged by the French authorities 
the confessionalist tendency rejected Arabism, which was deliberately identified 
with Islamism, and then invented a Phoenician and Mediterranean national 
identity. Here it is the abstract terms in which Dahir describes the political 
dispute of the Mandatory period between nationalists and confessionalists that 
makes one question to what extent Dahir is still beholden to his Marxist view. 68 

This reification of nationalism enables Dahir to transform Arabism into a 
“primordial force,” existing outside classes and communities. But when he then 
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“discovers” that at the end of the Mandatory period it is the “confessionalist” or 
“isolationist” forces in Lebanon that adopted Arabism, he reverts to a Marxist 
explanation. That is, the Arabism adopted by “Christian isolationists” Dahir 
calls al-‘urilba al-iqtisddiyya wal-ruhiyya (economic and spiritual Arabism), it 
facilitated acceptance of the compromise that was al-mithdq al-watani, the 
National Pact, that in 1943 grounded the confessional system for an 
independent Lebanon in laws. As a bourgeois class seeking to expand their 
economic interests throughout the Arab countries, the Christian isolationists 
were after the profits they stood to make in the Arab markets. In other words, 
their Arabism existed only on the declaratory level of “spiritual unity” among 
the Arabs, while at the same time they persisted in “ Lubndn al-Lubnam” 
(Lebanese Lebanon) which they saw as independent from the Arab world. As 
Lebanon’s political independence meant an end to the French Mandate and its 
protection, the Lebanese bourgeoisie raised the slogan of inha’al-uzla (“the end 
of isolation”). 69 

The Arabism of these “isolationists” could never be true of those who 
struggled for the independence of a “non-confessional Lebanon.” 70 Dahir does 
not name the leaders of these true Arabists, but only speaks of “the group of 
non-confessionals, some liberals, and supporters of the unity of Lebanon and 
not the unity of the confessions in Lebanon.” 71 In much the same vein, Dahir 
sees the Muslim leaders who cooperated with the Christian bourgeoisie as 
confessionalists representing the Muslim bourgeoisie. But then, when it comes 
to explaining what inspired the shift this “Muslim bourgeoisie” enacted during 
the Mandatory period from complete rejection of Greater Lebanon in the 1920s 
to full acceptance of “an independent Lebanon with an Arab face” in 1943, 
Dahir points to confessional considerations of these Muslim leaders rather than 
the interests of a bourgeois class. 72 

Because Dahir speaks of “bourgeoisie” and “confessionalists” in highly 
general terms, never naming personalities or pinpointing individuals, it is hard 
to distinguish his “Muslim confessionalist-bourgeoisie,” with which its 
Christian counterpart established the National Pact in 1943, from the Muslim 
leaders of the 1920s and 1930s, who represented “the champions of the 
independence” of Arabist-Lebanon. It seems that the same personalities are 
called upon twice to serve two paradoxical aims in his approach. The first is to 
explain how the confessionalism of the Mandatory period led to the National 
Pact and to point up the deficiency of the Lebanese system. The second is to 
highlight the Arab-nationalists as active opponents of the French confessionalist 
divide-and-rule policy. This may be seen explicitly when he describes “the 
struggle against division and for independence.” According to Dahir, leaders 
who in 1920 had been against the annexation of “the four districts” to Mount 
Lebanon, proved willing, from 1936 onwards, to accept Greater Lebanon 
within those 1920 frontiers, on condition that it was given full independence 
and could fully cooperate with its neighboring Arab countries. Here Dahir relies 
on a short treatise written in 1936 by Kazim al-Sulh, a close relative of Riyad al- 
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Sulh (whom Dahir describes as the leader of the Muslim confessionalist- 
bourgeoisie). In order to convince the Muslim leaders to accept the 1920 
frontiers, both Kazim and Riyad al-Sulh justified such a shift as the best way in 
which the Muslims could remove the suspicions and fears of the Christian 
about Arabism. 73 Dahir portrays people such as Yusuf al-Sawda and Taqiy al- 
Din al-Sulh as champions of Christian-Muslim brotherhood, of Lebanon’s 
independence and inter-Arab cooperation, especially as “class motivations” do 
not come into it with them. 74 

Writing during the late 1970s the author states that the civil war had 
exposed “the historic injustice” these Christian and Muslim confessional- 
bourgeois leaders had committed when they adopted the political confessional 
system as set out in Chiha’s formula and discarded the Arab national identity of 
the country: 

The ... Lebanese bourgeoisie promotes the slogan of Western culture to attract 
its Christian wing and advances economic Arabism to attract its Muslim wing. 

The clear ideological origin of this slogan stems, inescapably, from the original 
slogan that called for an independent Lebanon on the basis of unity among the 
confessions ... which is repeated by Michel Chiha in all his writings . 75 

Criticizing the Lebanese system established during the Mandatory period and 
consolidated in the National Pact of 1943, Dahir bemoans the fact that the 
unity among the confessions, instead of creating an independent state, had 
created independent confessional states within the state dangerously rooted in 
“the cultural pluralism dreamed up by the confessionalists.” 76 

Viewing confessionalism through the Marxist prism of the class struggle, 
Dahir utilizes the terms “confessional” and “class” as two components of the 
Lebanese socio-political system. 77 Although he does not specify which of the 
two predominates, Dahir states that “[the] confessional ideology was not born 
during the campaign for independence, but is ancient. It is an historical reality, 
a centuries-old vestige, [in other words] confessionalism is rooted in the 
confessional-class system in Lebanon.” 78 

This hyphenation (“confessional-class”) is axiomatic in Dahir’s book al-Judhur 
al-Tdrikhiyya lil Mas’ala al-td’ifiyya 1697—1861 (The Historical Roots of the 
Lebanese Confessional Problem, 1697—1861) which he published in 1981. As 
the product of a Marxist intellectual fully engaged in the polemics on tabi'at al- 
sigha al-Lubndniyya (the nature of the Lebanese system) which the outbreak of 
“the confessional civil war” had brought to the surface, Dahir’s now seeks to 
tease out the socio-economic nature of confessionalism. The best way to do so is 
by analyzing the forces of production that stratified confessionalism as far back 
as 1697, with the Shihabl ascendancy in Mount Lebanon, until 1861. As this 
method “has proved its reliability in the analysis of the development of all 
societies,” Dahir wants to use it here in support of the masses who struggle to 
“erase the confessional-class society and construct a democratic secular society, 
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which opens the way to eliminating the exploitation of one human being by 
another.” 79 

Not unlike Kawtharani, Dahir ascribes the stratification of the confessional- 
class society in Lebanon to two historical forces: Western colonialism and the 
concomitant decline of the Ottoman empire. However, he holds that the 
inroads colonialism was making into the socio-economic infrastructure of the 
Ottoman empire can explain only al-dm (the macro) level of confessional-class 
stratification in Lebanon. At al-khds (the micro) level, Dahir focuses on the way 
the Maronite Church organized itself politically under the impact of the West. 
He then concludes that “the Lebanese confessional problem is essentially a 
political problem limited to the Maronites in certain Lebanese areas, and does 
not extend to Christians throughout the Arab East.” 80 

Continuing his search for the roots of stratification, Dahir temporarily 
abandons his hyphenated confessional-class society and concentrates on the 
historical factors that helped put confessionalism in place. Marxist theory here 
again aids him in his attempt to locate the emergence of confessionalism among 
the stages of historical materialism: “It is necessary to search for historical stage 
at which confessionalism emerged with a stratified nature as a result of the 
capitalist mode of production and its [social] relations, and not as mere forms of 
religious tenets. The emergence of this stratified confessionalism could not be 
investigated ... before the birth of the state in its modern capitalist form.” 81 In 
this way the author differentiates between, on the one hand, the religious 
community which, in the pre-capitalist stage, simply comprises the faithful, and 
the transformation of that community into a stratified entity with social 
characteristics following the introduction of the capitalist mode of production. 
Dahir then argues that in many historical cases “the bourgeois state destroyed 
almost all the ancient feudal relationships in favor of the ascendant forces of the 
bourgeoisie.” Viewing confessionalism as a form of feudalism, he resorts to two 
Marxist concepts to explain how it could have survived in the era of capitalism. 
The first is the role played by “peripheral capitalism prevalent in the Arab East 
in preserving several pre-capitalist forms, such as al-tajzi’a al-iqlimiyya 
(localism), al-‘ashd’iriyya (tribalism), al-td’ifiyya (confessionalism), al-‘irqiyya 
(ethnicity), and others.” 82 The second is the Asiatic mode of production, which 
also preserved “many of its ancient fundamentals such as confessionalism, 
clannishness and localism” until the capitalist stage. 83 

Here Dahir seems to give us, on one and the same page, two clearly 
contradictory statements, the first saying that in the pre-capitalist era the 
religious communities were exacdy that, communities of believers, which then 
as result of the capitalist mode of production, stratified into confessionalism, the 
second that confessionalism existed before and could survive under capitalism as 
one of the fundamentals of the Asiatic mode of production. This is highlighted 
in the following passage: 

Scientific analysis of the development of our Eastern societies from the pre¬ 
capitalist to capitalist modes of production [shows] how they kept many of their 
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previous forms and, in fact, explains how these [pre-capitalist] modes continued 
to be the stratified basis within [these Eastern societies] after the emergence of 
world capitalist production and exchange of goods . 84 

To back up his notion that stratified confessionalism existed before the capitalist 
era he settles on the Ottoman millet system as a good example of a political 
system created by the Asiatic mode of production. 85 

As “history repeats itself,” Dahir deterministically assumes that “the fate of 
the Lebanese confessionalist system, which was established on the basis of the 
Ottoman millet system and inherited from it many features of the Asiatic mode 
of production ... cannot be any better than the fate of its maternal [i.e., 
Ottoman] model.” The only solution to the Lebanese predicaments is for the 
state “to pass from the millet system into the secular stage, which becomes the 
true gateway within for Lebanese society toward the horizons of the natural 
political development within its Arab environment.” 86 Having abandoned his 
argument that confessionalism cannot have become stratified in the pre¬ 
capitalist era, the author now presents confessionalism as the legacy of the past. 
It is no longer “ tashwih (blurring) of the social struggle or hirfa (deviation) from 
its real framework” but an integral part of the socio-economic and political 
structure. In other words, confessionalism is no longer “false consciousness.” 87 
Instead of laying bare “the roots of confessionalism,” Dahir has come up with 
somewhat wishy-washy results which in many ways are close to the 
primordialist approach represented by “la diversite est notre destin What sets 
Dahir apart from the primordialists is his Marxist terminology, his negation of 
the system as based on “the unity of associated confessions,” and his desire to 
establish “a new Arab, democratic and non-confessional Lebanon.” 88 

Throughout the long and detailed historical survey he presents in his al- 
Judhilr, Dahir persistently accommodates his narrative to his main argument 
that “confessionalism and class are two sides of the same coin.” 89 It would take 
us too far to fully analyze Dahir’s fascinating 500-page attempt to harness the 
historical account he gives of one part of modern Lebanon, namely Mount 
Lebanon, to his political cause of helping “the masses of all the confessions, i.e., 
the class-confessional oppressed masses, who do not cease to struggle for 
emancipation from their confessionalism and classicism.” 90 Still, the following 
two examples may suffice to give a clear idea of how Dahir goes about the task 
he has set himself. The first is his analysis of the steady rise from the eighteenth 
century on, of the Maronite Church as a socio-economic and cultural force in 
the “confessional-class” struggle. Dahir painstakingly describes how the Church 
expanded through the economic exploitation of the poor rural population, the 
silk producers and the craftspeople, and through its firm grip on the education 
system, the health services, cultural production, and so on. One result was the 
decline of the Maronite landlords in the nineteenth century. Dahir then 
describes the “class” struggle of the Christian peasants against their Druze 
landlords in the nineteenth century. 91 Despite the socio-economic trans- 
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formations supposedly leading in the opposite direction and the social 
upheavals and civil strife, Mount Lebanon’s political course took on a 
confessional hue when oppressed Christian and Druze peasants, i.e., Lebanese 
of the same class, fought each other. About a century later the same stratified 
confessionalism resulted in the outbreak of civil war in Greater Lebanon. Both 
confessional civil wars took place, the author states, simply because “the 
prevalent mode of production gave confessionalism the possibility al-huliil ft 
qalb ‘ulaqdt al-intaj al-musaytira (to be at the heart of the dominant relations of 
production) ,” 92 


‘Amil: “Confessionalism (...) is nothing.” 

A theoretical debate soon evolved among Lebanese intellectuals, especially 
among Marxists, around the hyphenation of “confessional-class” “class- 
confessional” introduced by Dahir. 93 Probably the most cogent exposition of 
the Marxist view and its implications for such issues as the political system, 
“class” and “confession,” “national” and “confessional” identities, “cultural 
pluralism” and others can be found in the theoretical work of Mahdl ‘Amil, 94 an 
author whom we were already able to single out as representative of the 
Lebanese instrumentalist Marxists. 

In his Flal-Dawla al-taifiyya (On the Confessional State), published one year 
before his death (‘Amil was assassinated in 1987), he levels criticism on two fronts: 
i.e., at those who “take their cue from Chiha’s concepts,” such as Antoine Messarra, 
Iliya Harik and others, and at those who, as he sees it, “pervert” or “misunderstand” 
aspects of Marxist theory, such as Mas‘ud Dahir and Ahmad B'albaki. 95 When 
criticizing Lebanese intellectuals and politicians who justify the political system and 
the confessionalism on which it is based, he argues that their perception is mistaken 
because it stems from the way they define al-td’ifa (the “confession” i.e., the 
religious community) as jawhar (essence) or kayan mustaql qd’im bi nafiihi (an 
independent and self-contained entity). As such, relations among the communities 
must necessarily be conducted through the outside medium of the state. The latter 
functions by means of a system of political confessionalism to maintain a balance 
that will always be delicate and to guarantee a peaceful coexistence among the 
religious communities that will always remain precarious. In his view, the 
conceptual separation between the state and the confessions or the religious 
communities not only errs in the way it defines “confessionalism” and its relation 
with the Lebanese state, but more importantly, it prevents Lebanon from being one 
shab (people or nation) and one watan (country). 96 

Such a separation, ‘Amil claims, omits two interrelated dimensions of “the 
confessional state”: the economic domination of the bourgeoisie and the 
political, ideological and constitutional system that enables the bourgeoisie to 
maintain its class domination: 
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Confessionalism ... is the historical formation of the political system through 
which the Lebanese bourgeoisie has practiced its class domination ... The his¬ 
torical conditions [during the second half of the nineteenth century and the 
Mandate period] in which the Lebanese bourgeois state was formed as a “con¬ 
fessional” state are the same conditions in which capitalism in Lebanon was 
formed, i.e., the conditions of [permanent] crisis. These conditions also aborted 
the development of the Lebanese bourgeois toward ... a type of European 
bourgeoisie ... For these reasons and others, the “confessional” form became the 
essence of the Lebanese state as bourgeois state ... This form permits the 
bourgeoisie to control the class struggle, keeping the working class trapped in a 
relationship of dependency ... on it . 97 

According to ‘Amil, the permanent crisis in which the Lebanese state has found 
itself since it was established, stems from the type of relationship that pertains 
between the capitalism of Lebanon itself (as the periphery) and the capitalism in 
the center (the metropolis). The structural crisis of capitalist production in 
Lebanon ‘Amil calls “the colonial form”—different from capitalist production 
proper because it results from its dependency on imperialism. The distinction 
he introduces between “imperialism” and “colonialism” enables him to refute 
the argument of his Marxist colleagues that “confessionalism” existed already in 
the pre-capitalist era. Capitalism in Lebanon was of the colonial type by virtue 
of its dependency on the capitalism at the imperialist center. This inherent 
dependency explained the inability of Lebanese capitalism to shed the relations 
of pre-capitalist production. It is in these conditions that reside Lebanon’s 
“confessionalism and clannishness,” which therefore are neither “primordial” 
nor “static and rooted.” 98 

‘Amil distinguishes the “religious ideologies” that existed in the feudal 
systems before the state from the “confessionalism” in Lebanon. Tracing 
“confessionalism” to “rooted religious ideologies” means “explaining the present 
through the past.” 99 Different from the religious ideologies that prevailed in the 
feudal era, confessionalism became the system of the state not because there 
were multiple religious communities in Lebanon but as a result of the type of 
capitalism that had grown there: “Capitalism in Lebanon ... explains 
‘confessionalism,’ even if ‘this confessionalism’ is rooted in history.” 100 
Confessionalism was never a political system in the Middle East; the Ottoman 
millet system was not political in the modern Lebanese sense. Moreover, the use 
of confessionalism in Lebanon is completely different from the way it was used 
in the old Muslim states. 101 Historically, Lebanese confessionalism started with 
the 1926 constitution and evolved until the establishment of the High Shi‘i 
Council in 1967, through a number of state decrees. 102 

Accordingly, ‘Amil wants to rescue two related features that have become 
blurred by confessionalism and which Chiha, as the representative of the 
bourgeoisie, ideologically justified through his concept of “cultural pluralism.” 
The first is the specific class nature of the state, which pretends to a neutral role, 
and the second—more important—is the relationship between class dom- 
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ination and confessional domination by one community (the Maronite). As 
‘Amil succinctly phrases it, confessional domination forms the basis for the 
state’s confessional pluralism and simultaneously guarantees the bourgeois 
nature of the state. 103 Although he stresses that Lebanon’s confessional 
domination is that of the Maronites, he argues that as a bourgeois political 
system “confessionalism is bourgeois in nature. The ‘confessional’ conduct of 
the class struggle is bourgeois, whether practiced by Islamic or Christian 
groups.” 104 ‘Amil emphasizes that the confessional state can be no other than 
one community dominating all others. Chiha’s concept of Lebanon as a 
“country of associated communal minorities” served to blur this domination. 
“Cultural pluralism” is merely another name for the same idea. Chiha and the 
intellectuals and politicians who supported him indirecdy acknowledged this 
domination when they claimed it could be legitimized in many ways— 
historical, natural, geographical, religious and cultural. In search of this 
legitimacy, they resorted to a “history” that was to help them differentiate 
between al-jawhar (the essence) and al-‘arid (the transient). “This essence is 
nothing but Lubndn al-kaydn (“Lebanon the entity”), which has always been 
Christian ... [Consequently Maronitism permeates beyond the frontiers of the 
community and history, whose beginning it is.” Maronitism becomes the “ al- 
kaydn - al-jawhar (the entity, the essence) or an abstraction through which ... 
the Phoenicians are Maronitized. But the transient ... is the (other), and the 
other are the Arabs, Islam and now [1977-9] the Palestinians.” To illustrate his 
point ‘Amil reminds his readers of Chiha’s statement: “Our destiny—of us, the 
Lebanese—is to live always in danger, even to live with this danger, which is the 
danger of the tyranny of the transient over the essence, and to live the adventure 
of the essence, defending itself from the tyranny of the transient.” 105 

In keeping with his instrumentalist Marxist approach, ‘Amil lashes out not 
only at al-sigha al-Shihdwiyya and writers like Messarra, Harik, Naslf Nassar and 
Bassam al-Hashim who support it, 106 but also at the concept of Arab 
nationalism as represented by Kawtharanl. Both concepts share a “primordialist 
view,” each with its own primordial value. In his criticism of the Arab 
nationalists’ exposition he singles out their argument that confessionalism in 
Lebanon was created and recreated to split Arab unity and then adds that it 
stems from the same source as “the bourgeois ideology.” He particularly 
criticizes those Arab nationalists who claim that “Lebanon is composed of 
‘tawd’if (‘religious communities’) which coexist under the domination of the 
Christian ‘communities,’ specifically the Maronite.” These Arab nationalists, 
therefore, see the solidarity of the Christians, notably the Maronites, “as 
naturally [directed] against the Arab-Islamic solidarity ... or against Arab 
nationalism, because this has been and still is [the Maronite] position, from the 
Arab-Muslim conquest until today, via the Crusades and the Mandate.” 
According to ‘Amil, this nationalist explanation of the Lebanese case was 
inspired by “the logic of the racialist ‘confessional’ ideology, though it has a 
‘nationalist’ color.” 107 
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Rejecting both concepts, ‘Amil argues that this domination by one 
community is not Maronite domination per se but has its roots in the specific 
nature of Lebanon as a colonial bourgeois state. He explains this through an in- 
depth analysis of the internal contradiction inherent in such a state. ‘Amil 
devotes literally hundreds of pages to this analysis, but, as in the case of Dahir, I 
will briefly concentrate here on only two of its main aspects. One is the way the 
author conceptualizes the contradiction within the Lebanese bourgeois-colonial 
state and the other is the way he points up the contradiction within the 
Lebanese “confessional state” as the political form of the former. Significantly, 
this political form allows sub-units of the Lebanese bourgeoisie to cohere into 
the dominant class. ‘Amil explains this coherency, which inevitably leads to the 
domination of one particular sub-unit, through the pre-capitalist mode of 
production and the social forms that were typical of it in Lebanon. The 
bourgeoisie in a colonial type of state can reach dominance only through “al- 
iqtadt al-siydsiyya (freely translated as the distribution of political power). 
Though derived from iqta’ (feudalism), al-iqtd‘dt al-siydsiyya is made to stand for 
the distribution of power among politicians as representatives of clans and 
religious communities. Because feudalism can not exist in the bourgeois colonial 
state, there is no room for any duality—the political apparatus will always have a 
bourgeois character. The “confessional” form this has is fundamental for the 
distribution of power, and thus for its existence as political apparatus. He argues 
that al-iqtd‘dt al-siydsiyya, the clan and confessional representatives, lack the 
power to function independently: they are completely dependent on the 
bourgeois apparatus, much as the pre-capitalist modes of production are 
dependent on the social colonial structure. Outside this structure they lack any 
coherency because this obtains only when they are subject to the colonial mode 
of production. Politically, al-iqtd‘dt al-siydsiyya cannot adhere of their own will, 
but only through the bourgeois apparatus itself whose own infrastructure 
consists of the colonial relations of production. At the same time, al-iqtd‘dt al- 
siydsiyya —as the “confessional” and clan “elites”—for their part guarantee the 
reproduction of the “confessional” political system, preventing the masses—“as 
confessions” or religious communities—from ever becoming an independent 
political force in the structure of the class struggle. This then creates the 
impression of confessional co-existence. 108 

But in his view, this form of apparent “coexistence” itself is the origin of the 
chronic crisis of the Lebanese system because, unlike the European state, where 
the capitalist structure is a factor of coherency and integration, the confessional 
state—as the state of the colonial bourgeoisie—is a factor of dissociation. 
Whereas the European state can achieve unity of society, secularism and internal 
coherency through control of the class struggle, the Lebanese state abandoned 
the class struggle when it adopted confessionalism as the political form of 
bourgeois class practice. Although groups within the dominant class can acquire 
coherency, within the state confessionalism creates dissociation. Yet, the author 
persistently holds that this same internal dissociation is the very basis on which 
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the bourgeoisie can maintain its class domination and reproduce the social 
structure of a state of the colonial type. 109 

“It is natural,” ‘Amil explains, “that the relations between the different parts 
of the dominant class are characterized by competition and dispute, which also 
prevail on the level of confessional domination.” The two are related: the first, 
domination of the class, “is in general, with a few extraordinary exceptions, a 
factor of the unity and coherency of the state” because ultimately the different 
parts of the same class which seek to maintain class dominance can control their 
conflict. This dynamics permits the dominance of one part of the same class 
over the others. The second form of domination stems from the competition 
and dispute between the “alleged” confessional representatives. To keep the 
masses chained to their confessional, these representatives accept the dominance 
of one particular group. In other words, it is never a religious community that 
dominates, but this community’s bourgeois representatives. Though this 
dynamics between class and confessional representatives guarantees the 
reproduction of class domination adjusted by confessional equilibrium, 
consensus and democracy, it cannot but invite confessional conflicts—not 
between the confessions or the religious communities but between their 
“alleged” representatives! 110 

In an uncompromisingly instrumentalist approach, ‘Amil insists that only in 
the historical circumstances of the class struggle as it was played out since the 
Mandate did the confessional form of this struggle emerge. This leads him to 
deny the existence of al-td’ifa (the confession) as an ethnic group in the modern 
sociological sense: “ Al-td’ifa, therefore, is not an entity. It is not essence. It is 
nothing. It is a political relationship determined by a certain historical form of 
the class struggle which is controlled by the bourgeoisie in the political absence 
of its class alternative.” 111 

In his polemic with Dahir, his Marxist colleague who defines al-td’ifa “as a 
human grouping which has coalesced historically,” ‘Amil poses these questions: 
“What is the main ingredient that makes up this grouping ( al-td’ifa )? Is it a 
religious ingredient? Cultural? Ethnic? Political? Economic? National? Linguis¬ 
tic? And how has this grouping coalesced? And by whom?” 112 In ‘Amil’s view 
many of these questions are irrelevant: “Probably I have been misunderstood ... 
Thus I repeat: al-td’ifa—la al-td’ifiyya (confession—not confessionalism) is the 
political relationship of class dependency of the working classes ... on the 
bourgeoisie, in a form of political confessional representation. But al-td’ifiyya 
(confessionalism) is the political system through which this bourgeoisie 
dominates.” 113 In this sense, ‘Amil’s “confession” appears wherever a form of 
political confessional representation exists. 

The question that now immediately arises is why is this political 
representation specifically confessional? Amil responds by repeating his 
argument that al-td’ifa is not an independent entity but exists only because 
the dominant class wants to blur the real struggle, namely the class struggle 
through which and dependent on which the “confessions” can emerge. To say, 
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with Fawaz Traboulsi, that “clan and confessional loyalties are part of the 
relations of production” is a heresy as far as ‘Amil is concerned: “Because the 
relations of production exist among human beings in the course of producing 
their material living, they are divided into classes according to their actual 
position vis-a-vis the means of production ... The class ... has no connection 
with religious, confessional and sectarian loyalties.” 114 

Like many Lebanese intellectuals of the Left in the 1970s or even the 1980s, 
‘Amil insists on regarding Lebanon’s chronic ethnic “illness” as resulting from 
the bourgeoisie’s failure to build a nation-state according to the European 
model. Not only in Lebanon but elsewhere in the Arab world, it is the colonial 
type of bourgeoisie which forms the obstacle. In other words, the Arab 
nationalism articulated by this bourgeoisie is an ideology that serves no other 
purpose than class domination. 115 Although ‘Amil’s “class struggle” somewhat 
tends to ignore the cultural dimension of “Arab civilization” and its impact on 
nationalism, he is closest to the Arab nationalists who see “Arabism” and “Arab 
civilization” as “givens,” i.e., Lebanon shares this civilization with the Arab 
countries. In this respect, ‘Amil differentiates between “subjective” nationalism, 
which he equates with the ideology of the Arab bourgeoisie, and the “objective” 
culture of the “Arab nation,” which the bourgeoisie uses as a political 
instrument. 116 Thus, he denies the role of “cultural pluralism” in the origin of 
the “confessional strife” in Lebanon. And it is in this way that he wants to arrive 
at what he calls “watari li-shab Id litawa’if (a country for a nation, not for the 
confessions).” 117 

As a Marxist, ‘Amil is probably the most consistent in the way he puts economic 
factors at the heart of his explanation of Lebanon’s confessional system in 
Lebanon. Still, ‘Amil does not give us an answer either to the one fundamental 
question of why, from the 1920s onwards, the “colonial bourgeoisie” and the 
“dominant class” decided upon al-td’ifa as best suited to their purpose. Even the 
new term he coins for them in their pre-capitalist form, al-iqtadt al-siydsiyya, 
leaves unanswered what was specifically “confessional” about them. If he 
acknowledges that only under the Lebanese system did al-iqtadt al-siydsiyya 
become “confessional” representatives, does this not mean that also before their 
“transformation” they represented some kind of collectivity? And why not call 
this collective entity al-td’ifa ? The new features the historical developments lent 
this td’ifa after 1920 then set it apart from the way it had functioned in its 
various forms in the past. For centuries people in the areas that now make up 
Lebanon identified themselves—or were identified by others—as Maronites, 
Druzes, Shi'is, Sunnis, etc., and as such were concentrated in specific areas. The 
question ‘Amil asked as to what factors—religious, cultural, ethnic, national, 
linguistic, and so on—sets them apart is not entirely rhetorical. Since the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries religious identification in the Middle East 
has been subject to constant change: Iran from Sunni became Shi‘i, almost all 
Christian religious communities at one point or another split into two or more 
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separate communities, each again promoting new solidarities and new “cultural 
entities”; even if some communities preserved their unity, as for example the 
Maronites, these were often subject to internal transformations on both the 
institutional and cultural level. As Paul Brass has it: 

Religious identification too is subject to change—and not only by modern 
cosmopolitan man engaged in enlightened spiritual quests. Shifts in religious 
practices brought about under the influence of religious reformers are common 
occurrences in pre-modern, modernizing, and even in post-industrial societies. 
Sometimes such shifts are clearly designed to promote internal solidarity and 
external differentiation from other groups . 118 

Brass is here arguing, against the primordialist position, that “attachments” 
based on “place of birth, kinship relationships, religion, language, and social 
practices” are not the “givens” (Geertz’s term) of the human condition, but can 
vary. He reminds us, for example, how in certain situations “ethnic group 
members have deliberately shifted their own language and educated their 
children in a different language than their mother tongue in order to 
differentiate themselves further from another ethnic group.” 119 

In Part One I have tried to show how the failure of Lebanon, up to the 
present day, to become a nation-state has its roots in the very creation of 
“Greater Lebanon” in 1920—instead of melting into one nation, the deeply 
entrenched divergences among the elites of the ethno-religious communities the 
French had brought together only sharpened the cleavages between them. The 
result was the deadlock of “confessionalism.” 

From the outset all Sunni and large segments of the Shi‘i, Druze and Greek 
Orthodox intellectuals and politicians rejected the new state they had become 
part of, refusing to accept borders that had been drawn by the French and a 
political structure that had been put in place by the established elite around 
Michel Chiha. And when, after 1926, they began to come around to the idea of 
Greater Lebanon as a territorial state, this only intensified the debate among 
them as to what the defining national features of that state ought to be. Al-sigha 
al-Shihdwiyya now came up against the multiple forms of collective identity that 
had survived and even been reinforced by the establishment of Greater Lebanon 
and others newly fashioned to directly oppose it. In Part Two I trace the road 
that led from here to independence. 




PART TWO 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CEDAR 




CHAPTER THREE 


BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 


Historically (...) mafia was the practical Sicilian remedy for an explosive 
countryside. The term mafia refers to the leaseholders (gabelloto ) and field guards 
(. compiere ) who controlled rural estates on behalf of their absentee landowners. 
(Only later did the term acquire its present connotation of a criminal gang.) If 
we look at Lebanon through Sicilian spectacles, it is striking the extent to which 
the countryside was controlled by similar social forces: the Lebanese zuama 
(leaders) and qabadayat (“tough men”). In Lebanon as in Sicily, the remedy for 
peasant insurgency was political violence by estate managers and their agents. 

Edmund Burke III, “Rural Collective Action,” p. 25 


Rural Resistance 

Until recently, a pervasive paradigm in historical writing saw the countryside as 
a passive factor in the politics of Mandatory Syria and Lebanon. One of the first 
historians of the Mandatory period, Stephen Longrigg, wrote in 1958 that 

the masses in the countryside continued to ignore politics (except when speci¬ 
fically incited thereto by their landlords or visiting foreigners), and to find the 
conditions of their lives, as of their minds, but little changed; but in the towns it 
was more evident that in modernity of atmosphere, in new possibilities of 
progress and enterprise, a new era had dawned. 1 

Longrigg of course was a “modernist” historian but many scholars still accept his 
broad generalization and continue to focus on the town as the location where 
national ideologies were being worked out and confessional politics put into 
practice by urban elites and absentee landlords. Such a focus does not prevent 
the various socio-political events that occurred in the countryside from being 
included in the overall historical narrative, but it ignores the significant way in 
which they influenced the entire socio-political process. And it skews the 
historical picture of Lebanon during the onset of the French Mandate. 

As we shall see, during the first five years of the Mandate it was exactly the 
countryside that forced the French to reconsider many of the policies and 
administrative institutions they had already or were about to put into place. As 
early as 1920, there were a good many uprisings, some large, some small, and 
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other forms of violence throughout Jabal al-‘Alawin, Jabal al-Duruz, Jabal 
‘Amil, al-Biqa and al-Shuf. Peasant unrest also spread through large rural areas 
around Aleppo and al-jazlra (near the Syrian-Iraqi border) as late as 1923. Their 
culmination was the Syrian Revolt of 1925-1927. Though of course politics in 
the towns was coupled with that in the countryside, it was in reaction to these 
acts of rural resistance and “violence” that we should read the constitutional and 
administrative “reorganization” the French implemented after 1925. As I argue 
in this chapter, the whole phenomenon of resistance during these first five years 
points to the new tripartite relationship between town, countryside and ruling 
authorities that had come about following the imposition of the Mandate. As 
such, it merits a fresh historical perspective. 

During the early 1920s, one finds the French military authorities making efforts 
to thwart the increasing activities of what they called “brigands” in many parts 
of the Mandated territories. Perhaps one of the more striking examples of such 
countryside “bands” are the shaqiys 2 of northern Syria. During the summer of 
1923 shaqiys attacked and plundered landlords’ residences, wealthy quarters and 
“garden” caravans, and tax collectors in and around Aleppo. In May 1923, 
Smart, the British consul there, reported that ‘Alawi “groups” had joined the 
several Sunni “bands” in attacks on the outskirts of Aleppo. 3 The same 
phenomenon prevailed in al-jazlra as far as Abu Kamal on the Syrian-Iraqi 
border. 4 In addition a Revolutionary Committee emerged in the countryside 
around Aleppo who in their attacks singled out the French authorities and the 
commercial circles of the city. 5 

Shaqiys had already operated in the Ottoman empire. However, the first 
world war and the early years of the Mandate period were a period of economic 
depression and shaqiyis became more active. In many parts of Syria their raids 
would intensify at harvest time. In late June 1923 the British consul reports: “A 
band a few days ago plundered a village near El-Bab, 20 miles east of Aleppo, 
belonging to Ahmed Effendi El-Yemlikha, director of cadastre at Aleppo, and 
carried off his son, for whose release a ransom of 500 Turkish gold pounds is 
now being demanded.” Another band had threatened the inhabitants of an 
Aleppo quarter, informing them that if a ransom of 500 Turkish gold pounds 
was not paid, the harvest they had just collected would be burned. 6 He also 
mentioned a band that had looted a caravan traveling from Aleppo to Dayr Al- 
Zm on Nahr al-Dhahab (a stream near Aleppo) and another one that had 
murdered three tax-collectors and six of the gendarmes that accompanied them 
in the village of Sabbayyeh near Antioch. 7 

Undoubtedly, Mount Lebanon had suffered much economic hardship 
during the first world war. In 1914 already its inhabitants had seen the near 
complete decline of two main sources of income, silk production and 
remittances from Lebanese emigrants. In the summer of 1915 the mountain 
was plagued by huge swarms of locusts which ravaged whole regions. In 1916 
inhabitants began to feel the grip of hunger, and in 1917-18 famine struck large 
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sections of the populations. Supplies from Biqa and Hawran were seized by 
Ottoman troops 8 or “manipulated by the mutasarrif, qaimmaqdms and others, 
who in many cases sold the grain at exorbitant prices.” 9 Although the entry of 
the French into the area brought some relief from the famine, falldhln 
continued to suffer from food shortages and loss of the income they had earned 
before 1914 from silk production. 10 

From 1920 on, the French authorities began taking tougher measures 
against the shaqiys because they disrupted the main commercial traffic between 
the coastal cities and the interior. Containing them here was more crucial than 
in the Aleppo area because some of the bands were seen by the French 
authorities as sectarian in nature and thus could provoke sectarian strife. In 
March 1923, the British consul reported that the local gendermarie in al-Shuf 
district had succeeded in killing “two well-known brigands, named Hasan 
Thabit, and Shamil ‘Azzam, and in capturing Mahmud Thabit, brother of the 
first-named.” Hasan Thabit “was a leader of a band which for some three years 
has terrorized the Bekaa and surrounding districts ... [Shamil ‘Azzam] was his 
second-in-command, and was the murderer of Fouad Bey Jounblat [Fu’ad 
Junblat] ... who was killed last year. The band, however still exists, and its new 
leader is reputed to be Shakib el Wahab [Shaklb al-Wahhab].” 11 The British 
consul here seems to confuse between the two groups of Thabit and Wahhab. 
The latter was organized after the Arab defeat at the hands of the French at 
Maysalun, by Wahhab, who in 1919 had joined Faysal’s forces in Damascus. 
The killing of Fu’ad Junblat by this band may have been deliberate or 
accidental. Fu’ad Junblat, the Druze leader of the Junblat! faction, had been 
appointed by the French in 1920 as qd’immaqdm (governor) of al-Shuf district, 
which from 1861 had been mostly in the hands of Arslan family. While the 
French authorities were distributing the main official posts in the Druze area 
among the leading Druze clans, such as Junblat, Arslan and ‘Imad, the 
appointment of Fu’ad Junblat as qd’immaqdm could but renew Druze 
factionalism. 12 

While French official authorities treated the members of the Lebanese bands 
as outlaws bent on disrupting public order, Arab sources generally see them as 
members of the resistance against European rule, supported and guided in 

1919- 20 by Faysal’s government, and after the latter’s quick demise, by Syrian 
Arab “nationalists” who had fled to Transjordan. In the summer of 1920, the 
French authorities accused bands of Shi‘i falldhln of raiding the Christian 
villages of the Biqa. The unrest in the Shi‘i rural area in south Lebanon turned 
into a local uprising in 1921 which culminated in an attack by a band led by 
Adham Khanjar against General Gouraud near Qunaytira. 13 However, while the 
French were able to subdue many of these Shi‘i bands in south Lebanon in 

1920- 21, 14 further eruptions of “brigandage” among the Druzes and Christians 
in al-Shuf and Biqa threatened to undermine security and order in these 
regions. 15 According to the official Mandatory press, the Druze bands had been 
formed by fugitives or former soldiers from Syria who had left with Amir Faysal 
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and established themselves in Transjordan. 16 For the Druze historian, Hasan al- 
B'aynl, who also mentions the Transjordanian connection, Hasan Thabit’s 
group belonged to the “patriotic bands” that operated against the French 
authorities and the Christian bands in defense of the Druze interests. 17 

The above leaves room for the assumption that the aims of the Druze and 
Christian bands were often political, even though they continued to pillage 
caravans, highway traffic, wealthy merchants and villagers. Activities concen¬ 
trated on the Damascus-Beirut road and May 1923 may well have been the 
bloodiest month in al-Shuf and Biqa since the establishment of the Mandate. 
In the village of Bhamdun, much frequented in the summer by wealthy Beirut 
merchants, a Druze band murdered a Jewish couple and two of their children. A 
few days later, the deaths of two Druzes were reported, one near Kafr Nabrakh 
and the other on the Bayt al-Dln road. In June, a British national was killed 
when an unknown band attacked four vehicles. On the Beirut-Sidon road two 
Druzes, one from Dayr Baba and the other from Kfarhlm, were murdered. 18 
Relying on official sources, the British consul in Damascus also reported, on 24 
May, that a band of sixteen Druzes had attacked and plundered a caravan of 
fifteen muleteers who had been on their way to the villages of Fradls and Baruk, 
killing eight of the muleteers, five Christians and three Sunnis. One or two days 
later a “Druze band” disguised in military dress was reported to have moved into 
the Druze village of Qanafar in Biqa , arresting three Druzes, two of whom they 
had killed outside the village. 19 Six days after this report, the British consul of 
course had to confirm that the report of the incident of Qanafar had been 
“garbled: Christians dressed as gendarmes had got hold of some Druzes and 
killed two of them.” 20 

That the activities of the bands in al-Shuf and Biqa were bearing sectarian color 
becomes clear when we find that in 1921 the French authorities appointed 
Fu’ad Mghabghab and Yusuf Kasbar, both Christians, to positions in the higher 
gendarmerie. Going by oral and written Druze testimony, B'aynl mentions that 
Mghabghab’s hostile conduct toward the Druze villagers led to great agitation 
among the community. 21 In one of his reports, the acting British consul-general 
first described “the outbreak of brigandage and murder in the Shouf’ as “the 
outcome of the long-existing religious feuds between the Maronites and 
Druzes,” but then added that “there is reason to believe that the appointments 
to the higher Gendarmerie and other official posts [which] are largely dictated 
by political expediencies and are not dependent on the qualifications of the 
nominees ... have made the present outbreak possible.” 22 In order to stave off 
sectarian conflict, the administration of al-Shuf was “temporarily entrusted to a 
French officer.” 23 The qd’immaqdms of al-Shuf and Dayr al-Qamar were 
dismissed. A gendarmerie force under a French officer was sent to Biqa to clear 
it of brigands. 24 Further “drastic measures” included the arrest of eight Druze 
notables from the villages of B'aqlin and Baruk, who were taken to Beirut and 
detained as hostages. At the same time, in order to demonstrate some balance, 
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the former Maronite qaimmaqam of Dayr al-Qamar “was also arrested but was 
shortly after released.” 25 

What this shows is that the new Mandatory administration upset the 
relationship that had existed between the elites of the Maronites and the Druzes 
on Mount Lebanon since 1861. Druze-Maronite confessional strife in the 
nineteenth century had been brought to an end in 1861 when, under the 
pressure of France and with the consent of Britain, Russia, Prussia and Austria, 
the Ottoman empire had granted Mount Lebanon administrative autonomy 
and created the mutasarrifiyya. This had ushered in a “long peace” of more than 
a half century between the two religious communities. Al-mutasarrifiyya gave 
political and economic preponderance to the Maronite elites, but it allowed the 
leading Druze families to maintain their political power as long as they went 
along with this Maronite dominance. Following the first world war many Druze 
leaders and intellectuals expected that the establishment of the Arab government 
in Damascus (1919-1920) would help change the balance of power on Mount 
Lebanon in their favor. Lebanese Druzes were politically active in Damascus up 
to Faysal’s defeat at Maysalun in 1920, and remained so after they had fled to 
Transjordan. 26 For most Druzes the introduction of the new French 
administration in al-Shuf, was a new form of Maronite domination now 
backed by direct French support. 27 Unlike the majority of the Shi'is and Sunnis, 
who lived in areas that had been annexed to Mount Lebanon only in 1920, 
most of the Druze community in the new state of Lebanon had always lived on 
Mount Lebanon. This meant that Shi‘i and especially Sunni elites probably did 
not look upon Greater Lebanon’s borders as final and immutable. But as the 
Druzes inhabited the “core” area of the new state and as they believed the 
French had formed Lebanon under pressure of the Maronite elites, many Druze 
elites were keenly aware that, whatever its territorial size, the new state would 
always guarantee the predominance of the Maronites. 

To this came that the reorganization of the administration in the new state 
affected the Druze elites on both the regional and national levels more than it did 
other confessional elites. On the regional level, Greater Lebanon was divided into 
four new administrative units (mutasarrifiyyas or sanjaqs): northern Lebanon, with 
Zgharta as its center, Mount Lebanon, with B‘abda as its center, Southern Lebanon, 
with Sidon as its center, and Biqa‘, with Zahla as its center. Apart from Sidon, these 
centers were Maronite and Christian towns. Beirut and Tripoli remained 
independent administrations. 28 Even in the sub-units (qadds and mudiriyyas) 
within the four mutasarrifiyyas, which totaled more than twenty, the only official 
post occupied by members of the Druze elites was that of qaimmaqam in al-Shuf, 
for which competition among the leading families continued throughout the 
Mandate period. In the Representative Council, which replaced the Administrative 
Council of 1861-1920 and which then, in 1926, became the Lebanese parliament, 
confessional representation limited the Druze elites to a mere two delegates. 29 

At the same time, budgetary pressures forced the French authorities already 
in 1921 to seek a reform of the regional and national administrations. In the 
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wake of the first world war the French government had no intention to invest 
capital in Syria and Lebanon and was unwilling to let the French taxpayers 
make up for possible budgetary deficits in Syria and Lebanon. Thus, at the end 
of 1920, the French Mandatory increased taxes. According to the British consul, 
this caused public dissatisfaction even among the Maronites: “The increase of 
taxation in the old Lebanon, where a merely nominal tax was before levied on 
real property ... No account is taken of the fact that, in spite of this increase, 
taxation remains relatively very low.” 30 Although as a result French expenditure 
fell from FF 90 million in 1920 to FF 56 million in 1921 and to FF 44 million 
in 1922, the French authorities, through a proposal for administrative reform in 
June 1922, sought further cuts in the main departments of the Lebanese 
administration. 31 This proposal faced opposition from leading figures among 
the Christian Lebanese francophiles and was rejected by the Representative 
Council. 32 

As the French remained supreme in policy making, it was the Maronite and 
other Christian elites who occupied most senior official posts. This, in turn, 
enabled them to foster the future political system of the new state. That is, the 
new political array created in Lebanon between 1920 and 1922 restricted the 
ability of the leading Druze families to negotiate for official posts and for 
themselves. Whereas during the period of al-mutasarrifiyya they had shown 
great flexibility in their deals with the Maronite elites, in Greater Lebanon they 
found themselves up against new competitors belonging to elites from beyond 
Mount Lebanon and the traditional policy-making strata. This weakening of 
their bargaining power meant a further decline in the status of the community. 
In the words of a Druze emigrant in Egypt: “What increases my worry is that 
the situation of the community is going from bad to worse, and their rights are 
gradually being lost. If such a situation continues for a long time, it will be the 
most inferior community in Greater Lebanon in contrast to what it was in small 
Lebanon.” 33 

Until at least 1926, the Sunni and Shi‘i elites in the rural areas felt no pressure 
to mobilize in a confessional way but adjusted to the new rules of political 
bargaining by competing between themselves through a network of alliances 
they formed with their Christian counterparts and the Muslim elites in Beirut 
and Tripoli. Whereas in the Druze areas, economic pressure on the falldhin 
went hand in hand with disaffection among the elites, Shi‘i and Sunni elites 
collaborated with the French authorities, which is why the bands in their areas 
could be contained in years 1920-1921. This may also explain why the 
economic distress and the emergence of new bands in the Shi‘i and Sunni areas 
after 1921 did not lead to the kind of “confessional” strife as flared up in the 
Druze areas. 34 In the rural Shi‘i and Sunni areas such as south Lebanon, Biqa 
and Akkar, the elites represented were generally by absentee landlords and 
regional politics was conducted in the towns, away from the falldhin. 
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Although it was economic hardship rather than political motivation that 
provoked the activities of the Shi‘i and Sunni bands, the French as well as the 
local pro-French press were quick to denounce them as “sectarian.” The wish 
may well have been father to the thought. When in early 1920 the Maronite 
Patriarch asked General Gouraud to intervene against bands that habitually 
attacked Christian villages in Jabal ‘Amil and al-Biqa, he launched a military 
operation using heavy weapons, artillery and even aircraft and attacking a large 
number of villages. There were many casualties while large numbers among the 
surviving inhabitants fled and sought refuge in northern Palestine and other safe 
areas. 35 Military actions of this kind created much resentment among Shi‘i and 
Sunni fallahln, not just against the French but also against the Maronites. 

Still, it remains difficult to measure what impact this unrest in the countryside 
during the first five year of the Mandate may have had on ethnicizing the different 
religious communities. It is not difficult, however, to see how from the beginning 
of their Mandatory rule, the French introduced a policy of purposely dividing the 
Syrian and Lebanese populations along lines of sectarian and regional 
communities. In Lebanon they could justify their policy as continuing the 
“confessionalism” that had been adopted by the mutasarrifiyya regime. But this 
French “respect for tradition” quickly appeared to have its pragmatic reasons. It 
did not suffice the French to divide the Mandated territories into political entities, 
or states—Greater Lebanon, Alawl, Druze, Damascus and Aleppo—with that 
they further introduced political systems that were based on “confessional” 
representation, not just in Lebanon but in the other new states as well. 36 


The Politics of Confessionalism: First Elections 

In Lebanon the “confessional” system was formally installed in 1921. 
Preparations for general elections included a census to determine how the 
communities would be represented. Although both the 1921 census and the 
May 22 general elections to the Representative Council, provoked the 
opposition of the urban Sunni elites—who rejected the existence of Lebanon 
as a separate state and refused to countenance its “confessional” features—the 
two acts effectively established the fundamentals of “political confessionalism” 
on the one hand and the clan features of the system in the other. The two 
electoral decrees issued in March the following year became the electoral law the 
Lebanese state applied until 1943. 37 

Greater Lebanon was divided into six constituencies: Beirut, Mount 
Lebanon, Tripoli, Northern Lebanon, Southern Lebanon, and Biqa. The 
“confessional” distribution within the constituencies was fixed in proportion to 
the size of each community therein and in the Council according to the division 
of the total number of representatives. This regional and confessional electoral 
regime enabled candidates from the different communities to form alliances 
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with others and so compile competing lists. Such alliances, in which the French 
authorities were heavily involved, reinforced the pro-French elites in the towns 
and countryside. To promote pro-French candidates, the Mandatory authorities 
could abort the formation of lists based on political parties or alliances between 
non-sectarian political forces. The outcome was that clan rivalries within every 
community dominated the formation of the lists and the course of the elections. 
As a result of these alliances and French intervention a different mixture of elites 
emerged after the 1922 elections. Alongside urban Christian merchants who 
had decided to go into politics and had the backing of the French, clan elites in 
the towns and the countryside were among the members of the first members of 
the Representative Council. 38 

British officials, who generally watched their French counterparts in the 
Middle East with critical eyes, were skeptical. One of them wrote: 

The general attitude of the majority of the population is one of indignation at 
the management of the elections. It is believed that a correct surmise as to the 
procedure adopted is that only those candidates which the High Commissioner 
wished to be elected have been elected. In fact the general opinion is that the 
whole thing has been a farce. At Zahle and Beshrre people were forcibly prev¬ 
ented from voting for the opposition candidates with the result that numbers of 
people refrained from voting at all ... It is fully realized that the Representative 
Council will be merely so in name and will be completely under the domination 
of the French Authorities . 39 

Bshara al-Khuri and Yusuf al-Sawda, both supporters of Greater Lebanon, 
voiced similar criticisms. 40 

Much the same happened in the 1925 elections. The FFigh Commission 
worked to ensure the return of its supporters and the political elites again 
pushed their clan and factional alliances across communal and regional lines, 
with the merchants and free professionals of the towns and the landlords of the 
countryside resorting to the clan framework to form their lists. Descriptions of 
preparations by the elites for and of the atmosphere during the 1925 elections 
can be found in Walld ‘Awad’s Ashab al-Fakhdma. ‘Awad relates, for example, 
how Yusuf Salim, a Greek Catholic belonging to a Sidon merchant family, 
succeeded in winning a parliamentary seat through alliances with the local 
chiefs, even though his candidacy had been disapproved by the FFigh 
Commission. 41 ‘Awad also explains how someone like Emile Edde had failed 
in his bid to be elected in Beirut owing to an alliance between George Thabit, 
Edde’s opponent in the 1922 elections, and ‘Umar al-Dauq and ‘Umar 
Bayhum, Sunni leaders belonging to Beirut merchant families. Similar pacts 
were concluded in the north, where two Sunnis, Muhammad al-Jisr of Tripoli 
and ‘Abbud Abd al-Razzaq of ‘Akkar, allied themselves with Christian 
candidates backed by the French authorities. 42 

The elections were held in June. In July a Druze revolt broke out in the 
Hawran against the French. This soon swelled into a Syrian Arab-nationalist 
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revolt in which Sunnis, Shi'is and others joined in. In September the revolt 
spread to Biqa and threatened to encroach further upon Mount Lebanon. 
Although Druze and Arab Syrian nationalist leaders tried to prevent sectarian 
clashes in the mixed Druze-Christian areas, there were incidents throughout 
Greater Lebanon in which Druzes, Shi'is and Sunnis attacked Christians whom 
they accused of collaborating with the French. Supporters of Greater Lebanon 
among the Christian leaders became anxious about safeguarding the integrity of 
the Lebanese state, especially as the revolt coincided with intense “Arab 
nationalist” activities among the Sunni elites of the coastal cities of Lebanon. 43 
Their alarm increased when in 1926 the French proposed plans to revise the 
1920 territorial division by “surrendering” territories such as Tripoli to Syria. 44 
While this did not happen, the Syrian revolt did stimulate the French 
authorities, as we already saw, to fulfil the first article of the terms of the 
Mandate issued by the League of Nations in 1922, which stipulated Mandatory 
Powers the duty to frame a constitution for the Mandatory territories within 
three years. 45 


The Politics of Economics 

The promulgation, in May 1926, of the Constitution is generally considered as 
the act that established the modern state of Lebanon. As we saw, it took place 
against a background of internal socio-economic and political cleavages that 
already then were being transformed into profound and distinctly “confessional” 
chasms. Although historically the economic gap between Mount Lebanon and 
the annexed areas of Biqa, Jabal ‘Amil and ‘Akkar can be traced back to the 
nineteenth century, it became wider when the French failed to encourage the 
rural economy. With the political system they put in place through the 
administrative institutions and the trappings of democracy they introduced 
parliamentary representation and a constitution—new economic legislation was 
to facilitate their political control. Soon after the establishment of the Mandate, 
the French began to draw up plans for “economic reforms” in Syria and 
Lebanon and asked French economic “experts” to measure que vaut la Syrie 
(“what Syria is worth”) and to suggest ways of increasing its industrial and 
agricultural production 46 

In other words, as with the British Mandate in Palestine, Mandatory rule 
was not to be at the expense of the home economy. As Barbara Smith has put it, 
“The assignment of territory under the Mandate system was little more than a 
thinly disguised title deed, enabling the overseer to promote political, strategic 
and economic metropolitan interests.” 47 

The first steps in this direction were taken in March 1921, when the High 
Commissioner issued an arrete (decree) intended to unify all taxes and duties 
throughout the whole of Greater Lebanon on the basis of the Ottoman 
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legislation that had been in force in the province of Beirut. Resistance by the 
elites of Mount Lebanon and bureaucratic problems caused the process to be 
drawn out over the entire Mandatory period. From 1861, taxation in Mount 
Lebanon had differed from other Ottoman provinces; apart from customs and 
excise duties, only two taxes were imposed, the mini (land tax), which was based 
on the “productivity” of land assessed by an old and fixed system of 
measurement, and mal al-a'yiaq (poll tax). In the province of Beirut, as in other 
Ottoman provinces, in addition to customs and excise, at least seven different 
kinds of taxes were levied: al-ushr, the tithe, the werko (a tax based on the 
capital value of land), the tamatu‘{ a semi income tax), an animal tax, a road tax, 
and monopoly taxes on tobacco and salt. 48 

Because the annexed areas, notably south Lebanon, were the main tobacco¬ 
growing regions, the monopoly tax on this commodity widened the taxation 
differential in Lebanon. The tobacco agriculture and industry had become a 
monopoly in 1876, and in 1881 its revenue was conceded to the Ottoman 
Public Debt. Three years later the concession was leased out to a French 
company in an arrangement called the regie. The French authorities maintained 
the monopoly until 1930, when the regie contract expired. However they 
replaced the monopoly by the banderole excise duty, placed at the high rate of 
25 percent and supposedly to be applied to all the territories of Lebanon. 
Nevertheless, the annexed areas continued to pay the bulk of the monopoly tax, 
the banderole being treated as the continuation of the regie. In 1935 the 
banderole system was abolished and the monopoly tax was re-instituted to 
include Mount Lebanon, which provoked the anger of the Maronite elites and 
Church. 49 

Although the French “experts” pointed out the need to reform industry, 
agriculture and trade if the more “promising” factors among the economic 
prospects of Syria and Lebanon were to be stimulated, the Mandatory 
authorities were led by “economic” calculations of their own, as they wanted to 
avoid confrontation with social strata whose loyalty to the Mandate was vital. 
Reading through the economic regulations that came out at the beginning of 
the Mandate, one clearly observes the High Commissioner successfully 
establishing an economic apparatus of an army of advisors all geared to 
introducing effective systems of finance and customs and fixing an appropriate 
tariff to furnish more revenues. It is not difficult to imagine how they went 
about their task. Written testimony comes from Norman Bruns, professor of 
economics at the American University of Beirut (AUB) who wrote in 1933: 

Syria to-day, like England in 1775, is undergoing a fundamental transition, the 
evolution of a feudal agricultural economy into capitalist industrial- agricultural 
economy ... A growing middle class has begun to fill the gap which existed 
between landed proprietors and the rural proletariat. Little by little a capitalist 
class will emerge to supplant the landed aristocracy as the controlling element of 
the country. 50 
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Bruns connects the rise of the merchant class with the introduction of the 
customs and tariff policy. In Beirut he had witnessed now this class had 
benefited from the tariff regulations, and how this had changed Syria and 
Lebanon into a trade center in the Middle East. Although the general tariff wall 
around Syria rose from 11.5% in 1921 to 16.5% in 1932, the Open Door 
policy in general remained part of the Mandate system. Between 1921 and 
1932 the French authorities concluded commercial trade agreements with 
almost all the neighboring countries of the Middle East—Turkey, Iraq, 
Palestine, Najd and Egypt. 51 Through its various French officials, who formed 
“so many pyramids at the apex of which is the High Commissioner,” 52 the 
Mandate determined economic policy. To find local partners in this policy local 
businessmen were often consulted, particularly in trade negotiations and fixing 
tariffs. Lebanese economic organizations, such as the chambers of commerce, 
held regular meetings with the High Commissioner and his advisors. 53 

At the same time, the Open Door policy imposed great pressure on the 
merchant community of Beirut owing to the competition it allowed, especially 
with European businessmen. Those who could successfully handle such 
competition were either local agents of European enterprises or traders who had 
had a sound commercial background before the Mandatory period. By contrast, 
the Open Door policy led to bankruptcies of business people unable to cope 
with competition or were easily affected by economic crises, such as that of 
1930-1932. 54 

In his Plan de reconstruction de I’economie libanaise et de reforme de I’etat, 
which was to serve as the guide to economic planning by the Lebanese 
government at the beginning of independence, Gabriel Menassa summarized 
the results of economic policy in Lebanon and Syria from 1919 to 1944. 
According to him, from 1919 to 1939, commerce actually faced numerous 
obstacles owing to French policy, despite the trade agreements with neighboring 
countries and the application of a “minimum tariff’: 

Alors que, dans le monde entier, prevalaient les tarifs preferentiels, les contin- 
gentements et les accords de reciprocite, ... le Liban et la Syrie se trouvaient 
completement desarmes dans la lutte economique qui a caracterise la periode 
d’entre deux guerres. 55 

Although after the first world war Lebanese industry found “des circonstances 
favorables a sa renaissance ... [et] des capitaux considerables ont ete investis 
dans des entreprises industrielles, ... la plus part d’entre elles souffert de la 
concurrence etrangere.” The list of industries which Menassa presents show that 
most of them were no more than small enterprises producing food, textiles 
(cotton and silk), and building materials. 56 

It was the city of Beirut that profited most from the economic development 
of the Mandatory period. It became not only the political, educational and 
intellectual center of Lebanon but also the country’s commercial and industrial 
center even of all French Mandatory territories. To reduce the competition of 
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the port of Haifa in British Mandatory Palestine, the French authorities 
enlarged the port of Beirut in 1930, and again in 1938. Together with the 
commercial and financial enterprises of its merchants and bankers, Beirut 
attracted most of the new industrial activities. According to Dahir’s estimate, 
until 1929, when most “factories” were handicraft workshops, there were in 
Beirut 140 such industrial enterprises, while on Mount Lebanon alone there 
were 241. But when industrial plants began to emerge, almost all were 
concentrated in Beirut; out of 27 modern factories established in Lebanon 
before 1939, 23 were located in or around Beirut. 57 

The silk industry, which had had about 200 spinning mills before the first 
world war, most of them on Mount Lebanon, declined sharply during the war. 
After 1919 there was a French attempt to revive it but cocoon growing 
diminished each year and by 1929 had fallen to about 35 percent of the 1919 
figure. The recovery of the industry between 1930 and 1938 was too slight to 
restore it to its former glory. 58 Although it continued to decline, at the end of 
the Mandatory period almost the entire silk industry (about 16 spinning and 
weaving factories) were centered in Beirut and its close environs. 59 

The rise of a new capitalist class, however, did not mean {pace Bruns) that it was 
about to “supplant the landed aristocracy as the controlling element of the 
country.” Instead we find that, in the interest of “Greater Lebanon” and with 
the natural backing of the French authorities, urban Christian elites, ignoring 
their Sunni urban counterparts, began to forge alliances with Sunni elites in the 
countryside, again with “confessional” political rather than economic factors 
playing a major role. 

As we have seen, the state of Greater Lebanon was rejected by almost the 
entire Sunni merchant and ‘ ulama strata of the main coastal cities Beirut, 
Tripoli and Sidon. Most influential leaders of, for example, the Salam, Sulh, 
Da uq, Bayhum, Bisar and KaramI families continued to deny the legitimacy of 
“Greater Lebanon,” at least until the Syrian Revolt of 1925-26. This rejection 
by the urban Sunni elites has been explained in various ways. Many scholars still 
accept Najla Atiyah’s 1973 thesis on “The Attitude of the Lebanese Sunnis 
towards the State of Lebanon.” 60 Atiyah focuses on the historical legacy of a 
centuries-old cultural distinction between Christians and Sunnis and seeks to 
relate intellectual activities of the Sunnis Rashid Rida, ‘Abd al-Ghan! al-‘UraysI, 
Ahmad ‘Abbas al-Azhari and others before the first world war to the attitude the 
Sunnis took up vis-a-vis the intervention by the French in 1918-20 and the 
establishment of the “Christian” state of Lebanon. 61 Atiyah looks for references 
in the writing of Rashid Rida and others to contrast the Muslim concept of the 
state she finds there with the “classical” notion western scholars had formed of 
it, and then compares this Muslim concept with the Sunni attitude to the state 
of Lebanon. When the Sunnis were forcefully incorporated in “Greater 
Lebanon,” this meant for them a three-fold crisis, religious, legal, and 
emotional. 62 
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When she then goes on to describe how the urban Muslim elites began to 
adapt to the status quo, Atiyah abandons her view of Islam’s “static” concept of 
the state and admits that from 1930 onward the Sunnis’ “negative attitude” to 
the state, “lost much of its vehemence. It became confined mainly to occasional 
verbal outbursts which were limited to complaints about injustice in the way 
government positions and benefits were being distributed.” 63 Atiyah later revises 
her explanation of the Muslim attitude during the Mandate, focusing more on 
the “confessional structure” of the state as having determined this attitude. 64 

Zamir adds an economic factor to those that determined “the negative Sunni 
attitude,” but otherwise follows Atiyah’s earlier perception and speaks of the 
“grave religious, cultural, political ... crisis and [the] powerful emotional 
blow” 65 that hit the “Sunnis” in the first years of the new state. To the 
“historical explanation” of the Muslim position before 1920, 66 Zamir adds 
Atiyah’s “normative” considerations of religious beliefs and culture, and follows 
approximately the same line of argument: 

Contrary to the Western concept, Islam sees no separation between religion and 
state; it thus leaves little room for loyalty to a secular state, and certainly not to a 
Christian one. For Muslims, the role of the state is to implement and defend the 
sharfa (religious law). The Sunnis in Lebanon could therefore never fully ide¬ 
ntify with the Lebanese Christian state set up and guaranteed by a foreign 
Christian power. 67 

Based as they are on an Orientalist notion of the “unchangeable nature of the 
Islam,” such normative consideration, if they could ever explain the political 
behavior of the Sunni elites, cannot explain the gradual integration of the 
Sunni elites into the state that was to come later. Some members of the elites 
may have resorted to the symbols of an “imaginary” community of 
Muslims—the “real country extends beyond Lebanon to where a beautiful 
flag flies, a flag that has sanctity, beauty, and history” 68 —in order to justify 
their rejection of the Lebanese state. But such talk disappears when we find 
them beginning to favor “integration” into the system to demand positions in 
the state’s administration. 

It makes more sense to conclude that economic factors combined with 
political ones when the Sunni elites changed attitude. During the last decades of 
the Ottoman period the Sunnis of Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon expanded their 
economic ties with the interior. With the Christian nouveaux riches, many of 
them Maronites, and the well-established Greek Orthodox merchants, they 
formed the merchant community of the three cities that were annexed in 1920. 
Admittedly, even during the nineteenth century commercial and industrial 
activities took on a certain confessional distribution, but that was owing to the 
Western preference for establishing economic relations with Christian merchant 
houses, whose members then acquired a knowledge of French and English. 
Given the network of missionary schools and the Capitulations system under 
which the Western powers could grant protection to local subjects, Christian 
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merchants virtually monopolized the overseas trade. Although some of them 
also traded with Europe, Beiruti Sunni merchants generally were better placed 
in the chain of commercial exchange to re-export Western products to the 
hinterland and to import raw materials from Syrian interior to Beirut. Thus, 
Tripoli Sunni merchants had good reasons to fear the consequences the political 
separation of the coastal cities from the interior would entail, especially as their 
trade ties with the Syrian interior had benefited from the opening of the Hijaz 
railway between their city and Homs in 1911. Meanwhile, the rise of Beirut as 
the center of commerce during the Mandatory period aroused concern among 
the Sunni merchants that gradually they might become subordinated to the 
Christian-dominated center. 69 Europe’s preference to deal with Christian 
merchants was encouraged by the French Mandate, furthering “confessional” 
economic activities. To this came that the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire had brought new borders which restricted the geographical hinterland of 
the coastal ports. At least until 1928, when tariff agreements with the 
neighboring countries helped restore some of their earlier ties, the Sunni 
merchants of the coastal cities found themselves facing three constraining 
factors: the emergence of their Christian counterparts, who also became 
involved in the new industrial activity of Beirut, the shrinking of their 
hinterland, and the whims of French domination. 

As did the majority of the urban elites of Syria, the Sunni elites of the coastal 
cities of Greater Lebanon supported the Arab government of Amir Faysal. 
Faysal’s defeat at Maysalun and the establishment by France of Greater 
Lebanon, welcomed by the wealthy Christian strata, effectively meant for the 
Sunni elites the end of their dream of “reviving” an Arab-Muslim state in the 
former Ottoman provinces of the Arab East that could provide economic and 
political breadth for their ambitions. In the absence of a pro-French alternative 
elite among the Sunnis of the big towns, the French authorities as well the 
Christian supporters of Greater Lebanon now embarked on a dual policy of 
creating such alternative Sunni elites in the countryside while simultaneously 
conducting a stick-and-carrot policy with the urban elites. 


Urban Merchants and Countryside Elites 

It appears that in 1920 the French had the support of only three Sunni rural 
landlords—Abbud ‘Abd al-Razzaq of ‘Akkar, Amir Khalid Shihab, of Hasbaiya, 
and Husayn Qaz‘un, of Biqa, all three elected as members of the first 
Representative Council—and of the Circassian leader Sa‘ld Pasha Khurshid, 
who until his assassination in April 1922 served as director of the interior. In 
1922, the French authorities won to their side three urban Sunni leaders, Halim 
Qaddura and Muhammad Mufti, of Beirut, and Nur al-Dln Alamaddln, of 
Tripoli, all belonging to second-rank leading families and also made members of 
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the Representative Council. The assassination of Khurshid by members of a 
Sunni band served the authorities as a pretext to apply the “stick” against a 
numbr of leading Sunnis—Salim Salam, Salah Bayhum, Hasan al-Qadl, Salim 
Tabbara, Bashir Naqqash, ‘Arif Darwlsh, Rashid Shatlla, Salim Kurdiyya and 
Sheikh Mustafa Ghalaiynl—whom they exiled, and against Muhammad Jamil 
Bayhum, who was arrested and interrogated. 70 In 1925 the French were able to 
widen the circle of their supporters among the rural and secondary Sunni urban 
elites with two representatives of the leading Beirut families, ‘Umar Datiq and 
‘Umar Bayhum. Nonetheless, it was the Arab nationalist discourse of almost all 
the urban Sunni elites that gained strength not only among the Sunnis but also 
among the Druzes and Shi'is. 71 

Wanting to frustrate an alliance between the rural elites of the Shi'is and 
Druzes with the urban Sunni elites, the French authorities and their Christian 
supporters embarked on an economic policy directed not only at the rural Sunni 
elite but also at the Shi‘i and the Druze rural elites, which aimed at developing 
entire rural areas of Lebanon in favor of the landlords. French “economic 
experts” were called in to advise on modernizing agriculture through changes in 
three related issues: the fiscal system, land ownership, and farming methods. 
The current fiscal system, as mentioned above, meant that Mount Lebanon, 
with its majority of Maronites, was taxed differently from “the annexed areas,” 
inhabited by a majority of Shi'is and Sunnis. In an effort to assess how soon and 
to what extent the economy of Lebanon and Syria could be made subservient to 
that of France—using the region as a source of raw materials for France and as 
an import market for finished European goods 72 —French experts draw up plans 
for the implementation of the necessary changes. Ironically, it was budgetary 
considerations that prevented the French Mandatory authorities from 
introducing right away land taxation reforms, which in turn delayed the 
intended changes in farming methods. 73 Bruns reports: 

Farming methods are primitive and the yield is small. At least a part of the 
peasants’ backwardness is due to the land system. The latifundia system prevails 
in all parts of Syria except the old Lebanon [Mount Lebanon] where small 
holdings are the rule. The land is owned by large landlords ... Exploitation is left 
to the peasant tenants who see little incentive for increasing the product, or for 
improving another man’s property. 74 

Bruns lays the blame for this at the door of the landlords. About fifteen years 
after the independence of Lebanon the latifundia and its landlords continued to 
benefit from the Mandatory legacy, presenting the same problems for 
agricultural reform: 

Dans les zones oil le regime des grandes proprietes domine, le metayage est la 
regie. Mais les metayers n’etant pas proteges par un statut adequat ne sont pas 
encourages a investir dans la terre puisque les plus clair de leurs travaux profite 
aux proprietaires et suppose des moyens financiers qui leur manquent. Ils ne 
peuvent compter sur les credits de la Banque Agricole puisque ceux-ci sont 
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accordes seulement aux proprietaires qui, lorsqu’ils en obtiennent, les placent 

souvent dans les autres secteurs d’activite que F agriculture. 75 

In 1937 La Banque Agricole, in order to “elargir le champ d’action de cette 
Institution,” added a new statute to its constitution which authorized, “sous 
certaines reserves, le recours a des ressources exceptionnelles.” 76 However the 
administration did not change the rules, which continued to be “presque 
entierement constitues par des prets sur garantie immobiliere ... et sur les recoltes 
par voie de garantie solidaire des exploitants et du proprietaire du terrain.” 77 

Through the centuries, geographical differences between the Mount and the 
other rural areas of Lebanon had led to different socio-economic developments, 
different sorts of crops, and a different type of land ownership. In ‘Akkar, Biqa, 
and South Lebanon the latifundia system prevailed, on Mount Lebanon the 
muqatajiyya7 s During the nineteenth century the absorption of the Mount’s 
silk culture into French capitalism, the peasant revolts and the political 
upheavals had brought about the decline of the muqatajis and the development 
of smallholdings. 79 However, large tracts of land on Mount Lebanon were still 
in the hands of the Maronite Church and the former muqataji families during 
the Mandatory period. 80 

In addition, Beirut merchants were able to exploit the fallahtn s need for cash. 
In a penetrating study of rural life in Syria and Lebanon intended to serve the 
French Mandate, Andre Latron gives many examples of merchants acquiring 
lands on Mount Lebanon when falldhin defaulted on these loans. Though the 
decline of landowning families on Mount Lebanon favored “un morcellement de 
plus en plus pousse et la disparition des ces immenses latifundia,” already during 
the first world war: “des gens de Beyrouth, capitalistes ou grands commergants et 
speculateurs, riches en numeraire, ont acquis dans le Metten [Matn] et le Chouf 
[Shuf] des parties de villages cedees a prix tres has par les paysans misereux.” 81 

Latron describes of the system of metayage (tenancy) in different parts of 
Syria and Lebanon and the way it developed from the nineteenth century 
onward shows explicitly how during the Mandatory period the latifundia system 
was still strongly entrenched in the areas of‘Akkar, Biqa andjabal ‘Amil, where 
the peasants operated under several sorts of tenancy that enabled the landlords 
to maintain their economic power. 82 Like other French scholars of the 
Mandatory period, Latron refrains from speculating on figures concerning the 
distribution of landownership, undoubtedly aware that land-measure units in 
Syria and Lebanon were different from one place to other; size of properties was 
generally measured by the number of villages and hamlets under the 
landowner’s control. 83 

Dahir, of course, has a clear interest in just this kind of distribution of 
landownership in the Mandatory period. According to him, 84,111 small 
landholders, or 7.82 percent of the total owners of land, possessed 945,000 
hectares or 35 percent of the total cultivated lands of Lebanon, while 191 big 
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landowners possessed 40,500 hectares or 15 percent of the cultivated land. A 
mere 171 members of landowning families or capitalists owned 135,000 
hectares or 50 per cent of the cultivated land. 84 Although an accurate picture of 
the property relations between peasant and landlord in “the annexed areas” of 
Greater Lebanon still needs to be drawn, the new regional historiography that 
has begun emerging among Lebanese writers enables one to gain an impression 
of the social and economic life of the countryside and its relationship with the 
town. 85 

Writing on south Lebanon, Farhan Salih shows that Dahir’s figures for the 
distribution on the landed property can be never accurate since measurement of 
land ownership went by number of villages belonging to a particular landowner. 
Extrapolating from number of villages and kind of property, Salih finds that as 
late as the 1970s, the power of the big landlords remained intact, even 
throughout a period of rapid economic transformation. According to his 
calculation, the total number of the villages and hamlets in the countryside of 
Sidon, Tyre, Jizzln, al-Nabatiyya, Bent Jbayl, Marj‘iyun, and Hasbaiya was 452, 
property being divided into three categories. About 250 (i.e., 55 percent) of the 
total villages, and hamlets had been parceled among the owners as these lands 
were cultivated through the musha system. 86 In about 162 villages (36 percent), 
the peasants were still tenants working as ’ujara (hired hands) for the 
landowning families. In the remaining 40 villages (9 percent), some peasant had 
benefited from parcellation while others were still tenants. 87 

Although the shardka (association or tenancy) system could differ even 
within small areas of a few villages, in general south Lebanon shared many 
features with ‘Akkar and Biqa. From the examples given by Latron, in these 
areas we find that landlords not only owned the land but they also provided the 
seeds, tools and in many cases even the animals to the tenants. The latter had 
great difficulty changing their landlords because 

le maltre retirent chez lui ses gens jusqu’au reglement de leur dettes, celles-ci 

n’ayant parfois pas d’autre objet que de stabiliser le metayer. Si le paysan veut 

aller ailleurs, il doit trouver un autre maltre qui, avant de le prendre, consent a le 

degager de sa dette, et a devenir ainsi son creancier. 88 

Thus, wherever they went the fallahln remained in a condition of complete 
dependency: “1’occupation prolongee du sol par une meme famille de metayers 
cree en fait une sort de servitude du profit de 1’occupant.” 89 In south Lebanon 
and Biqa, where the mushd‘ prevailed, the stability of the tenancy in the same 
latifunda was accompanied by “ une rotation periodique des lots de culture entre les 
metayers . 90 

Some French officials may have assumed that Law No. 2500 of 1924, which 
stipulated obligatory parcellation of collective lands, would help strengthen the 
fallahln s grip on the land and stimulate agricultural productivity. FFowever, in 
many cases the reverse happened and the law only helped reinforce the 
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economic and political power of the landlords and the merchant-landowners in 
the countryside. Not surprisingly, the law had been called for by some of the 
landlords and other big proprietors. 91 Only in those rare cases where the 
landlords had failed to register the parcellated lands of the musha, falldhin could 
become small proprietors. In general, notably in south Lebanon, Biqa, and 
‘Akkar, the cadastre worked in favor of the landlords. In his research on ‘Akkar, 
Gilesnan finds that Latron’s description of the impact of the cadastre on Biqa 
matches his own case study in ‘Akkar, where landlords continued to possess 
large portions of the land until the late 1960s. 92 

Initially due to the lack of financial resources, shortage of clerks to run the 
cadastre, and the unstable political situation in Lebanon, the cadastral survey 
had to wait until 1926. Through four arretes in March 1926 and another in 
November 1930 legislation was enacted through which the cadastre authorities 
could regulate “the rights of landed property.” 93 In effect, from 1926 until the 
end of the Mandate, the same reasons kept the survey from being completed as 
the budget for the cadastral survey had to be subjected to the Ministry of 
Finance which had other priorities. 94 From 1926 to 1929 the cadastre limited 
its work in the plains where, 100,000 hectares of land were registered. Then, in 
1929, Edde’s government tried to accelerate the work of the cadastre and to 
complete the registration of another 100,000 hectares “in the plains” by 1932 in 
order “to establish a solid basis for land taxation.” 95 By 1946, “Les surfaces 
cadastrees ... atteignent pres de 400.000 Fla. sur un million d’hectares pour 
tout le territoire libanais. II s’agit des terres arables en plaine et de certaines 
regions de la montagne.” 96 

Menassa’s figures show that the legal status of about 600,000 hectares, most 
of them in the plains, by the late 1940s was still what it had been at the end of 
the Ottoman period. This enabled landlords to maintain most of the 
prerogatives they had enjoyed before the Mandate, which meant, among other 
things, that the landlord-peasant relationship continued to be similar to that of 
the late Ottoman period. As we saw above in the case of musha land, the 
registration of 400,000 hectares during the Mandatory period was done with 
the consent of the landlords as it worked in their favor. The same is true of the 
shardka in the plain where landlords were able to transfer most of the registered 
lands into private estates. In other words, the cadastral survey in general 
developed to meet the “needs” of the landlords and was thus detrimental to the 
interests of the falldhin. 

South Lebanon, Biqa and ‘Akkar were and remained the peripheral and less 
developed areas of a country whose center, Beirut, was a highly developed 
mercantile economy. In his history of landownership in south Lebanon, Khalil 
Ahmad Khalil traces the rise of the elite families of landlords back to the 
Ottoman period. According to him, “the traditional elite” consolidated its 
economic and political power by exploiting “the religious men,” the ‘ ulama . At 
the beginning of the Mandatory period, there were three main landowning 
families, al-As‘ad, ‘Usayran and Zayn, which established their economic and 
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political power through clan factionalism, embracing the small landlords of such 
families as al-Sabah, Shahln, Baydun, al-Khalll, and Safiy al-Dln. The author 
gives as examples of how the latter acquired the parcellated musha lands of the 
village of Sham' and the ‘Usayran of the musha lands in ‘Ayn Abu ‘Abdalla and 
how al-Khalll could seize Shabriha’s musha lands. Khalil states that the 
factionalism re-emerged already during the first elections in the 1920s as the 
core of the new form of politics in south Lebanon. French policy after 1926 
helped the landlords, known as kulak al-janiib (the “southern colleagues”) to 
better stabilize their estates. 97 

The reconstruction of the clans’ history as traced by Ahmad Arif al-Zayn in his 
1913 Tdnkh Saida illustrates the connection leading Shi'i rural families developed 
with Sidon, whose population was largely Sunni and whose urban life and 
activities were dominated by Sunni merchant families. He singles out his own al- 
Zayn family and the ‘Usayran to show how influential Shi'i families had become 
part of the town’s elite through entering commerce and other urban activities 
before the Mandatory period. Alongside such Sunni merchant families in Sidon as 
the Sulh, the Bizri, and the Naqlb, who were involved in commerce, but also held 
positions in Ottoman civil and religious administration, the ‘Usayrans had done 
especially well in the commercial and intellectual life of the city. 98 While the As'ad 
family continued to rely exclusively on its agricultural wealth and to control its 
vast estates in many parts of Jabal ‘Amil from its headquarters in the village of 
Taiba," the integration of the Zayns and the ‘Usayrans into the urban life of 
Sunni Sidon affected the political outlook of their members toward “Arab 
nationalism,” the French Mandate and the state of Lebanon before and after 
1920. Important, too, is that the rural Shi'i Zayn and ‘Usayran families, after they 
had become involved in Sunni urban life in Sidon before 1914, reciprocated by 
inviting the Sunni Sulh family to extend their commercial ties into the rural 
regions of the Shi'is. At the end of the Ottoman period we find Rida al-Sulh, the 
head of the family, allying himself with members of the leading Shi'i families 
against Kamil al-As'ad (father of Ahmad), a pact that continued to influence the 
political life of south Lebanon during and even beyond the Mandatory period. 100 

Through the verbal accounts he collected of how the landlords of south 
Lebanon controlled the peasants and enlarged their estates, a Shi'i author, 
Hasan Qbaysl, sketches how landlords manipulated the Ottoman land registers 
to increase their propriety holdings. This manipulation continued in the 
Mandatory period when leaders who had “bought their seats” in the parliament 
were able to annex large tracts of musha lands to their estates through the 
Mandatory cadastral survey they helped introduce. Qbaysl also describes the 
kinds of khawas (taxes in excess of the official ones) imposed by landlords on 
the peasants, sailors and fishermen of the Tyre district and the violence and 
humiliation that accompanied this. 101 

In his story of Berqayl, a village in ‘Akkar belonging to the landowner 
‘Abbud ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Gilsenan looks at present “local narratives” of the past 
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which he then interweaves with the historical narratives he was able to 
reconstruct how Barqayl’s past lives on in the present. 102 What stands out, here 
too, is the socio-political framework that enabled and still enables the ‘Akkari 
“lords of the Lebanese marches” to maintain control over the overwhelmingly 
poor fallahin. Berqayl may serve as a paradigm for most of the chief villages in 
‘Akkar, south Lebanon and throughout the Biqa that belong to large 
landowners. Significant is the difference between the various systems under 
which fallahin would be contracted by the big landlords. For example, in the 
mountainous regions of southern Lebanon, as on Mount Lebanon itself, where 
fruit and olive orchards prevailed we find that the preferred form of contract is 
long-term, i.e., the predominant systems are the mughdrasa and musdqa. In areas 
where main crops were cereals or tobacco it was usually the short-term muzara'a 
contract that bound the fallahin to the owner, often for seasonal jobs only and 
at the most for one year. The mughdrasa and musdqa systems enabled fallahin to 
cultivate the lots they held for a number of years in succession, not seldom even 
for life. Thus it was the growing of tobacco, which began in the nineteenth 
century but intensified during the Mandate and for which short-term contracts 
were sufficient, that helped strengthen the economic hold of the big 
landowners, especially in such areas as southern Lebanon where until the late 
1960s seventy percent of the fallahin cultivated this crop. 103 In the south, 
geographical diversity and historical development have created a mixed land 
system, enabling small property holdings to survive next to large estates. 104 

The mixed land system was also typical of the Biqa valley. In the villages 
along the slopes of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon Mountains small and large 
holdings coexisted, with peasant-landlord relations based mainly on mughdrasa 
and musdqa. This guaranteed the villagers a certain social stability, especially 
when the introduction in 1858 of the Ottoman Land Law enabled them to 
acquire “private” plots of land. The cadastral survey the French initiated 
accelerated the process, notably for mushd‘ lands that were out of bounds for the 
big landlords. 105 In the Biqa plain itself, however, where cereals continued to be 
the main crop, the latter had little difficulty in expanding their position of 
power—even though the mushd‘ prevailed, fallahin worked mainly on muzdra'a 
contracts. 106 When the cadastral survey began dissolving the mushd‘ lands, 
landlords simply converted them into their own private property. 

From at least the sixteenth century until the second half of the nineteenth, 
the Shi‘i princes of the Harfush family played an economic and political role in 
the Biqa similar to that of the muqdtaji families of Mount Lebanon. The 
influence they derived from their vast estates in the Badbak area enabled them 
to serve as intermediaries between other Shi‘i landlords of the Biqa—the 
Haydar family of Badbak, the Hamada family of the Llermel, and other small 
leading families—and the Ottoman administration in Damascus. The decline of 
this powerful family began in the late nineteenth century and accelerated during 
the Mandatory period when the Haydars and Hamadas rose as the new 
influential intermediaries. 107 At least until the mid-nineteenth century, the 
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Junblat family administered a huge estate in the Biqa, which was worked by 
Druze, Christian and Shi‘i fallahin. Subsequently it was broken up among small 
local landowners and absentee Sunni landlords living in Damascus. 108 The 
Sunni Shihab family, whose Sunni and Christianized members had ruled 
Mount Lebanon from 1697 to 1840, possessed scattered lands in the Hasbaiya 
area. 

A main shift occurs when during the Mandate period a new stratum of figures 
in politics, the civil service, parliament and government seeks to entrench its 
influence and prestige by buying up landed estates in the countryside. This gives 
rise to a move in the opposite direction by rural landlords seeking a growing role 
in the political life of Beirut and acquiring at the same time more and more 
properties in the areas where their influence is greatest. This blending of the 
sources of political power and economic wealth in town and countryside is then 
further propelled by the new state’s need to enforce cohesion between its capital, 
Mount Lebanon and the “peripheral” areas. The description Latron offers of 
how this two-way relationship between urban elites and rural landlords was 
being played out is as graphic as it is illuminating: 

Le grand notable assigne a la terre un role autant politique qu’economique. En 
effet, les hautes fonctions publique ont ete souvent, en marge du grand com¬ 
merce, le seul moyen d’enrichissement rapide; or ces fonctions ont ete pendant 
longtemps attributes aux individus les plus influents, a defaut des plus avises, 
autrement dit aux maitres des fiefs politiques. Dans ce pays fragmente en co- 
mmunautes villageoises, pour que le notable soit tout ensemble arbitre, conse- 
iller, soutien et protecteur du village, il lui suffi d’y posseder quelques parcelles 
de terre. C’est pourquoi certains notables, pour etendre leur influence politique 
ou pour l’affermir, ont achete des parcelles ou des parts indivises, dispersees dans 
la plupart des villages de leur region, le faible revenu de ces ‘terres d’influence’ 
etant compense par ‘des terres de rapport’. Quand la decadence politique sur- 
vient, les terres d’influence sont liquidees en premier lieu. D’ailleurs, le grand 
proprietaire abandonne le village pour la ville des qu’il se sent suffisamment fort 
et evolue ... [Le] citadin de vieille souche urbaine, ...n’a achete que dans les 
villages oil il est assure de ne pas etre trop vole par les voisins ou par les 
metayers....[dans] les regions les plus evoluees ... et morcelees au point de vue 
des influence locales. 109 


Refashioning the Zuama 

There is perhaps no better place to start tracing the shifts in elite formation 
outlined above than at the foot of Mt. Hermon. That, at least, is where al- 
Riyashl locates the principle at work when, as he describes it, right after the first 
world war the Shihabl amirs were “invited” by France to take an active part in 
the future politics of Lebanon. As it would safeguard their entitlement to top- 
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ranking public offices, the Shihabl princes did not hesitate long before they 
accepted this invitation “to ascend Mt. Hermon.” Al-Riyashl adds that they did 
so as “true followers of Machiavelli” and goes on to ridicule “the political 
‘bazaar’ that opened in the fall of 1918 ... with the arrival of the Allies ... and 
that is still running today.” 110 Al-Riyashl knew what he was talking about as for 
a brief period he himself had worked for the French in the eastern district 
during the first visit to the region of the King-Crane Commission. The latter 
had been sent to “learn the wishes of the local populations” regarding the 
political future of the former Arab provinces of the Ottoman empire. 111 Al- 
Riyashi had been given large sums of money by the French military authorities 
for distribution among the zuama (s. za‘lm, leader) of the districts of Biqa, 
Balbak, Rashaiya and Hasbaiya in order to ensure that they would express their 
“preference” for a French Mandate. FFe went about his task by first seeking out 
the qabadayat, the strong-arm leaders in the villages and towns: 

After some experience we learned in Beirut how to win over the big and small 
(leaders) through the qabadayat ... As soon as I had arrived in the four districts 
... I met secretly, under the cloak of darkness, with the qabadayat who are feared 
by the zuama who will [do anything to] prevent arousing their anger. ... I then 
called the [latter] and held among them a “bazaar.” This bazaar was fair enough: 
they support the French in the [King-Crane] commission and I pay them ... 

The zuama and wujaha came rushing toward me [and] two years later Crane 
returned to this country to find ... the French had succeeded in appeasing many 
who had earlier opposed them. 112 

It was these leading figures who immediately decided “to ascend Mt. Hermon,” 
but then also others who at first rejected the French invitation and joined the 
“bazaar” a few years later, who became part of the zuama, Lebanon’s 
refashioned elite that was to rule the country in the decades that followed. Al- 
Riyashl in this context points to a phenomenon that more than anything else is 
symptomatic of the process, i.e., the break-down of the traditional system of 
titles that were indicative of a person’s social and economic position. He speaks 
ironically of mashdykh ‘an sahih wa-mashdykh ‘an kidhb, i.e., “true sheikhs and 
false sheikhs,” as the resulting “anarchy” makes it impossible to distinguish who 
is a genuine and who a parvenu “sheikh or bek among this [abundance of] 
sheikhs and beks.” 113 

The origin of the terms za‘im and zuama, i.e., “leader(s),” as used in Lebanon 
and other parts of the Middle East is somewhat obscure. According to the 
thirteenth-century Arabic dictionary, Lisdn al-Arab, the noun za‘im derives 
from the verb za'ma, which stands for damina wa-kafila (to guarantee); a zalm 
is a damin wa-kafil (guarantor). A person’s ability to put up guarantees or 
securities for others entitled him to become za‘im al-qawm (leader of the 
group). 114 The first edition of the El lists seven usages of the Turkish term 
zeamet as appearing in Turkish and Arabic in various places and at different 
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times. 115 Lebanese chronicles, official Ottoman documents and other historical 
sources are replete with titles that all designate the socio-political ranks of those 
who held leadership positions— amir, sheikh, muqdta‘ji, muqadam, agha, bey, 
etc.—but za'lm and zuama appear only seldom, and then generally, like aydn 
(s. ‘ayri) and wujahd’ { s. wajlh), in the plural indicating influential people from 
different strata and occupations. Only in certain urban centers, e.g., Damascus, 
is the singular za‘lm used and then stands for a strong-arm leader whose 
influence on the qabadaydt of a number of quarters made him the most 
powerful qabaddy, or patron, though generally he did not belong to any of the 
notable strata, i.e., of either the merchants ( tujjdr), the ‘ulama’ or the 
government officials {qalamiyya) . 116 

Harik also speaks of the “anarchy in the assessment of political positions” in 
Lebanon that followed upon the rise of the “bourgeoisie.” As he explains, during 
the Ottoman period the titles of the aristocracy in Mount Lebanon, ‘Akkar and 
Jabal ‘Amil were hereditary. In Mount Lebanon the local amir or governor 
could grant titles to the aristocracy, while in ‘Akkar and Jabal ‘Amil titles were 
granted by the Ottoman authorities. With the Mandate, “any attempt to study 
the class characteristics of the political elite is bound to run into trouble”—the 
inflation in the title of sheikh, for example, led such ancient Druze sheikhs as the 
Junblats or Shi‘i sheikhs as the Hamadas and As‘ads to adopt the title bek. ni 

Clear is that with the French Mandatory period we are beginning to find all 
kinds of influential people—along the entire political spectrum but not 
necessarily members of the traditional elites—emerging as part of the zuama. 
The French invitation “to ascend Mt. FFermon,” together with the overall socio¬ 
economic and political changes the Mandate introduced, enabled various 
elements to join the zuama who in the past would never have been able to 
secure a position in the elite stratum. 

In a study in which he outlines the major roles the zuama played in the 
ethnopolitics of Lebanon during the civil was of 1958, Arnold Hottinger defines 
a za‘im as “the recognized leader of a community who has the power to speak 
for his clients as a group or as individuals.” Fie goes on to analyze this 
relationship between a za'im and his clients and the different position taken up 
by the zuama in the cities and the countryside. 118 In a follow-up study he offers 
a historical perspective for the way the zuama developed. 119 Viewing the 
modern state of Lebanon as the continuation of the mutasarrifiyya, Hottinger 
explains that the traditional “feudal” families were able to survive and even 
prosper as zuama after the abolition of “feudalism” by successfully integrating 
into the stratum that came to hold the new public administration. Through the 
prism of the 1958 civil war, in which the zuama manifested the powerful 
position they occupied in the way they mobilized the masses of their respective 
religious communities, Hottinger looks back at the history of the leading 
families since the Ottoman period. In this way he portrays them as 
representatives of specific communities, with the leaders of Mt. Lebanon active 
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in the same political field as their counterparts in the coastal cities, Jabal ‘Amil 
and the Biqa. With the Mandatory period, Hottinger sees the zuama as made 
up of two groups, i.e., the descendants of the traditional “feudal” families, on 
the one hand, and on the other a modern stratum, newly risen when money 
became an “indispensable corollary of /wz-ship.” Though the French Mandate 
introduced some significant changes in the rules of the political game, the 
zuama, whether old or new, continued to “represent their communities” as 
intermediaries as they had done during the Ottoman period and it was this age- 
old role of “patrons of client groups that gave them weight and power.” 120 

Unlike Hottinger, Harik avoids using the term zuama in his writings; even 
in Arabic he prefers substituting al-nukhba al-siydsiyya, a translation of the 
Western term “political elite.” 121 According to Harik, Hottinger “mistakenly 
gives the impression that the feudal aristocracy dominates the political scene and 
also makes several specific errors [when] he lists five deputies as belonging to the 
‘great feudal families’.” 122 Writing in the early 1970s, when political life in 
Lebanon had all the appearances of being successful and “unique in the Middle 
East,” in other words “Western,” 123 Harik sets about analyzing Lebanon’s 
achievement through the theory of elites that had become en vogue in the early 
1960s and which itself was a reassessment of the early twentieth-century 
theories of Pareto, Mosca and others. 124 Important aspects highlighted by 
theoretical and empirical studies of elites are the overall social framework within 
which elites act, the relationship between class and elite and the “personalities” 
of leaders. Analyses of the relations among individuals within certain elite 
groups aim at pointing up the “circulation” of leadership within families, certain 
professions and communal or regional groups. 125 

Through a quantitative analysis of members of parliament and top-ranking 
officials Harik sets out to remove the “general impression” (given by researchers 
such as Hottinger) that the political elite was a 

continuation of the aristocratic strata which ruled Lebanon before the ninete¬ 
enth century: Members of the aristocracy have occupied few top offices since the 
beginning of the Lebanese Republic in 1926 ... Rhetoric, inadequate knowledge 
of social history, and poor terminology have resulted in the use of the inappr¬ 
opriate term “feudalism” in reference to the political elite of Lebanon. 126 

Harik concurs with D.A. Rustow’s critique of Lasswell who postulated a 
dichotomy in society between a small group of “the influential ... who get the 
most of what there is to get,” and “the rest,” i.e., the “mass.” 127 For “the 
influential” Harik uses the classical Arabic term ahl al-hal wal-rabt, literally 
“those who resolve [problems] and bind [people] together.” Checking the 
professional background of all members of parliament from independence to 
1968, Harik concludes that factors of education, business and personal skills 
successfully competed with the “patrician” pedigree of the traditional Lebanese 
elites. 128 As to the circulation of the elites within the cabinet and the parliament 
since 1922, he presents figures of the numbers of clans that provided members 
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for these two institutions. During the Mandate (1922-1943), individuals from 
45 families occupied cabinet posts, but between 1943 and 1970 more than two- 
thirds of these families disappeared from the political arena. 129 During the years 
1922-1968, the total number of families represented in the various parliaments 
was 271. From 1922-1943 deputies from 103 different families occupied 
parliamentary seats. Of these, 80 failed to contribute deputies to the 1968 
chamber. 130 From this Harik concludes that “like ministers of state, most 
members of parliament are constantly threatened and unseated by 
challengers.” 131 

FFarik then uses his analysis of “political confessionalism,” the electoral 
system, the political parties and the attempt by the “counter-elite” to challenge 
the established elite to corroborate his notion (and, as it were, put all his cards 
on the table) that “the genius of the political elite in Lebanon had begot and 
nurtured a realistic and pragmatic system [which] caused liberty to prevail and 
evinced the ability to survive in [the] uneasy and unstable environment [of the 
Middle East].” 132 Keen to point up the positive elements of the Lebanon’s 
“confessional” distribution of power and the advantages of the “confessional” 
and regional electoral system, FFarik singles out the founders of the state as 
“characterized by a pragmatic political experience.” And, almost in the same 
breath, he adds: 

It is incorrect to attribute this achievement to the French, though the role they 
played was welcomed [by the Lebanese] ... It also would be wrong to consider 
the current Lebanese electoral system, based as it is on confessional distribution, 
as the cause of confessional behavior or as a consecration of confessional tend¬ 
encies ... [On the contrary,] its objective was to contain the confessional con¬ 
flict. 133 

FFarik firmly believes that the electoral laws, with all the changes introduced in 
them since 1922, continued to respect the wishes of the communities and to 
fairly draw delegates from the different groups that make up the Lebanese 
nation. 134 

For FFarik, the picture he arrives at of the political elite and the way it 
functions in a multi-communal society such as modern Lebanon is a highly 
“positive,” some would say idealistic, one—even the descendants of the 
traditional aristocratic families are seen to have adapted to the new “pragmatic” 
and realistic elite. FFottinger indeed sees things differently. As intermediaries of 
their communities and client groups with the ruling authorities—much as the 
elites during the Ottoman period had been—he views the zuama as an elite 
group that is out to block attempts made “from above” (i.e., the presidential 
institution) at modernizing political life. Thus, for FFottinger, the zuama are 
playing a negative role: “Should za‘im -ship come to an end, Lebanese 
democracy, with its distinctive form of ‘party democracy’ based on a two—or 
multi-party system, could take its place,” though for the meantime, this 
“remains an open question.” 135 
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Still seeking an answer, some thirty years after Hottingre published his article, is 
Samir Khalaf who, in 1987, published his Lebanon’s Predicament, a thorough 
analysis of modern Lebanon’s socio-economic and political development and 
the role the elites have played in it. 136 Khalaf sees a solution in a “dialectics of 
tradition and modernity,” in other words, 

how to modernize without abandoning traditions. The patrimonial manager, the 
political za'im, the confessional bureaucrat, the company union, the parochial 
voluntary association, and the urban quarter are all, in fact, devices for achieving 
such a synthesis. 137 

Like Harik and Hottinger, Khalaf finds himself returning to the Mandatory 
period as crucial for our understanding of the current patron-cleint networks, 
the circulation of the elite and its part in creating Lebanon’s “predicament.” In a 
chapter tellingly called “Changing Forms of Political Patronage,” Khalaf gives 
examples of the behavior of two aqtab (“most powerful”) of the zuama about 
one year after the outbreak of the civil war of 1975. One was SabrI Hamada, 
descendant of an old feudal family and the traditional za‘lm of the Shi‘i 
community of Ba'lbak, and a prominent figure in political life since the 
beginning of the Mandate; the other was Kamil Sharnun (Camile Chamoun), 
who also began his political career in Mandate, though not a scion of a feudal 
family. The two zuama aqtab are typical figures of the elite who had 
transformed feudal patronage. 138 According to Khalaf, under the mutasarrifiyya 
and in Mandatory Lebanon 

a gradual absorption of prominent families into the new government bureauc¬ 
racy generated ... a new breed of political leadership or patronage; a patronage 
more bureaucratic than feudal in nature ... Furthermore, by virtue of their 
administrative positions, they offered more of the desired linkages between 
“center” and “periphery” that clients almost always seek in their patrons. The 
leadership that emerged ..., along with their second- and third-generation de¬ 
scendants, constitutes today the bulk of the political elite of Lebanon ... The 
Khuris of the Shuf, the Solhs of Saida, the Khalils of Sour, the Salams, Beyhums, 
Daouks, Taqlas, and Chihas of Beirut, the Karamis of Tripoli, the Eddes of 
Batroun ... these and a score of other prominent names were drawn ... into the 
political and national struggle of their communities. 139 

In Khalafs view, the zuama in general and the aqtab in particular were able to 
perpetuate their political patronage in two ways: “families,” and the electoral 
system as put in place during the early years of the Mandate. They then used 
parliament as a vehicle to extend the scope of this patronage—Khalaf quotes 
Malcolm Kerr: “Politics [in Lebanon] exists only in Lasswell’s limited sense of 
‘who gets what, when, and how’.” 140 Harik sounds almost naive by comparison 
in the way he portrays parliament as “a representative chamber to which people 
send those on whom they rely ... to represent their fundamental rights and 
demands. It is a chamber of ashab al-nufudh (the most influential leaders) 
through whom the balance of power and rule is achieved, and thereby the 
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people can guarantee stability and freedom.” 141 More cynically but probably 
more realistically, Khalaf tells us that “the so-called ‘parliamentary game’ ... is 
no more than a game of musical chairs among its aqtab [who are] jockeying to 
extend their share of clients in the government.” 142 

When he analyzes the composition and circulation of the elite, Khalaf can 
use the tables and figures used by Harik and others to point to the “impressive 
degree of incessant change and fluctuation in the parliament’s personnel” they 
indicate as well as the rise in the level of formal education among them. 143 
Khalaf then suggest probing beyond the statistics into how exactly this 
circulation of the elite came about. 144 When Messara’s figures show that 62 
percent of the members of the various parliaments between 1920 and 1970 
were related through the kinship attachments prevailing among them, Khalaf 
uses this to reveal the oligarchic and dynastic characteristics of the Lebanese 
elite. 145 More impressive even is his finding that 35 percent of all parliament 
seats were monopolized from 1920 to 1972 by no more than six families. 146 
When it comes to political behavior Khalaf finds that deputies are virtually 
unaffected by the responsibilities one would assume their political affiliation 
entailed—constantly preoccupied by local rather than national issues, they 
devote most of their time and energies to satisfying the petty private interests of 
their clients. 147 

Finally, I wish to highlight Michael Johnson’s study on the Sunni Muslims 
of Beirut for the light it sheds on many aspects of the patron-client network in 
Lebanon. Though a case study of an urban society and thus unable to explain 
the whole of the “clientele network,” the merit of Johnson’s work lies primarily 
in showing how zuama, qabadayat and confessionalism, combined with a 
political system based on regional representation, were the corroborating factors 
that entrenched the “clientele system” in Lebanon’s politics. As Johnson has it, 
the zuama of the Beirut’s Sunni community, as members of parliament 

had access to state patronage which they distributed to their supporters. The 
relationship between the zdim and his followers was essentially “dyadic” or “clie- 
ntelist” in the sense that individualized contracts or agreements were made between 
the patron and client, whereby welfare services of various kinds were exchanged for 
political, and particularly electoral, support. This dyadic relationship was not an 
equal exchange, for the za'im controlled access to wealth and power while the 
resources of client often amounted only to the votes of himself and his family. As 
result, the patron was sometimes resented by his followers, who were forced by the 
system to become individually beholden to their zdim. Maintaining dyadic relat¬ 
ions with individual and dependent followers was to the advantage of the patron, 
because under this arrangement clients were less likely to unite together to press for 
a greater share of patronage. Nevertheless, it was necessary to organize the clientele 
so that it could be mobilized during elections and other political confrontations, 
and it was here that the qabadays were important.” 148 

Despite their differences in focus and approach, what clearly emerges from the 
studies of both Khalaf and Johnson is that, even though one can trace the 
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patron-client network back to the Ottoman period, the changed economic and 
political conditions thrown up during the French Mandate were fertile ground 
for a new form of patrimonialism to take root and a new political elite to assert 
itself. The main significant elements were the creation of the territorial state of 
Lebanon under the French, the accelerated transformation of the socio¬ 
economic relationship between town and countryside and the implications this 
had for the distribution of wealth and power, and the adoption of a confessional 
political system. What stands out is how this coalescence of the “old” and the 
“new,” i.e., the preservation of traditional patterns within modern socio¬ 
economic structures, created the “political field” of the new state, thereby 
setting out, for better and for worse, the road along which Lebanon’s society 
and polity have since traveled. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


DID THE SYSTEM CREATE THE ZU‘AMA, 
OR VICE-VERSA? 


It is quite clear that the implantation of Western models of the modern nation 
state in the Middle East ... [has] led to very different patterns of formation, 
different from the West and from each other. These are for the most part 
modern states, in terms of forms of organisation, administration and rule, but 
they are not modern Western states. 

Sami Zubaida, Islam, The People and the State , p. 145. 


For Benedict Anderson it is the “decisive historic role” of the “Creole pioneers” 
in the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Americas that led to the 
emergence of “nation-ness,” nationality and nationalism —as “cultural artefacts 
[these are] ‘modular,’ capable of being transplanted, with varying degrees of self- 
consciousness, to a great variety of social terrains, to merge atid be merged with a 
correspondingly wide variety of political and ideological constellations.” 1 In 
Ernst Gellner’s well-known version of the modernist approach, “nations and 
nationalism [are linked to] the needs of generating ‘high culture’ for 
modernisation and industrial development.” 2 More particularly, 

The process of industrialisation took place in successive phases and in different 
conditions, and engendered various new rivalries, with new gains and losses to be 
made and avoided. Internationalism was often predicted by the prophets and 
commentators of the industrial age ... but the very opposite came to pass: the 
age of nationalism. 3 

As he phrased it in his characteristically succinct way, “ [t] he great, but valid, 
paradox is this: nations can be defined only in terms of the age of nationalism, 
rather than, as you might expect, the other way round.” 4 And in the Middle 
East, we may now add, can be defined no less cogently—and not 
paradoxically—in terms of the age of colonialism. If we accept, with Barbara 
Smith, that the Mandate system in effect allowed France and Britain to pursue 
their own, very definite political, strategic and economic metropolitan interests, 5 
the nation-states that came out of the French and British Mandates are clearly 
different animals from their European or American precursors as well as from 
each other. 6 As Zubaida writes, 

The units postulated as nations in the Middle East, as elsewhere, were highly 
variable: Turkey, Egypt and Iran could be held to constitute historic and cultural 
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unities, reinforced by the new processes of the conception of the nation. But the 
division within Greater Syria and the entity of Iraq had no such logic. ... However, 
the debates and struggles over these divisions and units were themselves part of 
the developing political field(s), underlaid by the new cultural and technical 
processes. 7 


This political field—“of organisation, mobilisation, agitation and strug¬ 
gle”—developed, alongside the various state formations we find in the Middle 
East, as “a whole complex of political models, vocabularies, organizations and 
techniques.” As Zubaida elaborates: 

The vocabularies of this field are those of the nation, nationality and nationa¬ 
lism, of popular sovereignty, democracy, legality and representation, of political 
parties and parliamentary institutions, as well as various ideological pursuits of 
nationalism, Islam and socialism. 8 

In the preceding chapters I have tried to set out the disparate elements that 
made up the political field that developed during the 1920s and 1930s in 
French Mandatory Lebanon. I now wish to turn, more narrowly, to the zuama, 
the urban and rural elites who by meshing their commercial and thereby their 
political interests, moved within a very brief span into positions of power in the 
new state. I want in particular to focus on how and to what extent their way of 
organization and mobilization within this political field proved decisive for what 
today we know as Lebanon. In the process our analysis should help shed further 
light on the question of the nature of Lebanese nationalism. 


The Rise of the zuama-aqtab 

Following the 1926 Constitution which called for the establishment of a two- 
chamber parliament (Art. 16), the existing elected Representative Council was 
converted into a Chamber of deputies while a Senate was created by the High 
Commissioner naming its sixteen members. In a common session on, 26 May 
1926, of the two chambers chaired by Sheikh Muhammad al-Jisr—one of the 
leading Sunni ‘ulama of Tripoli, newly appointed as senator, and the editor of a 
popular local newspaper, Tardbuls —a Greek Orthodox merchant, Charles 
Dabbas, was elected as the first president of the Lebanese Republic. According 
to al-Riyashl, the Syrian Revolt of 1925 had intensified the opposition of the 
Arab “nationalist” and Sunni leaders who saw the formation of Lebanon as 
largely serving the interests of the Maronites and Dabbas simply formed a 
compromise choice. A veteran supporter of Greater Lebanon from before 1920, 
Charles Dabbas was a lawyer, had married a French woman, and had access to 
both the merchant circles of Beirut and the French authorities, factors that did 
much to help smooth his path to the presidency. The only element that could 
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prevent his election was the Maronite Patriarch, but internal communal 
considerations made the Patriarch actually welcome it. Finally, Dabbas also had 
also gained the support of Muhammad al-Jisr. 9 

As we already saw, together with the Sunni landlords ‘Abbud ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, Khalid Shihab, and Husayn Qaz‘un, the 1925 elections returned as 
deputies the Sunni urban merchant Kahyr al-Dln ‘Adra of Tripoli, and the 
Beirutis ‘Umar al-Dauq and ‘Umar Bayhum. In this sense the years 1925-1926 
were a turning point, as leading Sunni families who since 1920 had boycotted 
the institutions of the Lebanese state began to give way to zuama, no longer 
adverse to working together with the Mandate authorities. While the Sulh and 
Salam families of Sidon and Beirut, the Karamls of Tripoli and other merchant 
and ‘ ulama families intensified their rejectionist stance, the High Commissioner 
again turned to merchant and ‘ulama families in Beirut and Tripoli to gain 
further concessions from the Sunni elite. In this way ‘Abdalla Bayhum of Beirut, 
Muhammad al-Kastl, the qadi qudat al-shar (head of the shari court) of Beirut, 
and Muhammad al-Jisr became Sunni senators. As Shi‘i senators the High 
Commissioner named three members of the influential landlord families, al- 
Zayn and al-Fadl of Jabal ‘Amil, and Haydar of Biqa‘. 10 

To compensate the powerful Shi‘i family of As‘ad, one of its members, ‘All 
Nasrat al-As‘ad, was appointed minister of agriculture in the newly formed 
government of August Adlb—a Maronite merchant with long-term financial 
experience in Egypt—which altogether comprised seven ministers representing 
the major religious communities. As did the two Chambers, Adlb’s government, 
installed in December 1926, brought together urban merchants and rural 
landlords. Besides Adlb himself as prime minister, the government included 
Najlb QabbanI, a member of a Beirut Sunni merchant family, Salim Talhuq, of 
the old Druze muqdtaji family which ruled the district of al-Gharb al-Fawqani 
(the “upper district” of Gharb), and ‘All al-As‘ad, whose family had ruled many 
parts of Jabal ‘Amil for at least one century. The three other members of the 
government, Najlb Amiuni, Yusuf Aftimus and Bshara al-Khuri, all had 
connections with the Beirut merchant community. 11 

The departure of Amiuni and Aftimus within a year of their appointment, and 
the subsequent rise in the Lebanese political arena of Bshara al-Khuri exemplify 
how it had become possible for merchants, lawyers and other professionals to 
establish themselves among the zuama. Exactly because they lacked the right 
personal qualities and appropriate clan and confessional support, both merchant 
ministers were unable to sustain a political career after 1927. Bshara al-Khuri, 
on the other hand, quickly found his way in the new political field and build his 
za‘dma (leadership) by mobilizing his family, confessional, and mercantile ties 
and his educational background for the task. Al-Khuri was born in 1880 in 
Rishmayya, a village in an area whose multi-communal milieu—inhabited by 
Druzes, Maronites, and other Christians, and a small number of Shi'is—helped 
him to develop his obvious ability to bargain and compromise. Like many of 
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Lebanon’s first generation of Christian leaders, he had been educated in the 
Jesuit schools in Lebanon and, in 1912, had obtained a law degree from the 
University of Paris. As was the case with many supporters of Greater Lebanon, 
such as Yusuf al-Sawda, Emile Edde, August Adlb and other merchants and 
intellectuals, al-Khuri had spent several years in Egypt before 1920. He also had 
good relations with al-Itihad al-Lubndni, which in 1919 had called for the 
creation of Greater Lebanon. 12 

Curious as to how the zuama of Lebanon, “those princes of Machiavelli,” 
negotiated their first rungs on the political ladder, al-Riyashl tells us how in the 
first years of the Mandate al-Khuri successfully exploited his ties with the Jesuits, 
whose influence—’’dominance” he even calls it—over the French officials was 
great: “He was able ... to mobilize this dominance for his own interests ... His 
first political step, which was already a big one, left no doubt that his next steps 
would be even bigger. Relying on God and the Jesuits, and with the backing of 
the French, he entered the saray (government) straight into the Ministry of the 
Interior ... in 1926.” This was at a time that the French were still promoting 
local politicians from among the “old and aged horses.” But “from his first hour 
in the ministry this new energetic young man began to direct his attention to two 
objects: The first was to gain the support of Sheikh Muhammad al-Jisr, speaker 
of the Chamber ... and representative of the Muslims in the saray and much 
respected, if not feared, by Dabbas, the president of the republic. The second was 
to win over the representative of the High Commissioner in the Lebanese 
government, the true governor of the saray. ’ 13 

The first six months of parliamentary and constitutional life of Lebanon 
quickly taught the zuama the ropes, especially how to use parliamentary debates 
and decisions to their advantage. Early in 1927 discussions on the budget already 
brought the first government crisis. The event would prove typical of the many 
crises that were to come. Competition between Christian aqtab for a seat in 
government led a small group to try to topple the government over the budgetary 
issue. Prompted by Emil Edde, Ayub Thabit and Alpierre Qashu‘ organized the 
opposition within the Chambers. The result was that after three months of 
discussions Parliament had still not approved the budget the government had 
presented. 14 It was these strata of well-established zuama-aqtab, who had 
emerged into the political arena as leading figures of the Maronite elite early in 
1920 or even earlier, that Bshara al-Khuri found himself up against. And he lost 
no time to skillfully integrate himself into the political and economic elite of 
Beirut. Al-Riyashl writes: “At this time Sheikh Bshara al-Khuri had already been 
‘Beirutized’ by his integration into the leading group of the city ... and then, he 
was married to a girl from the richest and most respected Beiruti Christian 
family.” 15 Although not descendent from a muqdtajl family, as soon as he had 
made it into the Beirut elite, in 1926-27, al-Khuri was given the title of sheikh as 
seal of his acceptance within the zuama of the whole of Lebanon. 16 

After the budget of 1927 was finally approved at the end of April, Emile 
Edde’s group kept up its criticism of the government’s expenditure policy, 
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demanding a reduction in the number of ministers from seven to four or even 
only three. The deputies were reluctant to accept such a reduction as it would 
affect three or four zuama ministers with whom they had reciprocal interests, 
but the members of the Senate—all appointed by the High Commissio¬ 
ner—approved the reduction. As a result, at the beginning of May August Adlb 
handed in the resignation of his government. This gave al-Khuri an opportunity 
for his “second big step,” to become prime minister. He had been preparing for 
it as soon as he had secured the confidence of the delegate of the High 
Commissioner, and both the president and premier. Dabbas had appointed al- 
Khuri acting prime minister when Adlb left for France in November 1926 to 
negotiate Lebanon’s share in the old Ottoman debt. 17 

Competition for the premiership widened beyond the Maronite zuama 
when Sheikh Muhammad al-Jisr decided to enter the race. Probably encouraged 
by the French authorities—al-Jisr’s candidacy might help reduce the opposition 
of Sunni leaders to the French and obviate their rejection of the Lebanese 
state—Dabbas charged al-Jisr with forming a new government. When he 
declined the task, this cleared the way for al-Khuri and Edde to fight it out 
between them. Al-Khuri came out on top and al-Jisr by way of compensation 
was appointed speaker of the Parliament. 18 

Al-Khuri’s cabinet comprised six ministers belonging to the elites of “the 
major religious communities.” As he was unable to attract members of the 
Sunni urban elite, al-Khuri followed the French tactics of combining Christian 
merchant -zuama with Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze landlord -zuama-, his cabinet 
united the merchants George Thabit (Maronite) and Iliyas Fayad (Greek 
Orthodox) with the landlords Khalid Shihab (Sunni), Ahmad al-Husaynl 
(Shi‘i), and Salim Talhuq (Druze). However, Edde denounced the size of this 
cabinet as inflated, too, and under the banner of “financial reform” formed an 
opposition group with the aqtdb, Ayub Thabit, Musa Nammur, Shibl Dammus 
and Muhammad al-Jisr. 19 In June, news of financial problems within the 
government and of corruption of high officials reached the Lebanese public. As 
the British Consul reported: 

The Minister of Finance had to obtain from the High Commissioner an advance of 
£S 30,000 Gold from the Lebanese share in the customs receipts ... The recent 
scandals in the Public Works Department have served to show how the money 
goes. Most of the district engineers of the department are being prosecuted as are 
some of the higher officials at head-quarters. Very large sums must have been 
wasted or stolen. There has also been a scandal in the Public Health Department. 20 

On 5 July, Edde’s group presented their “project of reform” that had been 
prepared by Ayub Thabit, one of Edde’s supporters in the Chamber of deputies. 
It asked for a reform in the authority vested in the government and its premier, 
a change in relations between the legislative and executive branches, and a 
reduction of the number of ministers to four, including the premier. 21 To fend 
off Edde’s group, Bshara al-Khuri wanted to introduce a constitutional reform 
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suggested by the French and President Dabbas that abolished the Senate, 
introduced a balance between the legislature and the executive, and reinforced 
the power of the president especially in matters of the budget. 22 The result was a 
growing division among the governmental and parliamentary elites into two 
clear factions, “Edde” and “Khuri,” each believing that the other’s reform was 
only intended to weaken their political power. 23 

Again al-Khuri won out, because the French authorities mobilized a majority 
in both Chambers. As soon as the Senate was abolished, the new Chamber, of 
46 deputies, elected in its first session Sheikh Muhammad al-Jisr as speaker. 
The latter was quickly encouraged by the French and the president to put 
himself up as the spokesman of the Muslims in Lebanon. 24 Both French and 
Christian elites had been working to create legitimacy for al-Jisr’s leadership so 
as to counter any renewal of activities on the part of the Sunni leader against the 
fait accomplis policy on the territorial issue. In 1926, for example, al-Jisr had 
been called to Tripoli as counter -za‘im to ‘Abd al-Hamid KaramI, ‘Abd al-Latlf 
al-Bisar and ‘Arif Hasan al-Rifa‘l, who had been arrested by the French in July 
of that year. 25 In 1927 it was even more urgent to use al-Jisr as counter -zalm 
vis-a-vis all the urban Sunni leaders, particularly when several of the latter were 
planning a “nationalist” congress in Beirut to renew the demand for territorial 
revision—held on 25 October, one week after the election of al-Jisr as speaker, 
apart from KaramI, al-Bisar, ‘Arif Hasan al-Rifal and ‘Abdalla al-Yafl, none of 
the urban Sunni leaders participated in this congress. 26 

However, when the chips came down, neither the constitutional reform nor 
the support of al-Jisr in Parliament could salvage the new government of al- 
Khuri. Although the 1928 budget was approved without difficulty, through 
further intrigues ( hartaqdt ) the aqtdb still succeeded in bringing down the 
government on 5 January 1928, i.e., after barely seven months. In his memoirs, 
al-Khuri blames the barb al-karasi (“war for the seats”) of the zuama\ “Soon 
after the approval of the budget, al-hartaqdt over seats in the government 
began.” 27 Al-Khuri tendered his resignation and left the saray, firm in his 
knowledge that he would return as soon as possible with renewed zeal to 
challenge those who had brought him down: “He quit the saray in the winter of 
1928 but left footprints in the stone of its doorstep as a pledge of his return.” 28 

And, indeed, soon after the president charged him again with the task of 
forming the government. In an obvious attempt to outdo his opponents in 
Parliament, al-Khuri decided to reduce the number of members of his cabinet 
to three (himself included), and at the same time to invite the two aqtdbs, Emile 
Edde and Alpierre Qashu, to take office in this pared-down government. When 
they—predictably—refused, al-Khuri turned to Ayub Thabit, whom he offered 
the two ministries of the Interior and Health. To sow further discord also 
within the Sunni urban elite, which continued to boycott the Lebanese state as a 
separate entity, al-Khuri offered three portfolios to Husayn al-Ahdab, the mayor 
of Beirut. With the support of the latter al-Khuri also hoped to gain a chance to 
mollify his relative Khayr al-Dln al-Ahdab, who in 1925 had established an 
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Arab nationalist paper, al-Ahd al-Jadid, in which he constantly attacked the 
separatism of the Lebanese Christian elite and especially the supremacist 
position the Maronites took up within the state. 29 

Although it gained the confidence of Parliament with a majority of 33 votes 
to two, the life span of the new government, too, was only seven months. It has 
been suggested that Emile Edde gave the government his vote of confidence 
because “in his heart he believed that Ayub Thabit, with his highstrung 
character, would make its life short.” 30 Al-Khuri himself also mentions Thabit, 
especially his attitude vis-a-vis the deputies, as one of the reasons why his 
government was brought down so soon again, but saw as the chief reason the 
number of cabinet members: this was too small to be able to satisfy the appetite 
of the aqtab deputies who were vying for a ministry post just at the crucial time 
that al-Dabbas was seeking a second term as president and for this needed the 
support from these aqtab and other deputies. 31 

Some Maronite leaders by this time were pushing for the supreme office of the 
state to fall in the hands of one of them. One of the richest Maronite merchants of 
Beirut, George Lutfalla, whose father had lived for many years in Egypt, had 
actually launched his campaign for the presidency one whole year before the end 
of Dabbas’ occupancy. 32 Al-Khuri’s government was succeeded by that of Habib 
Pasha al-Sa‘d, which faced three immediately important issues: the end of 
Dabbas’s presidency, constitutional reform, and a powerful new wave of Muslim 
opposition to the separation of Lebanon from Syria. 33 The urgency of the last 
issue lay in the fact that it threatened to undo the growing integration of Sunni 
zuama into the Lebanese government, parliament and administration. While so 
far only a few members of the urban Sunni elite had been found ready to 
participate in state institutions, Sunni oppositionists appeared to be developing a 
dual strategy. On the one hand, they continued to stress their allegiance to Syria as 
al-watan (their national country), but on the other, as they stepped up opposition 
to “Christian domination,” they were increasingly willing to address their 
grievances to the French authorities about the lack of fair “proportional 
distribution” of posts in the administration among the religious communities. 34 

As this wave of opposition to Lebanese separatism was also gaining the 
support of Shi‘i zuama, notably the Haydar family in Biqa, French officials 
suggested to al-Sa‘d that he add a Shi‘i member as fourth to his government, 
which already included again the Sunni Husayn al-Ahdab. Al-Sa‘d’s four 
ministers were Sper Don Abu al-Rus, a Beirut merchant with whom al-Sa‘d had 
had good relations since before the first world war, Musa Nammur, one of the 
Maronite aqtab, al-Ahdab, and Subhl Haydar, the Shi‘i deputy from Badbak. 
The choice of Subhl Haydar is significant because only one month before the 
formation of the government, he had participated with another 46 Lebanese 
personalities in a conference in Damascus which had called for the unification 
of all “Syrian districts” including those which had been annexed to “ancient 
Lebanon.” 35 As he was a deputy in the Lebanese Parliament, FFaydar had been 
summoned to an official meeting with President Dabbas who “expressed his 
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utter annoyance at his presence at a congress that intended to dismantle 
Lebanon.” 36 This meeting seemed to have smoothed Haydar’s way into 
government and he soon became the most powerful Shi‘i za‘lm in Biqa . 37 

Although his government, too, was to last a brief eight months, from 19 
August 1928 to 14 May 1929, al-Sa‘d proved that the “old horses” of the 
Maronite zuama could stay the course as well as, if not better than, the “new 
horses” of the merc\rznt-zu‘ama who had emerged in the early years of the 
Mandate. Al-Sa‘d himself belonged to the established powerful elite of the late 
Ottoman period. Owing to his family’s influential position on Mount Lebanon, 
he had been appointed head of the Representative Council of the mutasarrifiyya 
which, in turn, had enabled him to play a significant role in politics during and 
after the first world war. Although “al-Sa‘d’s mistake” (al-Riyashl)—in 1918 he 
had agreed to serve as the governor of Lebanon on behalf of Faysal—’’had become 
more or less his Original Sin,” he regained his leading role when he succeeded in 
forming the government. 38 However, it was not long before the “war for seats” in 
the government of this “functionary of the old school” and the approach of the 
general elections “brought things to a head, and a sufficient number of deputies 
were found who were ready to vote in favor of a no-confidence motion. The 
cabinet, therefore, met on 8 May and decided to resign.” 39 

When, pressured by the French authorities, the deputies elected Dabbas as 
president for a second term of three years (from 26 May 1929 until 25 May 
1932), the stage was set for a series of events whose impact on the socio-political 
development of the country would prove crucial. Primarily it was the 
convergence of French Mandatory policies and the influence of the zuama as 
“clans,” i.e., of “national” and “confessional” politics, that accelerated the 
ethnicization of the whole of Lebanon’s society. Regional grievances, clan and 
individual interests, economic and educational reforms, demography—all 
proved factors that deepened sectarianism instead of fostering national unity. 


True Reform or Tool? 

Forming a new government this time fell again to Bshara al-Khuri. Installed on 
14 May 1929 with Husayn al-Ahdab and Najlb Abu Suwan as its two ministers, 
it proposed a new electoral law whereby, in addition to the 30 elected deputies, 
Parliament would be made up of another fifteen appointed deputies and 
distributed according to community. As in 1922 and 1925, the elections, held 
in July, again evinced alliances among zuama across the different communities, 
clan disputes and the undeniable intervention of the government and the 
French authorities. Although in his memoirs al-Khuri denies that his 
government directly intervened in the elections, he also mentions how he used 
to follow every step of the elections, intervene in the compilation of lists and 
offer his guidance to candidates. 40 
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Neither al-Khuri nor Emil Edde put themselves up as candidates because they 
knew their appointment as deputies had been guaranteed by the High 
Commissioner. 41 Although al-Sa‘d was advised by al-Khuri to withdraw his 
candidacy, he insisted to take part in a constituency that was dominated by two 
Druze landlords, Tawflq Arslan and Rashid Junblat, who had united with five 
Christians, Rukuz Abu Nadir, Iskander al-Bustani, Anis al-Khuri, Michel Zakkur 
and Jubran Nassar. In the end, al-Sa‘d was able to maintain his status among the 
Maronite zuama because of the High Commissioner’s decision to include him 
among the appointed deputies. As in 1922 and 1925, there were clan clashes in 
many regions, notably in the north between the two Maronite candidates Wadl‘ 
Tarabay and, Qabalan Franjiyya, a newcomer to the politics whose clan ties in the 
Zgharta area clinched the leadership for him. The newly elected and appointed 
Chamber was not much different from the old one and continued to be based on 
coalitions between urban/merchant families and rural/landlord families. 42 

A-Khuri’s government managed to hold out against the new Chamber for 
only four months—on 11 November he already tendered his resignation, 
thereby closing the first phase of his political career. In his memoirs, al-Khuri 
does not go into detail as to why he resigned, but his comments on the 
suggestion that Emile Edde form the next government may give us a hint: “Let 
Emile Edde take his chances, if he succeeds we will support him, but if he fails 
we then can put end to the mood of reform and salvation.” 43 

As it was, neither al-Khuri nor al-Sa‘d proved capable of introducing radical 
change in the administration that would have reduced expenditures. Though 
rhetorically they demanded radical reforms, deputies continued “de s’occuper des 
interets particuliers de ses membres ou des querelles de villages, interessant leur 
electeurs influents,” 44 At a time when the economic crisis that had the Western 
world in its grip began to affect also the Lebanese and the Syrian economy, 

Les protestations fuserent de tous les milieux. Aucune promesse n’avait ete tenue 
par la Republique qui avait coute trop cher. Le budget, a cause d’elle, s’etait eleve 
de quatre a neuf millions livres syriennes, montant enorme pour Fepoque. Le 
favoritisme, la dilapidation des deniers publics, Fimperitie des gouvernements 
s’etalaient a toutes les marches du pouvoir ... C’est alors que les yeux se tour- 
nerent vers M. Emile Edde, avocat de talent et homme energique. 45 

The criticism that was leveled at al-Khuri not only attacked his inability to 
reform the economy but also the favoritism he practiced toward “clients” and 
friends. Summarizing this first phase of al-Khuri’s career, al-Riyashl writes 
sardonically: “Because he was accustomed more to giving than to taking, he did 
not leave his first government office before concluding deals in favor of his 
friends. Perhaps these deals would not cost the state, but they could not be 
concluded without the device of the prime minister.” Such arrangements 
included the construction of roads and throughfares which “passed through 
land possessed by the members of the consortium with whom he had close 
kinship and friendship.” 46 According to the British consul, al-Khuri resigned 
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because he preferred “to take up the post of legal adviser of the newly-formed 
Lebanese branch of the Bank Misr.” 47 

Although al-Khuri, ever the successful lawyer and businessman, returned to run 
the affairs of his personal estate, his interest in politics “occupied him day and 
night unflaggingly,” as he waited and “worked in silence and patience to strike 
out at those who had caused him pain.” 48 And he waited for Emile Edde to 
make a first wrong move, even maneuvered him into position for it. Emile Edde 
was born around 1884 in Damascus, the name Edde suggesting family origins 
in the village of Edde near Jubayl (Byblos). His father Ibrahim had grown up 
and studied in Beirut before being invited to serve as dragoman at the French 
consulate in Damascus. This position brought him into contact with Beiruti 
and Damascene “high society” and the Western communities of these two 
cities. This, in turn, led to Ibrahim’s marriage to Maria Donato, a descendant of 
the famous Doge Francesco Donato of Venice. Emile was the couple’s twelfth 
child. The family showed a strong leaning toward the French and French 
culture: one of Emile’s brothers became a Jesuit priest, another an officer in the 
French navy; a sister married a French businessman. Emile spent his childhood 
and most of his adolescence in Beirut, where his father had a house on Sursuq 
Street. Like many children of Beirut merchants, Emile attended the Jesuit 
schools and the college of Saint Joseph. In 1900 he left Lebanon to complete his 
law studies in Aix-en-Provence. 49 

After his return in 1907 Edde embarked on a professional career as lawyer. In 
1912, when he began working as lawyer for the French consulate, Edde’s 
political destiny became firmly tied to the future of the French in the Middle 
East. That same year he married Lodi Sursuq. Both events would prove highly 
significant for his political fortunes. The Greek Orthodox Sursuq family was one 
of the richest not only in Lebanon but throughout the Middle East. Its economic 
activities, land acquisitions, and merchant houses spread over Lebanon, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. That one of Beirut’s streets carried the name of the family 
symbolized its power and wealth. Accompanying his wife and her family on their 
visits to Egypt, Edde established contacts with Lebanese emigres there interested 
in the Greater Lebanon idea. As a devoted Francophile, Edde fled at the outbreak 
of the war in 1914 to Egypt, where he played an important role in the 
recruitment of volunteers for La Legion d’Orient that the French established in 
Egypt at the end of 1916. In 1918, as the French were driving the Ottomans out 
of the coastal region of Lebanon, Edde disembarked at Beirut, wearing his army 
uniform. Soon he was appointed conseiller principal of the French military 
authorities on the coast. From that time until his re-emergence in the internal 
political arena in 1922, Edde was the man “pour le Liban avec la France .” 50 

Edde’s personal characteristics and intellectual make-up matched the type of 
Lebanese that Michel Chiha envisioned: polyglot scion of a mountain family, 
his outlook Mediterranean and his interests mercantile, adhering to “Western” 
values and with little or no interest in Arab culture. Although his rhetoric might 
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at times betray his background, by 1922 Edde had adjusted to the politics of the 

zu ‘ama. 

Still, it was here that Edde made his first “wrong move” when he decided to 
abandon the formula of “three ministers.” As a subterfuge, he introduced the 
novelty of a sous-secretaire d’Eatdes affaires economiques au ministere des Finances in 
the government he formed in November 1929. The post was given to a young 
lawyer, Gabriel Menassa, while Edde’s four ministers were well-known 
politicians, Najlb Abu Suwan, Musa Nammur (both Maronites), Husayn al- 
Ahdab (Sunni), and Ahmad al-Husaynl (Shi‘i), the latter serving as minister for 
the first time. Criticizing Edde for his readiness to discard a principle which he 
had earlier used to bring down Bshara al-Khuri, opposition deputies and zuama 
ridiculed the formation of his government, dubbing Menassa farkh wazir 
(“nestling” minister). They also believed that Menassa’s appointment had nothing 
to do with the planned financial reform, as the British consul reported: “It does 
not appear that he [Menassa] has any special qualification for [the job].” 51 

On 22 November 1929 Edde placed before the Chamber a plan of reform 
that was quite ambitious in the radical changes it envisaged into the 
administrative, judicial, educational, and economic functions of the Lebanese 
state. Ten days earlier, the British consul had tried to forecast its fate: 

Mr. Edde ... intends to introduce drastic reforms ... [If he reduces] the number 
of officials by one half ... he will certainly become widely unpopular ... The 
French certainly cannot initiate a change ... Complaints are made that they, 
having invented [sic] the Constitution, are responsible for what goes wrong, but 
these complaints would be as nothing compared to the complaints which could 
arise if they of their own initiative introduced changes. 52 

Edde was likely to face great opposition because “the politicians are enjoying 
themselves, and with so many useless posts there seems to be a place in the 
Administration for almost any idler who wants one.” 53 

The original text of the reform bill was written in French and translated into 
Arabic. Lebanese historians still argue about the question in which language the 
reform was actually presented in the Chamber by Najlb Abu Suwan. 54 The 25- 
page text of the reform and the minutes of the three successive sessions 
Parliament dedicated to debating it deserve a more thorough analysis than I can 
provide here. 55 But briefly put, the first section seeks to simplify the 
administrative machinery by reducing the number of districts from eleven to 
five, while instead of the 36 mudirs in charge of the sub-districts there would be 
seventeen qd’immaqdms in charge of the qadas. The second section deals with 
the simplification and reorganization of the judicial system. While the reform 
would increase the number of magistrates courts to seventeen, to match the 
numbers of the qadas, it limited the courts of first instance to five, one in each 
district, with one higher court, intended to perform the duties previously falling 
to the Court of Appeal and Court of Causation. Consequently, the number of 
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magistrates, which stood at 150, was to be reduced by about one half, and about 
340 minor judicial offices would be abolished. 56 

Not surprisingly, the reduction in the number of the officials in the judiciary 
provoked much dissatisfaction as they had always seen themselves as apostles for 
the new state. The judicial reform itself seemed to add fuel to the flames among 
Muslim leaders opposed to the establishment of the Lebanese entity and the 
revision it introduced of the Ottoman codes concerning personal status, 
especially the removal of the Christians from the jurisdiction of the Muslim 
religious courts. Although Muslims were hardly affected by the revision, the 
envisaged changes provoked the ire of some Muslim leaders, as for them it 
entailed an obvious attempt to impart Western, i.e., Christian features to the 
state. According to ‘Awad, the uproar around the issue of the religious courts 
did not arise from genuine concern among the Muslim leaders, but was “an 
instrument used by Bshara al-Khuri for his political interests.” 57 

The reform criticized the existing taxation system, which “differentiated 
between the several districts of Lebanon,” but its author suggested that the 
subject should be closely studied before any concrete steps were taken. In other 
words, the reform did not immediately put in place a new system that would 
equalize between ancient Lebanon and the annexed areas. Actually, the entire 
economic section of the reform is phrased in generalities and does not anywhere 
come close to specifics for the various economic sectors. 58 

More than the revision of the personal status codes, the section on education 
took on a “confessional” aspect. A deep cut into the education budgets was 
presented as though this would lead to an improvement in the educational 
system. The program envisaged the closure of 111 state schools out of the total 
of 162 then existing in Lebanon. Although there are no lists available of the 
localities where schools were to be closed, the elites of the Muslim communities 
claimed that most of these served Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze children. The Sunni 
urban elite began mobilizing all Muslim communities in Lebanon against what 
they called Edde’s policy of “discrimination.” Edde may have underestimated 
the confessional implications of his reform, although the campaign to derail it 
got underway at least two weeks before its presentation in Parliament. With the 
Muslim and “nationalist” press carrying reports and attacks on Edde’s plans, 
Muslim leaders held a rally on 9 November to air their opinions. 59 

However, the agitation within the community did not appear to lead the 
Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze members of Parliament to change their position. During 
the debates, only Bshara al-Khuri and Yusuf al-Zayn were against the “abolition 
of state schools even in the localities where there are private schools, because the 
latter are not ready to accept pupils from different communities, due to their 
confessional characteristics.” 60 In his criticism, Yusuf al-Zayn analyzed the 
economic dimension of the proposed closure of the schools, arguing that poor 
families would encounter the greatest difficulties in paying the high fees the 
private schools demanded. He also pointed out the contradiction in the reform, 
as it planned simultaneously to cut the education budget and to increase 
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expenditure on road construction: “Despite their vital function, are roads more 
important than minds, and should we close schools in order to open prisons?” 61 

However, unlike for al-Khuri, who abstained in a vote of non-confidence, 
for al-Zayn, it was crucial to maintain a sound relationship with the government 
and the French authorities to secure his position among the rival zuama of the 
Shi‘i community, and he was one of the thirty members who duly approved the 
reform project. All eighteen Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze deputies gave their support 
to the reform, though not unequivocally—questions and reservations were 
raised concerning the judicial changes. 62 


“Confessional” Crisis 

Outside Parliament, however, Muslim zuama and intellectuals succeeded in 
galvanizing the Muslim population into action by turning the question of 
educational reform into a crisis. The reform was seen as a means to cut the 
Muslims off from their Arab cultural heritage. For Riyad al-Sulh, the Sunni 
“nationalist” leader, the reform was a clear attempt to “invent a non-Arab 
homeland in Lebanon” and ‘All Nasir al-Din, the prominent Druze intellectual, 
branded it a “fabrication” meant to facilitate the domination of the ruling 
party. 63 There were also rumors that the Lebanese government, backed by the 
French, wanted to replace the Arabic alphabet by the Latin script. 64 As he tells 
it, Muhammad Bayhum was among a number of people who aborted a decision 
taken in 1928 by the ministry of education which would have recognized “the 
Lebanese vernacular” as a separate language which the students could opt to use 
in their matriculation examinations. 65 

Edde’s government fell on 20 March 1930 before it had had a chance to 
fully implement the reform. Thus, the education budget for 1931 was only 
slightly affected. Owing to the 1929-30 crisis, the 1932 annual report to the 
League of Nations devoted a special place to education. According to the report, 
expenditure on education in 1930 amounted to fS 294,679. In 1931 this was 
cut to fS 274,147. Note that the 1930 budget was approved before the 
installation of Edde’s government and that of 1931 was approved by his 
government. The report explains the reason for the cut: “La diminution...a 
porte principalement sur l’enseignement primaire officiel dont les credits 
globaux sont ramines de £ L.S 235,828 a 212,725, elle est la consequence des 
supressions faites en Jan. 1930 par ... Edde” but the share of the National 
Library and Museum in education expenditure increased. 66 This means that the 
state schools received about 5 percent of the total budget when Edde decided to 
reform the economy. But his government increased expenditure on institutions 
that could benefit the elite of the country and contribute to national pride. 

If we look at the relative numbers of state and private schools, not only the 
educational gap between Christians and Muslims becomes clear but also the role 
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the educational system played in reinforcing “national” culture. Although the 
number of state schools increased from 128 in 1930 to 134 in 1931, and the 
number of the pupils from 13,385 to 14,435, the 1,335 private schools 
operating in 1931 comprised a total of 103,795 pupils. Most of these schools 
belonged to religious, mainly Christian institutions, among them 434 foreign 
schools. While in 1931 there was one state secondary school, there were 69 
private secondary and 13 private vocational schools. 67 

The 1932 report to the League of Nations provides a table of the 
“confessional” distribution of the schools and pupils in 1931 which shows that 
in the state schools there were 3,309 Christian pupils (198 of them at the 
secondary school), while there were a total of 11,012 Sunni, Shi‘i, Druze and 
other pupils. In other words, the non-Christian pupils constituted over 70 
percent of the total in the state schools. On the other hand, the number of 
Christian pupils in private schools was 71,803, i.e., more than 70 percent, while 
that of the Sunnis, Shi'is and Druzes was 30,248; “other pupils” (probably Jews) 
numbered 1,744. 68 

The British consul mentions the “confessional” dispute and describes the 
“agitation” prevailing among the Muslims in two reports he sent to London in 
February 1930: “A ‘Great Islamic Congress of the Lebanese Littoral is to be 
convened to consider the situation of the Muslim community and devise means 
of protecting their rights ... Apparendy not only Muslims, both Sunnis and 
Shiahs (Metwalis), but also Druzes are eligible to take part in the conference.” 
He added that he thought there was “no reason to think that the rights of this 
non-Christian minority are in any way threatened. The object of those desirous 
of assembling the congress is no doubt to call attention to the fact that the 
Muslim element, even if a minority, is nevertheless an important one which has 
to be taken into account.” The organizers of the congress “got together a 
temporary committee to register with the Prime Minister a protest against the 
injustice done to Muslims by closing of a certain number of their schools.” 69 

In his second report the consul’s pro-Christian bias comes to the fore when 
he speaks of “[the] agitation to protect Muslim rights and particularly as regards 
schools, which, although not justified, is having some measures of success ... an 
imaginary grievance is better than none at all when it is a question of trying to 
set on foot an agitation, and the month of Ramadan, with its abnormal 
conditions of existence, is a propitious time for attempting to work upon 
Muslim feeling.” The consul highlights the special role of al-Ahd al-Jadid, 
which described the issue of schools as a “matter of living concern to the 
Muslim World” and had printed a message from the President of the Supreme 
Muslim Council in Jerusalem, Hajj Amin al-Husaynl, to the President of the 
Muslim Council in Beirut, Sheikh Mustafa al-Ghalaiynl. Because feelings were 
already running high, the latter had decided to confine the celebration of the 
Ramadan feast to almsgiving. The consul mentions the role of “the 
nationalists,” but perceptibly adds: 
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There are, however, certain other considerations of local interest which helped to 
complicate matters. For one thing Hussein el Ahdab, the Muslim Minister in 
the Cabinet, has of late been having rather a bad time. A newspaper claims to 
have proof of irregularities in his department and has launched a campaign 
against him. The first result of this has been the holding of an enquiry, and the 
second may be the disappearance of Hussein Bey. In these circumstances he is 
naturally disgruntled and using al-Ahd al-Jadid of his relative Khayr al-Din and 
the “Muslim cause” as means of pressure. 70 

Whether real, imagined, or simply used by the zuama as a political tool, the 
grievances and feelings of discrimination led to polarization among large 
numbers of the Lebanese Christians and Muslims. The press then exploited this 
and it did not take long for communities in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq to be 
affected, too. While the French Mandatory authorities in Syria and Lebanon 
refrained from criticizing the reforms, the French consul in Iraq wanted them to 
be considered noting that they had the support of the “Muslims of Palestine” 
and quoting the Syrian press which described “the reforms of President Edde as 
tools in the war of the Lebanese Christians against Islam”—viewing the reforms 
as “an act of aggression,” nationalist circles in Iraq were joining Syrian demands 
for “the annexed areas” of the coast of Lebanon, Biqa and the south to be 
restored to the Syrian Federation. 71 

Outside literate urban circles, the Syrian and Iraqi press had far less influence 
among the masses than the Lebanese press. But even among literate Lebanese, 
instead of fostering a “united national feeling,” the press only helped deepen the 
division as it reflected two opposing “nationalist” courses. As ‘Awad describes it, 
unable to control the press “agitation” against Edde, the Fligh Commissioner 
contemplated intervening to stop the reforms, telling President Dabbas: “They 
[the Muslims] are vilifying France in the streets as a result of Emile Edde’s 
policy ... [France] cannot be deaf to what disturbs the people.” 72 Adding fuel to 
the flames was Edde’s alleged reaction: “If the Muslims are not content in the 
Lebanese Republic and its separation from Syria ... they have no choice but to 
go back to the desert whence they came.” 73 

Zuama and intellectuals alike found in Beirut’s ever-expanding press 
industry a ready means through which to disseminate their ideological 
viewpoints and rally support for their political alliances. In 1930-32 there 
were reportedly sixty-six periodicals coming out in Lebanon and another thirty- 
five publications issued irregularly. Total circulation of Lebanon’s twelve daily 
newspapers was 42,000. 74 For a small non-Western country such as Lebanon 
these were significant numbers. The crucial role books, journals, newspapers 
and pamphlets played in shaping the “debates and struggles” in Mandatory 
Lebanon on confessional and national issues not only highlights the way in 
which, for Zubaida, “new cultural and technical processes” underpin a 
“developing political field,” but of course also exemplifies the complicity of 
“print capitalism,” as Anderson has it, in the making of national conscious¬ 
ness. 75 
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Because the pro-French Christian press expressed views that were very 
similar in tone, Muslim intellectuals and some Muslim leaders began to see the 
statement Edde had allegedly made as typical of the political mood prevalent 
among the partisans of Lebanon as a separate entity. At the same time, it 
remains difficult to ascertain if indeed Edde actually ever made this “statement” 
as the available sources contain neither the occasion nor the date on which he 
might have done so. Both al-Riyashl and ‘Awad, who report on it, are at pains to 
exonerate Edde and quote Muslim leaders who were his peers and were well 
acquainted with Edde’s character and temperament. They suggest that, as in the 
case of the judicial reforms, behind the rumors lay the rivalry between Edde and 
al-Khuri—the latter certainly was able to draw political benefit from them. 76 
That Edde never denied the statement ‘Awad explains through a lack of 
perspicuity on his part (somewhat surprising in a politician of his ilk) vis-a-vis 
the role the media had come to play in political life. 77 


The Race for the Presidency 

Soon after, with the campaign against him in the press spilling over into the 
streets, Edde resigned. It fell to the man who had been Lebanon’s first prime 
minister, August Adlb, to form a new government. This took office on 25 
March 1930 and had four ministers. Its very first task was to appease the public 
and mollify the deputies. At al-Khuri’s prompting, it shelved Edde’s reforms; in 
December the new minister of education, Jubran Tuwaynl, reopened many of 
the schools that had been closed. 78 However, as the economic crisis deepened 
and the zuama continued to put a poke in the wheel, Adlb was forced, on 22 
July 1931, to reshuffle his cabinet. This was the eighth since 1926 and would be 
the last before the High Commissioner, on 9 May 1932, decided to suspend the 
constitution. 79 

Like al-Khuri after his resignation, Edde continued to combine political and 
professional interests through his lucrative law practice and his ties with the 
merchant community of Beirut: 

Le president Edde redevient alors Maitre Edde, avocat au barreau de Beyrouth, 
commercialist repute, qui plaidait aussi, de temps a autre, des grandes affaires 
criminelles. Outres les contentieux dont il avait deja la charge tels que Union 
Vie, Banco di Roma, l’Office des Eax de Beyrouth, dont les actionnaires etaient 
des societes franchises, il assura, a partir de 1930, la defense des interets de six P. 
and I. Clubs britanniques ... Ceux-ci beneficiaient d’enormes capitaux. 80 

With Dabbas’ second term as president slated to come to an end on 25 May 
1932, Edde and al-Khuri, who had both set their eyes on the post, began 
gearing up for the elections as early as mid-1931. The race was to deepen not 
only the rift between the two men but also the rivalry between the two factions 
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that backed them. Making deals to form “alliances” within the Chamber 
intensified, with both Edde and al-Khuri for the first time trying to transform 
these into more or less stable political frameworks. Awad describes the first half 
of 1931 as the turning point in the relations between the two Maronite leaders, 
as the press by then had become divided according to the two Maronite factions 
they headed: apart from Le Jour of Michel Chiha (who had family ties with al- 
Khuri), the entire Lebanese French press supported Edde, the Arabic press al- 
Khuri. 81 

Significantly, the fluctuations among the Sunni leaders in their affiliations 
with the two factions and the use the Maronite leaders made of the clan rivalries 
among the zuama of other communities show that personal and clan 
considerations took precedence over “confessional” interests. When Sheikh 
Muhammad al-Jisr decided to enter the race for the presidency, Awad remarked 
perceptibly: 

Probably the great surprise of this time proves to be that confessionalism was 
tactics and not strategy, as when the aqtdb of the Maronite deputies such as Emile 
Edde, Habib Pasha al-Sa‘d, George Thabit, Rukuz Abu Nadir, Yusuf al-Khazin 
and Sami Kan‘an ... joined Sheikh Muhammad against the High Commissioner 
... and the Patriarch ... and when the Muslim deputies assembled around Sheikh 
Bshara [al-Khuri], not endorsing support for Sheikh Muhammad. 82 

Although it is difficult to ascertain whether the Maronite aqtdb Awad mentions 
actually encouraged al-Jisr’s candidacy, it is obvious that the political rift 
between the Maronite leaders and the deputies played a role in al-Jisr’s decision. 
But by the summer, as al-Jisr appeared to be serious in his intentions, 
factionalism soon again made way for the “confessional game,” all players, 
especially the zuama , aware that the only true basis of their legitimacy was 
“confessional.” This shift back from personal, clan and factional to confessional 
attitudes was noted in passing in the 1932 report to the League of Nations: 

La politique libanaise a continue a etre marque par des intrigues interieurs a la 
Cambre des deputes ... Adib Pacha, qui avait succede en mars 1930 au Min- 
istere Edde, a passe sans encombres toute l’annee 1931. C’est en vain que ses 
adversaires qui avaient un moment constitue un nouveau parti appele ‘parti 
reformateur republican’ groupement d’ambitions plus que d’idees ... Par aill- 
eurs le jeu des institutions parlementaires, constamment influence par l’effet des 
ambitions, des rivalites et des interets personnels, paraissait singulierement peu 
adapte a l’oeuvre de redressement dont la necessite etait evidente pour tous 
l’inquietude de Fopinion se trouva renforce par les competitions que fit naltre 
Fapproche de Felection presidentielle ... Des campagnes multiples ... risquaient 
de faire porter le debat sur le terrain confessionnel. 83 

Although according to the constitution the presidency was open to all 
communities, the Patriarch and most of zuama-aqtab of the Maronite 
community felt the time had come to exercise their “right” to be given the 
highest post in the republic as their community, they claimed, was the largest in 
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Lebanon. 84 Inevitably this introduced questions of demography. On 27 May 
1931, Sunni senator ‘Abdalla Bayhum presented an official demand to the 
Chamber to have a census conducted before the end of the year. Interestingly, a 
first demand for a census had been presented on 17 November 1928 by the 
Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze deputies. 85 Following an earlier demand by ‘Abdalla 
Bayhum, on 8 September 1930, the Minister of the Interior already had a draft 
of a census law ready. The law was affirmed in the Chamber on 19 December 
1931, a few weeks before the census was carried out. 86 Aarmed by the prospect 
of a census, Emil Edde made a trip to France in the summer of 1931, where he 
discussed with the French authorities the future of Lebanon especially in light of 
the approaching census and the presidential election. Edde presented the fall of 
his government as a dangerous precedent that “serait appele a se reproduire si les 
donnees demographiques, done [!] politiques et confessionnelles, n’etaient pas 
remises en cause.” The solution Edde saw in le rattachement (restoration) prior 
to the census of Tripoli to Syria. 87 

The pro-Edde press quickly picked up on this. George Naccache (Naqqash), 
editor of I’Orient and a close friend of Edde, published an article on 22 August, 
which he called “Un sacrifice necessaire,” defending the idea in the following terms: 

II y a un sacrifice necessaire et plus tot il sera fait, plus nous y gagnerons. Notre 
stabilite, notre tranquillite en dependent. Un Luban, libere des elements sepa- 
ratistes de la zone de Tripoli, sera un Liban plus homogene, plus viable, plus 
numeriquement et ethniquement libanais. Trop petit peut-etre? En tous les cas, 
moins perillieux. 88 

However, the Maronite patriarch and zuama such al-Khuri, al-Sa‘d and al- 
Khazin, but also al-Jisr, rejected any idea that threatened to weaken the 
Lebanese “nation,” which for them included the coexistence of Christians and 
Muslims. Again, “nation” or “national unity” meant different things to different 
people, in this case reflecting the different sources of legitimacy politicians 
sought in their race for the presidency. Thus, L’Orient of Naccache continued 
to argue that 

Rever d’une patrie islamo-chretienne est une pieuse chimere, mais une chimere 
tout de meme ... Avec ces antagonismes religieux, ethniques, moraux et sociaux, 
on ne forme pas une unite nationale ... En acceptant la suggestion d’une cession 
territoriale ... nous avons conscience d’avoir opte pour la seule formule susce¬ 
ptible de renforcer notre unite nationale. 89 

In the event, Edde failed in his attempt to gain the backing of the French 
government for his candidacy and the territorial revision he favored. Disappointed, 
he briefly considered leaving the field to al-Jisr and al-Khuri. In March 1932, after 
the census had confirmed that Lebanon’s Christians had formed a majority, Edde 
tried once more to win the support of the French authorities for his candidacy, but 
when he realized that the “attitude officielle qui fut ouvertement favorable Khoury 
reste non encourageante pour moi,” he resorted to new tactics: so as to “abattre 
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definitivement son concurrent maronite, il faisait alliance avec le cheikh Djisr et 
soutiendrait de toutes ses forces sa candidature.” 90 

From 1931, when Sunni zuama made it part of their confessional politics, 
demography became a crucial factor in the whole political system, as it decided 
the share of the communities in the distribution of power and wealth—a change 
in demography entailed a shift in this distribution. Subsequently, those who 
gained most by the 1932 basis for distribution would from now on stymie any 
attempt to hold another census. Soon after the publication of the census law 
which called for the census to be held on 31 January 1932, operatives of the 
Surete Generale (the French intelligence service) began to collect information 
about the “campaigns” the elites in different areas and communities were 
waging. First reactions came from Tripoli, where the draft of the law “a soul eve 
des protestations generales,” notably against demands by the Maronites to 
include the emigres in the census. 91 In contrast to almost all of Tripoli’s Sunni 
zuama and ‘ulama, Abd al-Hamld KaramI called on the Muslims to boycott 
the census; while al-Jisr began mobilizing public opinion in the town in favor of 
the census, KaramI called many of the notables of Tripoli and al-Mina (Tripoli’s 
port) to a meeting against it, trying to convince them with the old argument 
from Ottoman times that the census served merely a prelude to military 
conscription. 92 

As the French authorities closely followed the activities of the Muslim 
zuama, whose loyalty they suspected, Surete Generale reports, not surprisingly, 
give the impression that the campaign of mobilizing the people en masse to 
register in the census was mainly a Muslim one. That the Maronite elite were 
not very active until the last minute is partly explained by the death of Patriarch 
Iliyas al-Huwayk, who had been a prominent figure in Lebanese politics. 
Although Antoine ‘Arlda was elected to succeed him as a compromise solution, 
the rivalries around the Patriarch’s post could only deepen divisions among the 
various Maronite factions—as Maronite leaders went to greet the new Patriarch, 
the political allegiance of their delegations stood out clearly. 93 

On the Muslim, notably Sunni, side, it seems that almost all the zuama and 
the ‘ulama, even those who boycotted the state of Lebanon, such as Riyad al- 
Sulh appeared united in their conviction that the masses ought to be mobilized 
for the census. On 12 January, Sulh, accompanied by Muhammad Fakhurl, 
held a rally at the premises of the Muslim Youth Society, a Sunni club headed 
by Muhammad Bayhum where they called for maximum registration of 
Muslims in the approaching census. They also made it clear that in the Muslim 
areas the register should not be taken by Christians. 94 A week later, 20 January, 
about two hundred “representatives” of the Sunnis, Druzes and Shi'is responded 
to a combined invitation from Bayhum, Fakhurl, and al-Sulh, at which the 
latter suggested “la fusion ” of the Muslim communities in the census, which for 
some Shi'is and Druzes meant placing the interests of their communities in the 
hands of the Sunnis. 95 A leaflet was circulated calling on all Sunni, Shi‘i and 
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Druze inhabitants not to repeat the mistake of the 1921 census, which many 
had boycotted: the new census was important to ensure the rights of the 
Muslim communities “because these rights are given in proportion to the 
number of the population.” 96 According to the French High Commissioner, 
“Les milieux musulman ont pris l’intiative de cette mesure dans l’espoir que les 
statistiques officielles feront apparaitre au Luban une majorite.” 97 

Soon after his installation in Bkirki, Patriarch ‘Arlda launched a campaign in 
favor of the census, notably when it was announced that the Chief Commission 
of the census had begun its work. 98 On 27 January the Surite Generale reported 
on the activities of the Maronite Church concerning the census as follows: 

[L]e Patriarche et les eveques maronites ont donne des instructions verbale et 
ecrites a leur fideles en vue des s’inscrire au recensement. Les cures maronites ont 
transmis ces instruction aux fideles dans leur eglises, avec un zele remarque. Les 
clerges ... estiment que le Liban a ete constitue de noyau a un etat chretien dont 
la communaute maronite est le principal element et ils voudraient, par ce motif, 
barrer coute que coute la route au President Djissr ou tout autre personnage 
musulman desiraux d’arriver a la premiere charge de etat. 99 

More than in any other location, in Tripoli the census preoccupied the leaders of 
all the communities. Al-Jisr’s people and Muhammad Bayhum’s Muslim Youth 
Society had little difficulty in neutralizing Karami’s boycott actions. In their 
Friday sermons, the imams of all the mosques in Tripoli “ont conseille aux fideles 
de ne pas manquer de se faire inscrire pendant les operations du recensement. De 
son cote Loutfallah Klat [Lutfalla Khallat] a donne les memes conseils aux 
Grecques Orthodoxes.” 100 Three days later the Muslim Youth Society began 
distributing their leaflets. Meanwhile Nadlm al-Jisr, the qd’immaqdm of Akkar, 
published a circular calling on the census takers not to include in their register 
children of emigrants born abroad, something that provoked the protest of the 
local Christians. 101 One week before the census, the “nationalists,” supporters of 
KaramI, dropped their rejection to the census, but decided to “s’inscrire sur les 
feulles de recensenment comme etant de nationalite syrienne.” 102 

A few days later, a Surete Generale report mentions that the “nationalists” in 
Tripoli “n’ont pas laisse passer l’occasion de reclamer l’unite syrienne,” and that 
the newspapers, al-Ahrdr, al-Saydr, and al-Ahad al-Jadid had published the 
telegram they had addressed to the High Commissioner to the effect that their 
participation in the census “n’est pas une preuve de notre naturalization 
libanaise.” At the same time they published another leaflet in which they exhorted 
the “Peuple syrien arabe de Tripoli” to register in the census, but as Syrians. 103 


The Numbers Game 

The confessional campaign continued after the census in an effort to contest or 
influence the results. The Maronite Church questioned why Aiawis in the 
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‘Akkar area had been registered as Sunnis or Shi'is and Syrian and Iraqi residents 
as Lebanese. Muslim leaders complained that relatives of emigrants could 
complete the census form without having to present any documents and that 
this had inflated the number of Christians. The “emigrant form” referred to the 
date of migration and the taxes being paid by the emigrants; 104 the commissions 
charged with examining the completed forms had to discount emigrants who 
had left Lebanon before 3 August 1924 even if they were paying taxes. 105 

Although the issue of the emigrants clearly occupied the attention of the 
Chief Commission of the census—many documents show this—it is difficult to 
trace the work of the commissions in each of the different areas of Lebanon. 
Mutual suspicions of Maronite and Muslim leaders are obvious but all one has 
to go by are total figures of emigrants. The census divided emigrants into two 
categories; taxpayers and non-taxpayers. Accordingly, the total Maronite 
emigrants in 1932 numbered 112,915 of whom 78,949 were taxpayers (ca. 
70 percent). The Greek Orthodox numbered 60,023 of whom 30,404 were 
taxpayers (ca. 50 percent), and the Greek Catholics numbered 29,477 of whom 
17,130 were taxpayers (ca. 58 percent). The total number of the Sunni, Shi‘i 
and Druze emigrants was 33,403 of whom 14,338 were taxpayers (ca. 43 
percent). Excluding the emigrants of small Christian communities, who 
appeared under the category of “others,” the total number of taxpayers among 
the Christian emigrants was 127,054, more than 89 percent of the total 
taxpayers among the Lebanese emigrants. 106 

In other words, if the number of emigrants is subtracted from the total 
population of the communities, the demographic picture of the 1932 census 
changes. First, it may be of interest to look at different calculations of the total 
population and the breakdown of the communities as found in the French and 
the Lebanese documents (see Table 1). According to the Lebanese Official 
Gazette , the total population in the census numbered 793,396, the Christian 
communities accounting for 391,946, or 49.401 percent, the Muslim 
communities was 386,369, or 48.698 percent, Jews and “others” 1.90 
percent. 107 French statistics after the census are different. For example, they 


Table 1: Census of1932—Various Calculations 



Total 

Christians 


Muslims 


Miscellaneous 



N 

% 

N 

% 

% 

Official Gazette 

793.396 

391.946 

49.4 

386.369 

48.7 

1.90 

MAE, Beyrouth, 567, no. 1 

785.729 

392.730 

49.99 

383.200 

48.78 

1.25 

MAE, Beyrouth, 567, no. 12 

834.429 

420.414 

50.38 

405.237 

48.56 

1.06 


Sources: Official Gazette , vol. 1932, 3 October 1932, quoted in Atiyah, n. 4, p. 107; MAE, Beyrouth, 567, no. 
1, “Population Libanaise, Recensement 1932,”, MAE, Beyrouth, 567, no. 12. Rapport adresse a la Commission 
superieure de recensement au sujet des operation de recensement de 1932 (no date). 
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put the total population at 785,729 in which the Christians numbered 
392,730, or 49.982 percent, the Sunnis, Shi'is and Druzes 383,200, or 48.769, 
and Jews and others 1.25 percent. 108 The report sent to the Chief Commission 
of the census gave the total population as 834,429, of which the Christians with 
420,414 constituted 50.383 percent, the Muslims, with 405,237, 48.56 
percent, and the others 1.059 percent. 109 Another calculation was provided by 
the Lebanese government to the French authorities in order to assess the share 
of each community in the number of posts in the Lebanese government and 
administration (see Table 2). 

Here the total population is given as 875,252 distributed as follows: Sunnis 
181,842 (20.78 percent), Shi'is 159,782 (18.26 percent), Druzes 56,584 (6.46 
percent), Maronites 270,938 (30.96 percent), Greek Catholics 55,754 (6.37 
percent), Greek Orthodox 93,781 (10.72 percent), Protestants 7,650 (0.88 
percent), Armenian Orthodox 26,294 (3.01 percent), Armenian Catholics 
5,919 (0.68 percent), Syrian Orthodox. 2,735 (0.31 percent), Syrian Catholics 
2,828 (0.32 percent), Jews 3,601 (0.41 percent) Chaldean Orthodox 548 (0.06 
percent), Chaldean Catholics 190 (0.02 percent), and others 6,806 (0.78 
percent). As the breakdown of the population decides the distribution of posts 
among the communities the second calculation raised the percentage of the 


Table 2: Lebanese Government Population Calculation 



N 

% 

N % 

Sunnis 

181.842 

20.78 


Shi‘is 

159.782 

18.26 


Druzes 

56.584 

6.46 


Total Muslims 



398.208 45.50 

Maronites 

270.938 

30.96 


Greek Catholics 

55.754 

6.37 


Greek Orthodox 

93.781 

10.72 


Protestants 

7.650 

0.88 


Armenian Orthodox 

26.294 

3.01 


Armenian Catholics 

5.919 

0.68 


Syrian Orthodox 

2.735 

0.31 


Syrian Catholics 

2.828 

0.32 


Chaldean Orthodox 

OO 

XT 

ITS 

0.06 


Chaldean Catholics 

190 

0.02 


Total Christians 

458.987 

52.65 


Jews 

3.601 

0.41 


Others 

6.806 

0.78 


Total 

875.252 

99.34 



Source: MAE, Beyrouth, 785, Table 2. 
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Table 3: Emigrants: Census of 1932 



Emigrants 

Taxpayers 

% Taxpayers 

Maronites 

112.915 

78.949 

70 

Greek Orthodox 

60.033 

30.404 

50 

Greek Catholics 

29.477 

17.130 

58 

Other Christians 

- 

571 

- 

Total Christians 

- 

127.054 

- 

Total Muslims 

33.403 

14.330 

43 


Source: MAE, Beyrouth, 567, No 12, Rapport adresse a la Commission superieure de recensement au sujet des 
operation de recensement de 1932 (no date). 


Christians to 52.65 percent while it reduced that of Sunnis, Shi'is and Druzes to 
45.50 percent. 110 

If we exclude the number of emigrants from the figures of the Official 
Gazette, we arrive at a total figure for the Lebanese population in 1932 of 
652,012. The Christians, numbering 264,892, then constitute 40.62 percent 
and the Muslims with 372,032, 57.06 percent. It is difficult to trace the 
emigrants who held on to their Lebanese nationality after 1932. But it seems 
that migration from Lebanon continued to change the “demographic balance,” 
as Lebanese authors like to call it. 

If we look back at to the official figures of the 1921-2 census, the total 
population stood at 558,923, of which the Christian communities made up 
293,980 (52.6 percent) and the Muslim communities 264,943 (47.4 
percent). 111 Even if we leave out the fact that Muslims boycotted the 1921-2 
census, a comparison of the latter figures with those of 1932, published in the 
Official Gazette, shows that population growth had changed dramatically. The 
growth of the Sunnis during the intervening decade was 31.48 percent, of the 
Shi'is 33.5 percent, and of Druzes 25.11 percent, growth of the Maronites was 
22.87 percent, of Greek Orthodox 12.2 percent, and of the Greek Catholics 
17.44 percent. Even if we add the number of the emigrants whom the census did 
not include in 1932, the percentage of natural growth remained approximately 
the same from 1923 to 1932, while distribution and growth are as follows: 
Maronites 262,366 with a growth of 33.03 percent; Greek Orthodox 106,929 
with a growth of 36.54 percent, Greek Orthodox 59,056 with growth of 34.70 
percent, Sunnis 187,080 with a growth of 34.80 percent, Shi‘is 159,961 with 
growth of 35.58 percent, and Druzes 56,663 with a growth of 29.51 percent. 

The above comparison of the population increases raises some questions. For 
example, did Muslims actually boycott the 1921 census? Why is the increase 
among the Greek Orthodox the highest? Why does the increase of the Druzes 
not correspond with the general level of natural growth in Lebanon? But the 
most important question concerned the emigrants, as leaving them out would 
tilt the results clearly in favor of the Muslims, notably the Sunnis. 
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Throughout the Mandate the matter continued to influence the 
“confessional” demographic dispute. 112 Sunni leaders also complained about 
the inclusion in the 1932 census of the Armenians living in Lebanon. The 
1921-2 census had excluded them and a few hundred of them had probably 
been included among the “miscellaneous” (8,231). The first wave of Armenian 
fugitives after the first world war had reached Lebanon and Syria in 1922-23; 
thereafter most of those who fled from Anatolia or Armenia and arrived in Syria 
usually drifted to Beirut. The nationality law promulgated by the High 
Commissioner on 19 February 1925 facilitated their naturalization in 
Lebanon 113 while the French authorities and the Christian officials were in 
favor of such naturalization possibly out of sympathy with a Christian 
community that had suffered persecution, but more likely to improve the 
“demographic balance.” Most Armenians, whose total number in 1932 was 
31,992, were given Lebanese nationality after 1928, following the Sunnis’ 
demand for a new census. 114 

The Maronite elites, notably the Patriarch, continued until the 1940s to 
complain about the “incompetence” of the census takers when it came to 
registering Alawis, Syrians and Iraqis living in Lebanon. The Patriarch based his 
allegations on petitions from ‘Alawis sent either to the High Commissioner or 
to the ‘Alawis leadership; according to one such petition, addressed to the ‘Alawi 
leader, Ibrahim al-Kanj, the census staff had compelled the ‘Alawis of Akkar to 
register themselves as Sunnis or Shi‘is. 115 Similar petitions estimated the number 
of‘Alawis registered as Sunnis or Shi'is at 1,554, 116 while Muhammad al-Shanl, 
one of the ‘Alawi mukhtdrs, paid a visit to Bkirki to complain that at least 
10,000 ‘Alawis in ‘Akkar had been recorded as Sunnis. 117 Four days later a 
delegation of ‘Alawis left ‘Akkar for Beirut to present the same charge. 118 

On 7 December 1933, Patriarch ‘Arlda alleged that the Sunni Syrians and 
Iraqis had swelled the number of Sunnis by 96,000. The Commission of the 
census rejected this claim, stating that “if there had been any mistakes” they 
would have been marginal. 119 Again in March 1934 the Patriarch declared that 
23,000 Syrians, 4,000 ‘Alawis and 2,000 Iraqis and Palestinians had been 
registered as Lebanese Sunnis in 1932, adding that the census takers in Beirut 
had enlarged the number of the Muslims and reduced that of the Christians. 120 
But his criticism this time can be explained by the changed political situation: 
on 9 May 1932 High Commissioner Ponsot, who had been responsible for 
implementing French Mandatory policies in Lebanon and Syria since August 
1926, decided to suspend the constitution. Ponsot was replaced by M. de 
Martel, who arrived in Beirut on 12 October 1933. De Martel declared that his 
first priority was to restore constitutional rule, which meant new elections: with 
his attack on the census the Maronite Patriarch hoped to underscore his 
demand for a change in the ratio of deputies in favor of the Maronites. Within 
four days of his arrival the new High Commissioner found himself dealing with 
a renewed call from by Sunni zuama to reassess the territorial issue. The 
Patriarch’s anxiety only increased when he learned that new High Commis- 
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sioner made some moves to satisfy the Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze zuama, which 
meant concessions in the “confessional” distribution of power in their 
favor—on 2 January 1934 the High Commissioner issued a decision to 
partially restore constitutional life through the election of eighteen deputies and 
the appointment of another seven to make up the new Chamber (thirteen 
Christians and twelve Muslims). 121 

When three years later, in August 1937, Patriarch ‘Arlda returned to the 
“shortcomings” of the census, the occasion was, again, approaching elections, to 
be held on 24 October. On 1 August he wrote to Meyrier, the delegate of the 
High Commissioner: 

Nous venons d’apprendre que, dans les elections prochaines, la base de la rep¬ 
resentation des sieges des deputes sera le recensement de 1932. Comme il a ete 
prouve offtciellement, ce recensement est faux ... Nous avons propose de pre¬ 
ndre pour base le recensement de 1921 [-2] en attendant qu’on puisse corriger ou 
refaire celui de 1932 ... Nous vous prions done vivement, pour sauver les droits 
des chretiens, de bien vouloir prendre un arrete a ce sujet. 

The Patriarch added that he intended to ‘avoir, a Paris, entretenu de cette 
question le Ministere.” 122 In his comments on ‘Arlda’s new demands, Meyrier 
wrote: “Je connais trop la maniere dont on transforme, dans le Proche Orient, 
des amabilites en acquiescement pour m’etre inquiete de cette phrase,” adding 
that he understood the new demand was ‘une habile manipulation des chiffres 
permett[ant] d’en faire sortir un depute maronite de plus.” 123 In September 
1940 ‘Arlda was still seeking a revision of the results of the 1932 census. 124 

Meanwhile, the results of the census strengthened Muhammad al-Jisr’s 
resolve to run for president, especially as he knew he had the support of a 
number of Christian deputies and other significant personalities. Also important 
is that constitutionally this was a perfectly legitimate act. Thus, the Sunni 
“rebel,” as the British consul described him, was no longer only an imaginary 
threat to the “Maronite-Christian legitimacy” on which the Lebanese entity had 
been founded. It was at this juncture that the Maronite zuama and Church 
turned to the High Commissioner, as he alone had the authority and the power 
to curb al-Jisr’s activities. Ponsot himself was very much aware that if only the 
Maronite aqtab had set aside their rivalries and decided to unite, al-Jisr would 
not have persisted in his challenge. It would then also have been easier for 
France to continue to commit itself “morally” to Lebanon’s Christian-Maronite 
“form.” On 9 May 1932, Ponsot issued a decree temporarily suspending the 
constitution while he abrogated the work of the Chamber and made Charles 
Dabbas preside over an executive of “directors.” 125 

To justify his action, the High Commissioner claimed that the Mandatory 
Statutes as set out by the League of Nations authorized the Mandatory state “to 
take the emergency measures that tend to safeguard the fundamental object of 
the Mandate, in the interest of the country.” As neither the threat of al-Jisr’s 
candidacy nor the “confessional” agitation provoked by the zuama were severe 
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enough as reasons for his decision to shove the constitution, Ponsot used the 
“economic world crisis which today endangers Lebanon’s budgetary balance.” 126 
This sounded plausible because it seemed to corroborate the report to the 
League of Nations over 1931: “La rue a ete agitee, a Beyrouth et a Tripoli, par 
une serie de manifestations de caractere economique et politique.” The rise of 
the prices of public transport, and electricity and more had provoked strikes in 
Beirut while students had gone on strike for three successive months in protest 
against the political situation. The report refers to “activities” of communists, 
Armenians and “nationalists,” stating that 

Les consequences de la crise economique se sont fait de plus en plus durement 
sentir a mesure que s’ecoulait l’annee 1931, elles ont affecte F economic privee et 
encore plus les finances publiques. A la fin de l’annee, Fequilibre budgetaire se 
trouvait gravement rapide des recettes douanieres. 

Significantly, though the report goes out of its way to highlight the worsening 
economic situation as one of the factors behind the political crisis of late 1931, 
it leaves out any mention of the presidential campaign, underway since mid- 
1931 and of the potential implications of the census law passed in December. 127 

When the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations came 
together to assess the situation in Lebanon, its members openly criticized 
France’s decision to suspend the constitution. Asked what had led the High 
Commissioner to take this course of action, the French representative, M. de 
Caix, could only respond that “apart from certain persons \zu‘amd\ and their 
clients who benefited from the previous regime, public opinion in Lebanon had 
been in favor of the decision.” When asked how he explained the fierce reaction 
there had been on the part of students against the suspension of the 
constitution, de Caix replied dismissively that students everywhere had a habit 
of reacting to political decisions in that way. 128 As it became clear to the 
Commission that France did not want a Muslim to become president in 
Lebanon, one member claimed that by favoring the Maronites the French were 
guilty of applying a strategy of divide et impera . 129 

What France hoped to achieve by suspending the constitution and the 
emergency situation this created was a chance to put its Mandatory house “in 
order.” The worsening of the economic crisis during 1930-1933 brought 
increasing hardships for the population as a whole, but the urban lower and 
middle classes were harder hit than the rural population who could rely to some 
extent on a subsistence economy. The confessional agitation sparked by the 
presidential elections and the disputes over the census was also far more 
turbulent in the cities. Small groups of urban intellectuals—among them 
communists, secular nationalists and other “non-confessionalists”—tried to 
introduce some degree of political awareness and a measure of class/national 
consciousness among the striking workers in Beirut and Tripoli. French 
Mandatory rule, however, enabled the zuama without much difficulty to 
prevent an alternative elite of intellectuals from having much of an impact, let 
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alone threaten to cleanse Lebanese politics from its “confessional” and “clan” 
features. As the economic and political crisis wore on, confessional cleavages 
both in the towns and the countryside only deepened further. What we find 
next is a period of all-out competition among the leading strata of the different 
communities to get hold of as great a stake as they can in the distribution of 
power within the Lebanese system, not so much for the long-term good of a 
unitary state, but rather for the short-term benefits of their own political 
constituencies. In other words, though the rules may have changed somewhat, 
the game has remained the same. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


MARONITES AND SUNNIS SEEK 
COMMON GROUND 


Factionalism was possible, I thought, only because there was such a huge gulf 
between the nationalist political elite and everyone else ... Now I am beginning 
to see that factionalism was a very useful tool with which to incorporate 
challengers. Factionalism conveys many-sidedness ... What has often been 
interpreted to be a congenital weakness in the nature or character of nationalist 
elites—their being prone to intensive factionalism—may, in fact, have been an 
asset of Arab nationalism. 

Philip S. Khoury, “The Paradoxical in Arab Nationalism,” p. 287. 


No Room for “Non-Confessional” Parties 

As one of the countries under the Mandate system through which France and 
Britain exercised their control over the Middle East following the second world 
war, Lebanon could not escape the effects the global economic crisis, ushered in 
by the Wall Street crash of 1929, was having on all parts of the dependent 
world. The fall-out of the “Great Slump” hit Lebanon hardest during 1933, 
fanning the flames of the political unrest that the suspension of the constitution 
by the French on 9 May 1932 had only aggravated. Signaling not so much 
political desperation as well colonial arrogance, Ponsot’s high-handed act should 
not be seen—which it sometimes is—as a watershed in France’s relations with 
its Mandatory territories. At the most, it can serve as a useful marker for a point 
in time where the various factions in Lebanon are beginning to re-assess their 
stance vis-a-vis French rule and to re-align their attitudes vis-a-vis the “system” 
(, al-kayan al-Lubndnt) and each other. While personal ambitions continued to 
play their obvious part, we find that leading politicians start shifting their 
positions on the political spectrum and adapting their discourse to the new 
allegiances they were now seeking, primarily of course so as to effectively 
safeguard their power base. For some this would only be a temporary move, 
meant to help them negotiate a course of events that momentarily seemed to 
have slipped out of hand. Others sought more genuinely to grapple with the 
complexities thrown up by the worsening economic downturn and the 
conflict—now more and more in the open—between French rule and growing 
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“Lebanese” nationalism. As periods of uncertainty always hold the promise of 
better things to come, it is no wonder that during 1932-1933 we see new 
political groupings emerging—among them an incipient Communist party, 
immediately declared illegal—that try to break the grip of the zuama aqtdb and 
undo the hold of the confessional system over Lebanon’s political destiny. 

By early 1933 the French authorities were increasingly clamping down on 
channels of public information and social organization, as shown by their 
“temporary administrative suspensions” of newspapers and the restrictions 
imposed on trade union activities. 1 As the British consul in Beirut reported on 
17 March: 

There has been marked evidence of growing uneasiness as to the economic 
future of this country in general and of Beirut in particular. It has by now been 
generally realized that the world Crisis could not and has not left unaffected the 
Lebanon and its capital. The most spectacular manifestation of the discontent 
has taken the form of a strike of motor-vehicle drivers, which is now in its 
twelfth day. 2 

The strike had been called in protest against the new heavy taxation the French 
had begun leveling on petrol and the drivers’ main grievances typically 
concerned the 

privileges granted to two French companies of which one, the [Companie Auto- 
Routiere du Levant], is their direct competitor in road transportation, and the 
other, the D.H.P. Railway Company, receives a kilometric guarantee under 
which, owing partly at least to road competition, it has to claim increasingly 
heavy amounts from public funds. The [Auto-Routiere] company receives var¬ 
ious exemptions from taxation, which, seeing that its main services are within 
Syria, undoubtedly give it an advantage which to many seems unfair. 3 

But the overall policy of favoring French companies, imposing new taxes, 
putting up high tariff barriers for transactions between French Mandatory 
Lebanon and Syria and the surrounding countries during a period of obvious 
recession was of course detrimental to the situation of the entire population. 
There was a marked increase in smuggling across the borders, especially with 
British Mandatory Palestine, and in the migration of not only unskilled laborers 
but also teachers, doctors and other professionals to Palestinian towns, especially 
Fdaifa and Jaffa. Between 20 and 23 March, a group of merchants representing 
the chambers of commerce of Damascus, Latakia and Beirut got together to 
hammer out a petition to the Fdigh Commissioner calling for a change in 
economic policy, particularly vis-a-vis custom duties, to try to alleviate the 
general hardship. 4 According to the British consul, the Syndicate of Lebanese 
Industrialists had already demanded that the Lligh Commissioner allow the 
“duty free admission [into the country] of all material intended for industry,” 
with a deputation of the Beirut Merchants Association highlighting “the harm 
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done to local trade by the difference between the Palestinian and Syrian rates of 
duty.” 5 

Meanwhile, in February, Syrian nationalists had held a conference in Aleppo in 
which they spoke out against any forthcoming treaty between France and Syria 
that ignored the unity of the two “states” that made up the French Mandate. 
When it turned out that the treaty that was signed in April maintained the 
territorial status quo, they immediately rallied against it. Support came from a 
small number of Sunni zuama in Lebanon who had remained rejectionists and 
who now also called for strikes and demonstrations there. 6 

Political instability was further created by the factionalism among the Maronites 
that erupted during the campaign for the election of a new patriarch, in January 
1932, when some disaffected Maronite clergy and intellectuals openly began calling 
for Syro-Lebanese cooperation. One faction supported the candidacy of Mgr. 
‘Abdalla Khuri, of Tyre, a second faction that of Mgr. Boulos ‘Awad, of Cyprus. 
The Surete Generate put a third candidate in the field, Mgr. Yusuf al-Khazin, who 
hurriedly returned from Rome to take part in the election meetings for which all 
fourteen Maronite bishops had assembled in Beirut. Given these divisions among 
the Maronite clergy and zuama, it was almost inevitable that the choice of the new 
patriarch would form a compromise—a week after the election of Antoine ‘Arida 
on 7 January 1932, the High Commissioner reported to the French Foreign 
Minister that “la crise qui s’est ouverte a Bekerke, apres la mort de Mgr Hoyek, n’a 
pas ete facile a resoudre.” 7 That the dispute was far from setded was obvious in the 
way the various delegations came to greet the newly installed patriarch at the end of 
the month. Of the two factions that stood out in particular the first, representing 
clans in the Matn and led by Deputies Abu Nadir and Nassar, arrived in Bkirki to 
show that there was “great support” for Mgr. ‘Abdalla Khuri. The second 
delegation was led by Deputies Zakktir and al-Sawda, representing clans who 
supported Farid al-Khazin, a relative of Mgr. Yusuf al- Khazin, against Mgr. Khuri.; 
they arrived ostentatiously in two hundred motor vehicles and on their way back 
made a point of visiting the residence of Farid al-Khazin. 8 

This split within the Maronite clergy and political elites had its impact on 
some Maronite leaders who around this time clearly can be seen changing their 
attitude away from support for the French Mandate and toward Syrian and 
Lebanese nationalists. Probably the most outspoken of these was Mgr. Ignatius 
Mubarak, as archbishop of Beirut one of the leading figures among the 
Maronite clergy, who in the summer of 1933 came out with strong criticism of 
French policies in Lebanon and started a campaign calling for strikes and rallies. 
He found support among a group of Maronite intellectuals and professionals 
who had gathered in the house of the poet Rashid Nakhla for a “National 
Conference” which demanded to “substituer au Mandat un traite a conclure 
entre la France d’une part, la Syrie et le Liban d’autre part, sur la base de 
1’autonomie libanaise dans 1’unite syrienne.” 9 Some contemporary Lebanese 
historians have wanted to see in these activities a manifestation of Arab 
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nationalist sentiments and a clear retreat among at least some Maronite leaders 
from the idea that Greeater Lebanon and Syria ought to remain separate 
political entities. 10 As we shall see, part of the answer lies in the relative weight 
one gives to such terms as “Syrian unity” and “Lebanese autonomy.” 

Cooperation between Syrian nationalists and their Lebanese counterparts 
was strengthened by increasing demands from “unionists” on both sides for a 
complete revision of the territorial division the French Mandatory authorities 
had put in place. On 14 October, Syrian and Lebanese “Arab nationalists” held 
a “unionist” conference in Damascus at the home of Faris al-Khurl, a Syrian 
Christian “nationalist.” And along a similar vein, but more important, there 
followed the initiative of Salim ‘All Salam, one of the Beiruti Sunni zuama, to 
bring together a number of leaders from the three Muslim communities to 
reassess Lebanon’s political situation and the future of the areas the French had 
“annexed” to form Greater Lebanon. Soon dubbed the “Coastal Conference,” 
this was not only a continuation of a similar event held in 1928 but also 
reiterated the same demands made then for a revision of the territorial division 
enacted by the French when they created “Greater Lebanon.” 11 

It is at this point that we also can notice “rejectionist” Sunnis, Shi'is, Druzes and 
Greek Orthodox—i.e., mainly intellectuals and professionals unwilling to 
accept the “Lebanese system,”—beginning to set themselves up in competition 
with the zuama aqtdb of their communities. This comes to the fore in the 
heightened activities of “non-confessional” parties, both those established in the 
1920s and newly emerging ones. Operating clandestinely, Communists took 
advantage of the economic crisis to try to widen their political mobilization 
among the “working classes.” Though it continued to be an underground 
organization at least until 1936, Hizb al-Sha‘b al-Lubyianl , the “Lebanese 
People’s Party” established at the instigation of the Comintern by two Christian 
intellectuals, Yusuf Yazbak and Fuad al-Shamall, attempted to assume a 
political role during this period, in particular by intensifying their political 
activities among the workers of the main cities Beirut and Tripoli. 12 

Similarly, though of course not Communist, Hizb al-Istiqldl al-Jumhuri (the 
“Republican Party for Independence”), established in 1931, increased its 
activities among those who had gone on strike in 1933 and among the members 
of the Union of Lebanese Printing and Publishing Workers who had been hurt 
by the forced close-down of newspapers. The party comprised politicians from a 
number of leading Sunni and Druze families, such as ‘Adil al-Sulh and Zakaria 
Nusull (Sunnis) and Sami Arslan and Fuad Nakad (Druzes), who joined 
Christian intellectuals such as D‘aybis al-Mur, Niqula Zuhayr, William ‘Usayll, 
Michel TalhamI and ‘Aziz al-Hashim. Together they worked out a common 
stand on the suspension of the constitution and formulated the ideological 
position of the party, stressing the “unity between Christians and Muslims 
within the democratic republic of Lebanon,” whereby they saw “Arabism” as the 
determining factor of the “national character of the Lebanese state.” 13 
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Rejecting the breaking up of the “Syrian nation” into “artificial” entities—as 
the French and British had done when they split up Bilad al-Shdm (historical 
“Greater Syria”) into “Syria,” Lebanon,” “Palestine” and “Transjordan”—was 
part of the political agenda of the National Syrian Party, established in 1932-33 
by the Greek Orthodox Antun Sa‘ada. Flere it is more difficult to point up a 
causal link with the deteriorating economic and political situation. Clear is that 
the “non-confessional” and secular ideas the party represented captured the 
imagination of parts of Lebanon’s intelligentsia influenced by that generation of 
intellectuals who in the late nineteenth century had first introduced Syrian 
“nationalist” ideas; one could speak of the re-emergence, in a somewhat 
different garb, of Syrianism “challenging not only Lebanism and a separate 
Lebanon it stood for, but also Arabism and the unity of all “Arab countries” it 
preached. 14 

Finally, mention should be made of Hizb ‘Usbat al-Amal al-Qawml (the 
“Party of the League of National Action”), established in August 1933 as the 
outcome of a conference of Arab “nationalists” from Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, 
Egypt and Palestine, who had come together at the initiative of the Druze 
intellectual ‘All Nasir al-Dln. The party’s ideological platform differed little 
from that of other “pan-Arab nationalist” organizations that sprung up during 
the Mandatory period in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. 15 

What typifies the above developments is that these new political forces and 
parties that emerged during the crisis years of 1932-1933 succeeded in building 
their membership and attracting a following outside the strata of Lebanon’s 
established political elites. As the latter occupied the high ranks and offices of 
the state apparatus and represented their “communities” in parliament, one 
concludes that their traditional position as zuama aqtdb may have been 
somewhat weakened and their reputation diminished by the slide into political 
turmoil following the suspension of the constitution and the overall economic 
hardship plaguing the country. But what did not happen was for these newly 
emerging parties to coalesce into an “alternative elite” viable enough to form a 
threat to the existing elites and pose a challenge to their hegemony. Perhaps 
there had been too little time. During the final quarter of 1933 the economy 
showed signs of improving, but—more crucially—on 12 October a new High 
Commissioner had arrived in Beirut whose immediate task it was to address the 
political grievances that had arisen from the suspension of the constitution by 
his predecessor and ensure that calm was restored on both the political and 
economic front. De Martel went about his mission in two ways. First, he 
promised “partial restoration” of the constitution. On 2 January 1934, he issued 
four decrees introducing a “provisional” organization of the legislative and 
executive powers: the republic’s president “exercises the executive power with 
the assistance of a secretary of state responsible to him alone,” while the 
“legislative power is exercised by a Chamber of deputies” of a total of twenty- 
five members, seven of whom were appointed by the High Commissioner. 16 
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Though clearly only very partial, these measures were sufficient for the 
established elites to feel reassured, if not fully satisfied. First of all, in order for 
him to go along with Ponsot’s decision to suspend the constitution (as Bshara 
al-Khuri tells it 17 ), the Maronite patriarch had extracted a promise from the 
French that whenever a next president was to be appointed this would be Habib 
Pasha al-Sa‘d; by the end of January de Martel had made good on that promise. 
Secondly, the way the Chamber was set up and the predictable outcome of the 
elections, held on 21 and 22 January, not only made that the zuama felt fully 
vindicated by the French but also effectively blocked the way for any form of 
competition from the political groupings that had arisen during the 1932-33 
crisis. The general feeling of satisfaction among candidates for the new Chamber 
was hardly affected by the low turn-out of voters in Beirut itself, for example. As 
subsequently none of the many candidates received the necessary minimum of 
votes in the first ballot, a second ballot was held a week later. 18 The American 
consul, C.T. Steger, offers the following two factors by way of explanation: 

In the first place, the voters of Beirut are less direct under the influence of local 
officials [than in the rural areas] and the attempt to exert official pressure would 
probably have been much less successful than in the small villages ... In the 
second place, the Beirut electors, including many political leaders and other 
politically active persons, have on the whole a better understanding of politics 
than the rural and mountain population, and would have been more likely to 
make known their resentment. 19 

Given their obvious apathy at the polls, this “better understanding of politics” 
on the part of the Beiruti voters may well have had something to do with their 
experiences over the previous two years of how both the French Mandatory 
authorities and their own zuama had been playing the political game. If so, they 
were not going to be “disappointed”: besides the seven deputies nominated by 
de Martel, the other deputies who made it into the Chamber all had the 
approval of the Mandatory authorities who, furthermore, gave them the 
necessary back-up to ensure they were elected. 20 

The outcome was that the new Chamber was made up of practically the 
same figures (read: members of the same clans) who had been representing their 
communities and districts in the Chamber since the 1920s. What had not 
changed either was the practice of vote buying, “representative” of Lebanese 
elections since the first elections in 1921. Again, as the American consul has it: 

The week which intervened between the two [ballots] was occupied with rather 
feverish political bargaining carried on among the various candidates, resulting 
in several withdrawals. Three deputies were to be elected: one Moslem, one 
Armenian and one minority representative. The Moslem candidate [Khayr al- 
Dln al-Ahdab] was at the second ballot unopposed, except by a Communist ... 
Only in the election of the minority candidate [Dr. Ayub Thabit] was there 
much of interest to observe ... The candidates who had expended considerable 
money at the first ballot found their resources exhausted. For Dr. Tabit, who 
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had had little or no money to begin with, the circumstances remained uncha¬ 
nged [in the second ballot]. 21 

The names of the elected and appointed deputies show that the new Chamber 
was dominated by the same elite of urban merchants and rural notables who 
had come to the fore as part and parcel of the economic and political system the 
French had promoted in Mandatory Lebanon. 22 On 29 January, to cap the 
rewards for the pro-French zuama, Privat-Aubouard, the provisional governor 
de Martel had appointed for the transition period leading up to the elections, 
signed a decree appointing as secretary of state ‘Abdalla Bayhum, the prominent 
Beiruti Sunni leader and former deputy. Charles Dabbas was elected president 
of the Chamber the following day, and again a day later, Habib Pasha al-Sa‘id 
took the oath of office as president of the Republic. On the appointment of 
Bayhum the American Consul commented: “Being President of the Merchants’ 
Association, he may be considered as a representative of commercial interests. 
He is friendly to the French, and very highly regarded by both Moslem and 
Christian circles.” On Dabbas’ election “by prearrangement,” the consul 
observes that 

his seven years of public office have made it impossible for him to retire to 
obscurity ... Mr. Dabbas, in his speech of acceptance, stated that he considers 
his election equivalent to an expression of the Chamber’s devotion to the two 
principles to which he has consecrated his political life: the independence of the 
Lebanon in its natural frontiers, and the continuance of the French Mandate. 23 

The swearing-in of al-Sa‘d seemed to bring everything full circle: “[a]pparently 
M. de Martel considers that this completes his immediate task, and that the new 
regime may be left to its smooth functioning for the time being.” 24 

“For the time being”—because not only was the constitution still suspended, de 
Martel was up against a different constellation of political power groups than his 
predecessor. The first who quickly seized up the new situation was Bshara al- 
Khuri, who lost no time in trying to establish a parliamentary bloc for the 
restoration of the constitution. 25 At the same time, he and Emile Edde, of 
course, were again already competing for the presidency which was due to 
become vacant with the expiration of al-Sa‘d’s term at the beginning of 1935. 

However, all it took for things to become truly “unstuck” was the collapse of 
a balcony on the Kawkab al-Sharq premises, which resulted in a number of 
casualties. Kawkab al-Sharq was a club frequented by many Lebanese leaders, 
qabadayat and generally visitors from Arab countries. Through the paper 
L’ Orient, Emile Edde’s faction launched a blistering attack on Salim Taqla, the 
mayor of Beirut, whom they accused of being responsible for the “fiasco” 
because his office had issued the construction license, and the affair became the 
main subject of the first sessions of the new Chamber in March 1934. 26 
Explaining the repercussions of the Kawkab al-Sharq affair, ‘Awad writes that 
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Salim Taqla had been appointed mayor of Beirut thanks to the recommen¬ 
dation of al-Khuri’s who was very much aware “that the mayor holds the keys to 
the voting stance in Beirut, and Beirut is the heart and the factory of both the 
presidency of the republic and the government.” ‘Awad adds: 

However, the balcony of ‘kawkab al-sharq was only a pretext [qamls ‘uthmdn\. 

The supporters of Emile Edde saw it as a good opportunity to eliminate Bshara 
al-Khuri’s influence in Beirut. The supporters of Bshara al-Khuri, who sprang to 
the defense of Salim Taqla, recognized that in a campaign for the presidency the 
inevitable target is the head of Sheikh Bshara by way of the head of Salim Taqla. 
Thus, political radar [«'c] determined the presidential campaign rather than the 
persons. 27 

The Kawtab al-Sharq episode undeniably gave Emile Edde’s faction a welcome 
chance to direct its propaganda machine against “the corruption” of the mayor 
of Beirut and his patron al-Khuri. Not only Gabriel Khabbaz’s L’ Orient 
launched attacks against al-Khuri’s faction, but also al-Ahd al-Jadid of Khayr al- 
Dln al-Ahdab, long one of al-Khuri’s closest friends among the Sunni elites but 
who now transferred his affiliation to Edde, probably because he thought that 
de Martel would support Edde’s candidacy. Al-Khuri retaliated on two fronts: 
through the deputies’ Bloc within the Chamber and through the newspaper Le 
Jour of his relative Michel Chiha. Athough al-Khuri from the start calls his bloc 
the “Constitutional Bloc”, there is no evidence that in early 1934 the bloc’s 
target was to restore the constitution and not, primarily, to gather supporters for 
his presidency. Le Jour, which at this junction served to defend the position of 
al-Khuri’s faction, later became the mouthpiece for Chiha’s ideological 
principles concerning the “national features” of Lebanon. 28 

However, neither al-Khuri’s “Constitutional Bloc” nor the ideological parties 
and extra-parliamentary political organizations of 1934-1935 were able to 
mobilize a “non-confessional” force powerful enough to produce radical change 
in the confessional system of the country. Al-Khuri, and even more so Edde, 
never represented the “Lebanese nation” but always the Maronite community. 
That they created opposed alliances among the deputies of the different 
communities was because both leaders, as well as the French authorities, realized 
that the cooperation of the urban Sunni elite was vital if they wanted to maintain 
the Lebanese entity. However, since 1926 only some of the important figures 
among the urban Sunni zuama —for example, ‘Umar al-Dauq, ‘Umar Bayhum, 
Khayr al-Dln al-Ahdab, his uncle Husayn al-Ahdab, ‘Abdalla Bayhum of Beirut, 
Muhammad al-Jisr and Amin al-Muqaddam of Tripoli—had shown any 
readiness to cooperate with the Christian and French authorities, and then only 
when such cooperation proved advantageous to them and their clans; otherwise 
they continued to follow the same political line as the Sunni zuama who were in 
the forefront of the campaign against the separation of Lebanon from Syria. In 
other words, while publicly they kept up the “unionist” discourse, it was 
factionalism that determined the political positions of these leaders. 
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“There is no God but Allah and Patriarch ‘Arida is His Beloved” 

The Coastal Conference of 1933 reflects part of this urban Sunni factionalism. 
As we saw, the conference was held at the home of Salim ‘All Salam, a 
prominent leader of Beirut’s Sunni merchants. Salam had succeeded in 
mobilizing two kinds of Sunni leaders for this “unionist” Conference: the first, 
exemplified by ‘Abd al-Hamld Karami of Tripoli, continued to reject any form 
of compromise over Lebanon’s separation from Syria, while the second was 
more flexible, as exemplified by ‘Umar Bayhum of Beirut who had accepted 
posts in both the administration and Parliament. Again, however, factional and 
clan considerations, couched in ideological terms, explain why the conference 
was set up by Salim ‘All Salam but also why certain main figures such as Riyad 
al-Sulh, were not taking part. 

Riyad al-Sulh may have had his suspicions about the motives of the initiators 
of the conference: in a meeting with de Martel, early in 1934, he alludes to his 
readiness to accept the integrity of Greater Lebanon by supporting the retention 
of Tripoli within the Lebanese state. 29 That is, by then Riyad al-Sulh’s attitude 
on the territorial issue appears already closer to the stance of other members of 
the al-Sulh family. For example, through the al-Istiqldl al-Jumhuri’p&rxy Adil al- 
Sulh adopted an “Arabism” that recognized the territorial integrity of “an 
independent Lebanon with sovereignty” ( Lubndn dawla ‘Arabiyya mustaqilla 
dhat siyada ) in which Muslims and Christians shared the same destiny. 30 

If we look more closely at the political positions of the urban Sunni elite and 
the way they fluctuate from 1933 onward, we find three trends, each inspired 
by their own factional rivalries, economic interests, and attitude toward the 
French authorities. The first used the “Arab cause” to claim “unity” with Syria, 
but also spoke of “Muslim grievances” and the need for “equality” within the 
Lebanese state. In 1933, this faction was led by Salim ‘All Salam and Abd al- 
Hamld Karami, both organizers of the Coastal Conference. Air ho ugh rejecting 
the “division of the Syrian land into several states,” the conference resolutions 
protested against the injustices the Muslims were suffering at the hands of 
Lebanese state officials and the Mandatory authorities. The demand for an end 
to “discrimination” against members of the Muslim communities by those in 
“high office” was one of its main resolutions. According to the participants, the 
“annexed areas,” where the Muslims constituted the majority of the population, 
paid 82 percent of all taxes while Mount Lebanon received 80 percent of all 
expenditures. 31 

The second trend was represented by some figures from the leading Sunni 
families such as Bayhum, Da‘tiq and al-Ahdab, who had agreed to take up 
official posts in the legislative and executive institutions of the Lebanese state, 
but continued to express a “unionist” ideology. 

The third trend was led by some of the members of al-Sulh family belonging 
to al-Istiqldl al-Jumhun, the party whose ideological framework sought to foster 
cooperation between Christians and Muslims based on “Arabism.” The 
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president of the party was Sheikh ‘Aziz al-Hashim, a Christian intellectual and 
scion of a notable family, who had gained a reputation for himself as defender of 
constitutional life in Lebanon. 32 The Christian members of the party wanted to 
preserve the integrity of Lebanon, but were highly critical of its “confessional” 
political system and therefore favored cooperation with the Muslim leaders. The 
position al-Hashim and his Christian colleagues took up vis-a-vis the Mandate 
and the way they spoke of the “Arab face” of the country encouraged 
“unionists” such as ‘Adil al-Sulh to play a leading role in party activities. And it 
was this kind of cooperation between Christian and Muslim leaders that helped 
pave the way for the formula of the National Pact of 1943, when we find Riyad 
al-Sulh, one of the most prominent “unionist” Sunni leaders, abandoning the 
“dream” of unity with Syria, and Bshara al-Khuri, one of the most influential 
Maronite leaders, abandoning the “anti-Arabist” discourse of his Maronite peers 
during the period 1920-1933. 33 

Highlighting the group who drew up this formula of cooperation, ‘Adil al- 
Sulh pictures them as leaders who were all convinced of the need for reform, but 
differed when it came to details: 

Among them there was the militant Arabist who from the first day [of the 
Mandate] opposed foreign control and continued to oppose it. There was also 
the loyal Lebanese citizen who had at one time seen the French Mandatory state 
as a friend and supporter of Lebanon ... [for whom] the first ten years... of the 
French Mandate were sufficient to convince him of the [Mandate’s] false portrait 
and lead him to coordinate his activities with the Arab [Muslim] citizen against 
the Mandate. 34 

As to the social background of these people, ‘Adil al-Sulh significantly finds that 
most of them were “businessmen who had been affected by the economic 
recession which the country had suffered” at the beginning of the 1930s. 35 

When in the course of 1934 the economic situation in Lebanon improved and 
appeared to show “brighter prospects than for some years past,” 36 the 
significance of this was lost on de Martel. His almost immediate decision to 
renewal the tobacco monopoly was to have a profound impact on the political 
life of the country and on the cooperation between Christian and Muslim 
leaders. By decree No. 275/LR at the end of 1934, de Martel amended the form 
of the tobacco monopoly, which only the year before had been reorganized 
through the banderole method, by turning the entire manufacture and trade of 
tobacco into a monopoly throughout the French Mandate, with no region any 
longer excepted. 37 

On 30 January 1935, decree No. 16/L.R granted a French company the 
tobacco monopoly for 25 years, from 1 March 1935. For the first time since the 
Mandate, the monopoly was also imposed on the tobacco production and 
industry of Mount Lebanon, where the Maronite Church owned a great deal of 
land. The upshot was that Patriarch ‘Arlda soon became the defender of all 
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Lebanese tobacco growers, Christian as well as Muslim, against de Martel’s 
policy, protesting against the restoration of the monopoly in two letters, of 9 
December 1934 and 15 February 1935, addressed directly to the French 
government. 38 

At the end of January 1935 the patriarch invited the Maronite clergy to a 
meeting in Bkirki whose broad agenda included issues such as the personal status 
of the communities, the constitution, customs duties, the privileges of French 
companies and of the Banque de Syrie, and, of course, the tobacco monopoly. 
That conflict was looming is clear also from the ironic tone in which the French 
delegate of the High Commissioner to the Lebanese Republic commented on the 
events: “II s’agit dans 1’esprit de Mgr Arida d’affirmer les pretentions du patriarcat 
a continuer a jouer dans la politique libanais le role que la tradition d’avant guerre 
avait en somme concede a Bekerke.” 39 According to the British consul, in 
February, when it was still “uncertain whether the Monopoly would really be 
imposed...the Maronite Patriarch felt obliged to take some action to bring the 
unpopularity of the monopoly to the notice of the French Government.” That 
was also why he sent his telegram to Paris via Haifa, in Palestine, to circumvent 
any obstacles placed in his way by the High Commissioner. 40 

This kind of political intervention by the patriarch rooted in a “doctrine of 
intervention” which Mgr Mubarak justified as follows: “Les representants du 
clerge ... ont comme n’importe qui, plus que n’importe qui, le droit et 
I’obligation de s’occuper de la chose publique, car ils sont en contact permanent 
avec les masses, ils en sondent les aspirations et ils en connaissent les besoins.” 41 
Unlike previous interventions which were always on behalf of “Maronite and 
Christian interest,” the patriarch was now seen as defender of all the Lebanese 
against the monopoly. Whatever the motivation of the patriarch’s campaign 
against the tobacco monopoly, important is that this time his political action 
gained the support of some of the Sunni zuama who previously had always 
criticized such intervention. The patriarch’s position on the tobacco monopoly 
was appreciated by the Sunni and Shi‘i deputies, who together with the 
Maronites voted against the monopoly law when it was put before the 
Chamber. A further significant development is that in his critique of de Martel’s 
concerning the monopoly policy, the patriarch began developing a position 
which called for an “independance effective du Liban,” which, in turn, led to 
rapprochement with the National Bloc in Syria and its supporters among 
Lebanon’s Sunni leaders. 42 

The implementation of the tobacco monopoly quickly led to demonstrations 
and strikes in Beirut and the countryside in which merchants and landlords as 
well as workers and peasants participated. At the beginning of 1935 the 
Association of Merchants sent a telegram of protest to the High Commissioner 
with the request that it be forwarded to the French government. On 16 
February 1935 “all shops [in] Beirut were closed as a demonstration against the 
monopoly.” Four days later “placards were posted up in the universities and 
secondary schools calling for a demonstration of students.” When street 
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demonstrations broke out, the complaints were addressed not only against the 
tobacco monopoly but also against customs duties and other taxes. 43 When the 
police intervened and applied excessive force in putting an end to the strikes and 
demonstrations, the patriarch intensified his attacks against the monopoly and 
justified his intervention as mediation to help resolve the new crisis. As he wrote 
to the French minister of Foreign Affairs: 

L’agitation contre le monopole des tabacs a commence dans la population et 
dans la presse ... Nous sommes appliques a calmer les esprits et a poursuivre des 
pourparlers avec le H.C. pour l’engager a prendre en consideration les plaintes et 
les doleances du Pays; que malgre les demarches presentes et les interventions 
multiples faites aupres de nous par tous les elements de la population, nous ne 
nous sommes nullement departi du role de mediateur. 44 

Whether indeed stricdy mediator or perhaps partly instigator, a sense of mutual 
trust began to develop between the patriarch and the “Syrian nationalists,” 
including their allies among the Beirut Sunni elite. As Longrigg sees it, the 
patriarch “joined forces with Syrian nationalist leaders in protest and 
agitation—and even, some alleged, in vague projects of Syro-Lebanese unity,” 
although his act “was short-lived.” 45 For Atiyah, the relationship between the 
“Syrian nationalists” and the patriarch left the impression that the latter “had 
made a deal with [them] by virtue of which the Syrians agreed to abandon their 
demand for the reannexation of the disputed districts in return for the 
patriarch’s support for the cause of the independence of both Lebanon and 
Syria.” 46 While the existence of such a deal remains speculative, the attitude the 
patriarch shared with the National Bloc did lead to temporary cooperation ipso 
facto which more and more had an impact on the relationship between the two 
entities, Syria and Lebanon. As the patriarch came to be seen as champion of 
“the independence of the Arab State of Lebanon,” some Sunni leaders and 
intellectuals hoped—too hastily, as we will see—that this would be the end of 
“Maronite isolation, and the beginning of their integration within the Arab 
nation.” 47 

It may have been this openly declared position of Patriarch ‘Arlda that led 
the Syrian National Bloc to adopt a flexible stand on the separation between 
Lebanon and Syria. For example, during the negotiations for the treaty of 1936 
between the French government and the National Bloc, the latter withdrew its 
demand for the restoration to Syria of the four districts annexed in 1920 to 
Mount Lebanon. This shift in attitude of both the patriarch and the Syrian 
nationalists becomes important as one of the factors leading towards reciprocal 
recognition whereby both Syria and Lebanon would adopt “Arabism” as the 
“national” feature of their state. As already indicated, such recognition was to 
constitute the basis for the compromise achieved by Bshara al-Khuri and Riyad 
al-Sulh, in 1943, which underpinned the principles of the National Pact. In a 
letter to the French minister of the Foreign Affairs in March 1935, the patriarch 
expressed his view of Syrian-Lebanese relations as follows: 
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Les Syriens ont des revendications politiques que tous le monde connalt. La 
position prise par le Liban telle que deftnie dans le Memoire du Patriarch 
[Huwayk] en date du 25 Octobre 1919 et conftrme par la lettre de...Clema- 
nceau du 10 Novembre 1919 n’a pas varie, “Independant dans ses limites 
actuelles.” le Liban entend vivre en paix avec ses voisins. 48 


In a meeting with leaders from the Syrian National Bloc in September 1935, 
the patriarch deepened his rapprochement with the “nationalists” by declaring: 

J’ai montre que je m’occupais avec l’interet de la Question syrienne. Liban et 
Syrie sont, en effet, lies par la communaute de langue, de moeurs, de traditions, 
d’interets economiques. C’est pourquoi il est difficile d’etablir entre eux une 
separation absolue. 49 

Early in 1936, a delegation of the National Bloc used the opportunity of the 
patriarch’s birthday to visit Bkirki, where in a speech to mark the occasion they 
heard ‘Arlda referring to Syrians and Lebanese as “membres d’une meme 
maison, d’un meme peuple, d’un meme pays.” 50 

Although Patriarch‘Arlda was later to retreat from this position, his rapproche¬ 
ment toward the “nationalists” was taken up as a model for cooperation between 
some Maronite leaders, notably Bshara al-Khuri, and Sunni “nationalists” in 
Lebanon and Syria. Much like ‘Arlda, who sought the support of the National 
Bloc in his fight against the tobacco monopoly, Bshara al-Khuri began to adopt 
an “Arabist” position to gain the backing of Sunni leaders for his candidacy for 
the presidency. By the end of 1935 both al-Khuri and Edde were fully 
preoccupied with the election campaign for the Lebanese presidency; on 29 
January 1936 the term of the appointed president al-Sa‘d was to expire and a 
“free election” by the Chamber was to be held. As on previous occasions, the 
new campaign was accompanied by intrigues, alliances within the Chamber, 
and political debates on Lebanon’s relations with the Mandatory power and the 
other Arab countries. Although this “free election” signaled a step toward the 
restoration of the constitution, Edde’s faction attempted to block it, as the 
American consul describes: “[A] campaign against a free election was opened by 
Gabriel Khabbaz, Deputy of Beirut and Editor of L’ Orient, with an open letter 
to M. de Martel in which he sets forth his belief that the President should again 
be appointed.” His argument was based on the fact that “the twenty-five 
Deputies of the Chamber, some of whom were in the first place appointed ..., 
are not truly representative of the sentiment of the country; the number of the 
Deputies is too small, ... [and] it would always be possible to buy three or four 
votes, so that the successful candidate would obtain his office by corruption.” 51 

In voicing his opposition to a free election, Khabbaz may have been 
motivated by his feeling that the majority of the deputies would support al- 
Khuri. The balance of forces had been tested in October, when the Chamber 
elected a successor to Charles Dabbas, president of the Chamber, who had died 
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during the summer. While al-Khuri favored Amir Khalid Shihab, the Sunni 
leader from Hasbaiya in the south, Edde supported Khayr al-Dln al-Ahdab, the 
Beirut Sunni leader. “The vote which furnished an excellent opportunity for a 
test of strength, resulted in an imposing victory for Khouri’s candidate.” 52 
However, the intrigues of the zu ‘ama and the intervention of de Martel then 
changed the balance of power within the Chamber in favor of Edde. As early as 
twenty days before the election, with three candidates competing—al-Khuri, 
Edde and al-Sa‘d—the American consul already sounded skeptical as to al- 
Khuri’s chances. Having analyzed the balance of power in the Chamber, in 
which there were about six deputies whose “votes are either subject to any 
covert influence which may be exerted indirectly by the High Commissioner, or 
are available to the highest bidder,” the consul expected that “the first ballot will 
not bring a decision; and the result thereafter will be determined by trades 
among the various candidates. It is hardly conceivable that Bshara El-Khuri will 
agree to compromise with either Edde or Saad; between the two latter, however, 
an agreement may very possibly be reached.” 53 

When he tries to explain his failure in the election in his memoirs, al-Khuri 
refers to the “deals” through which the High Commissioner and the opposing 
faction succeeded in causing six deputies to shift their position. 54 ‘Awad gives 
the details of the deals which enabled Edde to gain a majority in the Chamber, 
among which there is not only the role de Martel played but also the way 
merchants of Beirut’s “Surquq quarter,” such as Niqula Bestrus and Khalil 
Ma‘tuq, used their influence and money in support of Edde. ‘Arlda’s 
rapprochement with the National Bloc is seen as linking him via Riyad al- 
Sulh with al-Khuri, and it was this which stimulated de Martel to support Edde. 
There was also talk of the “mahzia (mistress) of de Martel” as one of the go- 
betweens helping Edde win over the deputies who had voted for al-Khuri’s 
faction in October 1935. ‘Awad sees the deals and the intrigues in which the 
zuama involved themselves during the presidential campaign as the beginning 
of “an era in Lebnaon’s history in which the political Mafia flourished on all 
fronts.” 55 

The presidential election took place ten days after the visit of the Syrian 
National Bloc delegation to Bkirki. Al-Khuri seized the opportunity of the 
meeting in Bkirki to win over the Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze deputies, by 
adopting—much like the patriarch—an “Arabist” discourse. Al-Riyashl speaks 
of “the Arab festival of Bkirki,” portraying al-Khuri as 

the first Maronite Lebanese leader who called for Arabism when making such a 
call was regarded by the French as [political] suicide ... While Emile Edde was 
in the Palace of the High Commissioner avowing his loyalty, the Syrian nati¬ 
onalists were in Bkirki declaring the Patriarch as “God’s beloved” and Bshara al- 
Khuri as the bearer of the Arab banner in Lebanon. 56 

According to al-Riyashl, both the Patriarch and al-Khuri made cynical use of 
“Arabism” for “Maronite Lebanon” to get back at the High Commissioner. 
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Highlighting the opportunistic features of the two rival Maronite leaders, he 
writes: “At that time many people said that if the French had supported Bshara 
al-Khuri and abandoned Edde, the latter would have become the Arabist of 
Lebanon so as to be able to participate in the Bkirki festival.” 57 

In a report he sent to the minister of Foreign Affairs one month after the 
election of Edde as President, de Martel observed that al-Khuri and his 
supporters in the Chamber had failed in the election because they had adopted 
the principles of the “Muslim nationalists,” and had joined the Maronite 
patriarch to “play the role of defenders of the national liberties” and the 
constitution. The patriarch had used “al-Khuri’s paper le Jour to demand full 
restoration of the constitution and the signing of an independence treaty 
between France and Lebanon, though he made sure to always confirm his 
attachment to the territorial integrity of Lebanon and his friendship with 
France. 58 In this sense, de Martel’s analysis agrees with al-Riyashl in that both 
link the failure of al-Khuri to be elected with his adoption of “Arabism” and the 
establishment of “his” party, the Constitutional Bloc. 

In his memoirs, al-Khuri writes that at the time “the Constitutional Bloc had 
reinforced its base and had proven that it was a party whose guidelines were set 
by national goals” and not a “personal party [acting] against President Edde.” 
There were two clear orientations among the political Christian leaders: the 
first, represented by him and his followers, “are Lebanese who endeavor to 
achieve independence and the abolition of the Mandate, and the second [Edde 
and his supporters] rely on the Mandatory authorities”; the difference was 
between those who “call for cooperation with the Arab countries, and the others 
who are attached to isolation ... and are oriented exclusively, towards the 
West.” Al-Khuri saw himself as representing “a genuine Lebanese spirit which 
does not distinguish between Christian and Muslim,” while Edde’s faction 
represented “an opportunist spirit based on ugly confessional fanaticism.” 59 

From December 1935 to February 1936, the Syrian National Bloc 
intensified its struggle for a Franco-Syrian treaty that would guarantee 
independence for Syria. Accompanied as they were by strikes and demon¬ 
strations in Damascus and other Syrian cities, the Bloc’s activities led the High 
Commissioner, on 1 March 1936, to conclude an agreement with the Bloc’s 
representatives, promising that negotiations for such a treaty would soon start. 
Both ‘Arlda and al-Khuri, whose “Arabist” outlook had left positive impressions 
with some Sunni zuama, hastened to adopt their positions on Lebanon’s 
relations with Syria and France. On 6 February, at the height of ‘Arlda’s 
honeymoon with the Syrian National Bloc, the patriarch presided over a 
meeting of Christian clergy in Bkirki which this time was intended to block the 
possibility of any territorial revision which the Franco-Syrian negotiations might 
introduce. There were five main demands: 

1) Maintien de Fentite libanaise, dans ses frontieres actuelles, sans modification 

d’aucune sorte; 2) Independance effective du Liban ..., sans prejudice de la 

consolidation de ses “rapports fraternels avec la Syrie ...”; 3) Etablissement 
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d’une “nouvelle Constitution” sur la base de l’independance reelle du Liban 
4) Conclusion d’une traite avec la France 5) Entree du Liban dans la Societe 
des Nations. 60 

One month later, seven Lebanese deputies (al-Khuri and his supporters, the 
core of the Constitutional Bloc) 61 presented the president of the Chamber with 
a petition demanding the same treatment for Lebanon as that promised to Syria, 
namely: “1) Resumption of constitutional government. 2) Conclusion of a 
treaty between France and the Lebanese Republic. 3) Admission of the 
Lebanese Republic into the League of Nations.” 62 


Another Coastal Conference 

As the Franco-Syrian negotiations approached, both ‘Arlda and al-Khuri, for all 
their manifestations of “Arabism,” began pressing for similar Franco-Lebanese 
negotiations whose outcome was to guarantee Lebanon’s territorial integrity, 
that is, they dropped their “Arabist” discourse the moment “Greater Lebanon” 
appeared threatened. Other Maronite leaders, such as Ayub Thabit and Khalil 
Matuq, of course went much further and believed that only a direct French 
protectorate could guarantee the future existence of Lebanon and protect it 
from threats by Syria and its Lebanese supporters. That of the established 
Maronite elites none was ready to cede any of the annexed districts that had 
gone into creating “Greater Lebanon” is not very surprising— as we already 
saw, much of their power and wealth depended on revenues accruing to them 
from these districts. 63 

More interesting and illuminating in this respect is the impact the expected 
Franco-Syrian negotiations had on the Muslim elites and on the Christian 
supporters of “Arabism” and “Syrianism.” On 10 March 1936, i.e., nine days 
after de Martel’s agreement with the National Bloc to enter into negotiations, 
another Coastal Conference was held at the home of Salim Salam to discuss the 
Franco-Syrian negotiations and the closely connected question of the future of 
the districts “annexed to Mount Lebanon in 1920.” As in 1933, the participants 
of the conference in 1936 were leaders and intellectuals who, at least in their 
political discourse, had rejected “Lebanism” as separate from “Syrianism” or 
“Arabism.” Sunni zuama from Beirut and Tripoli made up the militant faction 
but participants came from several districts and communities and, going by the 
protocols, the conference was a lively affair. 64 

Almost immediately, the participants found themselves dealing not just with 
the future of “the annexed districts” but also with such equally pressing 
questions as the “national image” of Lebanon, the position of the patriarch, the 
implications of independence for both Lebanon and Syria, and how to 
overcome the “isolationist” notions of the Maronites who had wedded 
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themselves to France. In his opening address, Salim Salam initially asked the 
participants to concentrate on the future of “the annexed districts” because he 
wanted them to submit a statement on the subject in the form of petition to the 
High Commissioner. Salam was then elected president of the conference and 
‘All Nasir al-Dln read out a draft of the planned petition. In response, the two 
Shi‘i intellectuals, Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn and Ahmad Rida, suggested that “Arab 
unity” demanded that not only should the “annexed districts” be restored to 
Syria as “a step” in that direction, but Mount Lebanon as well. Thus, the debate 
swiftly turned to “unity,” with Shawql al-Dandashl, ‘Abd al-Hamld KaramI, 
FawzI Brudwil and Salah Labakl as the main speakers. For Labakl (1906-1955), 
a Maronite intellectual and member of the Syrian National Party, and for 
Brudwil, a Christian supporter of “Syrianism,” unity meant only unity with 
Syria. For al-Dandashl and KaramI, Sunnis from ‘Akkar and Tripoli, unity of 
“the Syrian entities” was no more than a step toward “Arab unity.” 65 

Noting that the conference was now dealing with general issues such as 
“Arab unity,” Yusuf Yazbak, a Maronite intellectual and one of the founders of 
the Lebanese Communist Party, asked to be put in the clear about the 
objectives of the conference and its connection with the Syrian National Bloc. 
After being told by Salam that the objectives were the “annexed districts” and 
the upcoming Franco-Syrian negotiations, Yazbak resumed his speech, arguing 
that the independence of Lebanon should be seen as a step toward “Arab 
unity”—insisting that unity between Lebanon and Syria “will confuse the 
minds and alienate many or even all the [Christian] Lebanese who share with us 
the demand for national sovereignty and absolute independence [from France] 
but are still, unfortunately, unconvinced of the benefits of comprehensive 
unity.” Hence, he urged the conference to focus on independence for Lebanon 
and leave all other subjects to the side for the time being. 66 

Yazbak’s speech neatly reveals the prevailing views on the three alternatives: 
full unity between Syria and Lebanon, the “restoration” of the “annexed 
districts” to Syria, and independence for Lebanon while maintaining its 
territorial integrity, i.e., Greater Lebanon. Yazbak was quick to point up the 
confessional dimension of these options: “Frankly, there is no one who denies 
that those who demand Syrian unity are from among our Muslim brothers ... 
and most of those demanding al-kaydn al-Lubndni (Lebanese entity) are from 
among our Christian brothers.” Now that the Maronite patriarch was leaning 
toward cooperating with the Syrian nationalists, they ought to change their 
order of priorities. The first step should be full independence for both Lebanon 
and Syria, and only then should there be talk of uniting these two countries. He 
considered the change in Bkirki’s position encouraging because in the past 
Bkirki had served as “the headquarters of propagating French influence in the 
Arab East and was the symbol of separation from Syria ... [when] al-ittisdl tval- 
infisdl (unification and separation) was clothed in religious garb.” 67 

A main point Yazbak was making in his attempt to persuade the conference 
participants was that the independence of two Arab countries, Lebanon and 
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Syria, would do away with the alienation of the Christians of Lebanon. In the 
end, however, Yazbak as well as his Christian colleagues Labakl and Brudwil, 
joined the other fourteen Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze participants in signing a 
petition that called for comprehensive unity between Lebanon and Syria and for 
the reannexation of the disputed districts by Syria. 

One day after the conference a long statement appeared in the press entitled 
Mashkilat al-ittisdl wal-infisdl fi Lubndn (“The problem of unification and 
separation in Lebanon”), written by Kazim al-Sulh. When he had wanted to 
speak at the conference, Kazim al-Sulh had been cut off by Salam. 68 Piqued at 
this, al-Sulh now went public with most of Yazbak’s arguments concerning al- 
ittisdl wal-infisdl. While of course it was clear that the separation of Lebanon 
from Syria had been a French act, the political and economic developments 
instigated by French Mandate rule had created confusion as to what “separation 
of Lebanon” and “unification of Syria,” actually stood for. While al-ittisdl, or 
unity, had become synonymous with “Islamism,” al-infisdl, meaning a separate 
Lebanese entity, had assumed the exclusive sense of “Christianism.” With time, 
however, the “true supporters of Syrian unity” were found willing to 
compromise with the Lebanese entity, especially after the rapprochement 
between “Bkirki and the National Bloc.” 69 Because “Bkirki, which in the past 
was the justification for the French presence in Lebanon and Syria, has become 
... the site of opposition to this presence,” and a large part of the Christian 
Lebanese were now supporters of independence, the Arab unionists in Lebanon 
should adopt a new nationalist concept in which “ al-ittisdl wal-infisdl has 
secondary importance vis-a-vis [independence].” Al-Sulih concluded that the 
Coastal Conference had failed to adapt its resolutions to this new situation, and 
instead had continued to “justify its ta'lil ujudihi (raison d’etre) through 
confessional considerations.” 70 

To encourage the new trend the Maronite patriarch had embarked upon, 
Kazim al-Sulh added, Muslim “unionists” should reconsider the whole issue of 
unification and separation. He then set out a new ideology which hinged on the 
differentiation between a “political concept” and a “nationalist concept.” The 
political concept meant “a particular form of government and administration” 
for each of the two countries while the nationalist concept went beyond the 
confines of the “Lebanese entity” or “Syrian unity” into the a wider sphere of 
the “Arab nation,” where there was no contradiction with the independence of 
“local entities.” For him the polemics raging since 1920 on the legitimacy of 
annexing the disputed districts to Lebanon or restoring them back to Syria was a 
political dispute that could be resolved by political reconciliation between the 
adherents of Greater Lebanon and those of a united Syria. As long as this 
reconciliation—which could also include the other political entities of the Arab 
world—had not taken place, “Arab nationalism” continued to transcend local 
political concepts and subsequently would be the common denominator that 
would cleanse the smaller entities of al-‘asabiydt al-td’ifiyya (“confessional 
solidarities”). As he put it: 
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As an Arab [nationalist] of this type, I do not see a great catastrophe in main¬ 
taining the existing form of Lebanon, for any length of time, on condition that 
from now on it adopts Arab nationalism and the Arab idea. For me, its separ¬ 
ation from Syria is similar to the separation of Arab Syria from Arab Iraq. That is 
to say, I do not consider al-infisdl (separation) a deficiency so long as this 
nationalism is growing.. .within each country until [the achievement] of com¬ 
plete unity [of the Arab countries] , 71 

Kazim al-Sulh criticized the resolutions of the Coastal Conference as “hasty” 
and called for another meeting to work out “a national political program by 
which separatist Lebanese patriotism as and unionist nationalism will reach a 
compromise and will be liberated from their antagonism and ambiguity.” Both 
the Syrian National Bloc (as we saw, Kazim’s relative Riyad was a member of 
the Syrian delegation negotiating the Franco-Syrian treaty) and Patriarch ‘Arlda 
encouraged such a meeting. 72 

If Kazim al-Sulh in writing in this way was expressing the mood created by the 
temporary rapprochement between the National Bloc and the patriarch, his 
brother ‘Add had been voicing similar ideas since 1932. Both were setting out a 
form of “nationalism” that could serve as the ideological justification for al- 
kaydn al-Lubyianl as a separate political entity, i.e., for Lebanon as an 
independent country. Meanwhile, the most prominent member of the al-Sulh 
family, Riyad, continued to adhere to Syrian unity. (He would come around 
only when the Franco-Syrian treaty left “Greater Lebanon” intact.) And it was 
this insistence of the Syrian delegation that all or part of the Lebanese republic 
be incorporated into Syria that was responsible for a radical change in the 
rapprochement between the Syrian nationalists and the Maronite Church. 
‘Arlda quickly came to the defense of the territorial integrity of Lebanon, the 
“Arabism” he had manifested in January 1936 having evaporated by the 
summer of that year. In May he came out with a “Green Book,” a Livre Vert, 
entitled Le Liban et la France, in which he launched a campaign against “le 
mouvement separatist au Liban,” whose members he now flayed for seeking 
political unity with Syria. But the patriarch also cited documents in which he 
had earlier protested against the policy of de Martel. Briefly, the “Green Book” 
focused on “the historical relations between the Maronites and France” from the 
time of the Crusaders until the Mandate and reiterated “the self-image” the first 
Lebanese “nationalists” had created around 1920. The apparent inconsisten¬ 
cies 73 in ‘Arlda’s position disappear if we read his “Green Book” as an attempt to 
persuade the French to agree to a Franco-Lebanese treaty that would guarantee 
the future independence of the Lebanese republic as the Franco-Syrian treaty 
had done for Syria. 74 

‘Arlda’s “Green Book” evoked severe criticism in the “Arabist” press. An 
editorial in one of these journals, Abdbil, scoffed at the Maronite patriarch for 
“seekflng] the friendship of the French at the expense of the Muslims.” As to 
the Maronite grievances the patriarch had listed. “If there is a part of the 
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population that has the right to complain, this should, in fact, be the Muslim 
community.” For Abdbll, ‘Arlda’s “Green Book” “recalls regrettable memories 
to Muslim minds,” notably its reference to the ancient connections between the 
Maronites and French going back to the Crusaders who had waged war against 
the Muslims. 75 This critique in the Muslim press of the “Green Book” 
conflicted with the belief of some Muslim leaders who were still convinced that 
the patriarch’s attitude from 1935 would give “Arabism” a better chance to 
change the “nationalist” aspect of the Lebanese state 

Thus, ‘Arlda seems to have been talking a different language to each of his 
two audiences. And while he may have “fluctuated” in his stance on “Arabism” 
and the nature of Syro-Lebanese relations, he remained consistent in his defence 
of “Maronite interests.” The tobacco monopoly affair may have pushed ‘Arlda 
into a position as “Lebanese-nationalist leader,” but even here he was clearly 
defending, first of all, the economic interests of his own community. When we 
look at the way he expressed himself when addressing French officials, it 
becomes quite clear that his attachment to Lebanism and the state of Lebanon 
concealed a fierce loyalty to Maronitism and an obdurate desire to secure 
Maronite supremacy (we already saw this in his criticism of the 1932 census 
which he was to keep up into the 1940s). In one of his letters to the French 
minister of Foreign Affairs ‘Arlda expresses his conception of the nation as 
follows: 

Une nation, comme la nation Maronite, ayant derniere elle, dans le domaine 
politique, une tradition continue de onze siecles consecutifs, ne peut faillir a son 
histoire ... Les Maronites constituent une minorite qui depuis des siecles vit 
dans un Orient musulman oil la religion joue son role preponderant dans les 
destinees des nations. 76 

It was for this reason that France ought to help the Maronite nation whose 
relations with the French, he added, had existed since Charlemagne and had 
been strengthened by the Crusaders. 77 In a memorandum he addressed to the 
High Commissioner at the beginning of 1935, he reminds the French of their 
“moral commitment” to come to the defense of the Maronites: 

En principe aussi, c’est a cause des Maronites que la Franc a pris le Mandat sur 
ce pays ... En effet, les Musulmans, de par le Coran, ne veulent aucun etranger a 
leur religion ... En principe egalement, le lien qui nous avait uni a la France c’est 
la religion, c’est l’espoir d’etre protege par la France contre les vexations de 
Musulmans. 78 

When he further writes that “nous demandon qu’on donne a chaque 
communaute ses droits,” he means that members of the Maronite community 
deserve to occupy the more sensitive posts, such as “la direction de 
l’enseignement,” which at the time was in the hands of a Shi‘i. 79 The patriarch 
kept up and even intensified his demands for more posts for the Maronites from 
March 1936 until the signature of the Franco-Lebanese treaty in November that 
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year and continued to reiterate his views against the 1932 census according to 
which the number of the Maronites in Lebanon “a ete diminue pendant que les 
commaunites non-chretiens augmentaient.” 80 


Toward a “Treaty of Friendship and Alliance” 

Once the negotiations on the Franco-Syrian and Franco-Lebanese treaties were 
under way, Patriarch Arida put an end to his cooperation with the Syrian 
leaders and their allies in Lebanon. Bshara al-Khuri, on the other hand, sought 
to benefit from the Franco-Lebanese negotiations in his rivalry with Edde. As 
the exact nature of the national aspect of the Lebanese state did not gready 
occupy his attention, he concentrated on the restoration of the constitution, 
which would give him greater freedom when it came to mobilizing not only the 
Christian elites but also leaders on the Muslim side in his competition with 
Edde. On 20 June the latter received a telegram from the French undersecretary 
of state for Foreign Affairs, M. Vienot, affirming that France was willing to 
negotiate with Lebanon a treaty along the same lines as the one just then being 
negotiated with Syria. For Edde, this was the sign to begin consultations with 
“influential bodies ... including the Chamber of Deputies, the journalists, the 
heads of Government departments, the religious heads, and the Chambers of 
Commerce, as to the form of Constitution they would prefer.” 81 

Al-Khuri meanwhile launched a “violent campaign against the Mandate and 
the Edde Government” through Le Jour and other papers, while ten deputies 
petitioned Edde to hold a special session of the Chamber. 82 On 7 July an 
unofficial session adopted a resolution calling for the restoration of the 1926 
Constitution, although other ideas were mooted, e.g., adopting the American 
model. 83 While al-Khuri shared with the patriarch and Edde their attachment to 
the territorial integrity of Lebanon, unlike them he avoided any confrontation 
with the Muslim elites who were still calling for Syrian unity. At the beginning 
of June rumors that the Syrian nationalists in Paris, as a condition for their 
acceptance of the draft Franco-Syrian treaty, were demanding that the four 
annexed districts, including Tripoli, should be restored to Syria, caused anxiety 
among the supporters of Greater Lebanon and telegrams of protest were 
immediately dispatched by Edde and various bodies to the FFigh Commissioner 
and to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris. Archbishop Mubarak, then in 
Paris attending a religious conference, was granted an interview with Leon Blum 
in which he demanded that Lebanon’s territorial integrity be maintained. 84 In a 
letter to Edde, on 20 June, M. Vienot put the minds of the Maronite leaders at 
rest on this point. 85 

While the Maronite elites were able to display unity on the territorial issue, 
factionalism among the Muslim elites prevented a common stance. On 10 July, 
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the four Sunni deputies published a letter in the press thanking France “for 
preserving the territorial integrity of Lebanon,” but only two days later the 
leaders of Sidon organized a demonstration in favor of “union” with Syria 
which, the British consul writes, “was badly handled by a Christian 
Gendarmerie officer and resulted in an ugly little riot in which four 
demonstrators met their deaths and several were wounded.” Soon demon¬ 
strations and strikes extended to Tripoli, where the leadership still abided by the 
formal stance of the Coastal Conference. While in Sidon and Tripoli there was 
agitation caused by the “unionists,” in Beirut the Muslim elites were in dispute 
over the election of the president of “the Muslim National Committee.” 86 How 
deep these divisions among the Sunni elites were came to the fore especially in 
July in meetings organized by the factions that represented these elites. 87 

What further calmed the fears of the supporters of Greater Lebanon among 
the Maronite leaders was the fact that the issue of the “annexed districts” of 
Lebanon was excluded from the Franco-Syrian treaty, which was concluded on 
9 September. This likewise reinforced the emerging tendency toward acceptance 
of the Lebanese entity among the disputing Sunni elites of Beirut. Early in 
October, not without the intervention of the High Commissioner, the Lebanese 
Chamber met to discuss the forthcoming Franco-Lebanese treaty negotiations 
and consider who would be part of the Lebanese delegation the British consul 
writes: 

The delegation comprised members of all the principal religious communities ... 
Notable among them was Bechara el-Khoury ... who had recently staged a 
reconciliation with President Edde for the avowed purpose of defending Leba¬ 
non’s independence against the real or imagined threat of absorption in the 
Syrian Republic. 88 

Although al-Khuri went to Paris as representative of his community in the 
Franco-Lebanese negotiations, his memoirs portray him as standing up for the 
“national interests” of Lebanon. Unlike Edde, al-Khuri claims he wanted to 
obtain a treaty that paved the way for the independence of Lebanon and for 
recognition of Arabic as one of the official languages of the Lebanese 
administration. What he implies is that from 1936 he was devoted to 
“Arabism,” insisting Arabic be counted as “our national language.” 89 

However, during the negotiations the supporters of Greater Lebanon among 
the Christian leaders seem to have shied away from dealing with “the national 
portrait” of Lebanon. But, at the same time, as the Franco-Lebanese treaty 
shows, they made great efforts to defend “the Lebanon as an independent 
nation” (independent, that is, from Syria) during the 25 years of the treaty. 90 
This also explains why a military convention was concluded between France 
and Lebanon. The French forces were accorded by Lebanon all possible facilities 
everywhere on its land, at sea and in the air, and in exchange “the French 
Government obligates itself to remain on Lebanese territory until the 
conclusion of a new agreement between the two ... parties.” 91 
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Once they realized that France had decided to maintain Lebanon’s territorial 
integrity the supporters of Syrian unity among the Sunni and Shi‘i leaders began 
toning down their “Syrianist” discourse. On 23 October, with the Franco-Syrian 
treaty having been signed and the Franco-Lebanese treaty being negotiated, 
Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze “representatives” from all regions of Lebanon, except 
Tripoli, attended a conference of the National Muslim Council at the home of 
‘Umar Bayhum. When it became clear that Salim ‘All Salam and Riyad al-Sulh, 
two of the most prominent “unionists,” had shifted positions, this led to a 
turning point in the attitude of the Sunni urban elites. The participants 
indirectly recognized the territorial integrity of Lebanon when they called for a 
confederarive union between, but the administrative decentralization of Syria 
and Lebanon. They emphasized that “the Muslims, who constitute the majority 
of Lebanon’s population,” should be treated equally in the administrative system 
which the Franco-Lebanese treaty was to establish. 92 The way Riyad al-Sulh 
began expressing himself at this time may be viewed as another move toward the 
National Pact of 1943. Here is Riyad on al-infisal wal-ittisdl: 

Would you [the Christians] and we [the Muslims] take steps to meet in the 
middle of the road? Would you yield somewhat regarding your Lebanon as we 
would [regarding Syrian unity]? Can [you and we] reach an understanding on a 
kind of union which would not harm your desire for separation? ... Lebanon 
cannot be defended with dignity without Arabism, which serves as the basis for 
internal [cohesion] and as a fence against external [danger]. 93 

Using the arguments of his relative Kazim, Riyad al-Sulh said that recognizing 
Lebanon would allay the fears of the Christians, and thus integrate them within 
the “Arab nation.” Retention within the state of Lebanon of “the four districts” 
inhabited by a Muslim majority would create a confessional balance that would 
abort the attempts of the isolationist forces to alienate Lebanon from the Arab 
world. 94 

When, from 1936 onward, al-Sulh’s positions were adopted by most of the 
Beirut Sunni leaders, they were soon fully integrated in the political game of the 
Lebanese elites. This political integration, and the ideological justification that 
came with it, was, of course, preceded by their economic absorption into the 
merchant circles of Beirut. The only one of the Sunni elites, who, at least until 
January 1937, remained attached to “Syrian unity” and the restoration of the 
disputed districts to Syria was ‘Abd al-Hamid KaramI, who may have taken up 
the cause of the Sunni merchants and elites of Tripoli who had been adversely 
affected economically by the annexation of their city to Lebanon. Arguments of 
the Beirut Sunni leaders concerning their new “Arabism,” which did not clash 
with the territorial integrity of Lebanon, left KaramI unconvinced. On his 
rejection of the views of Kazim al-Sulh, KaramI states: “We in the district of 
Tripoli could not wait [for this future Arab unity] because the economic 
institutions of the city had been destroyed and there would be no salvation 
without restoration to Damascus.” 95 
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When it seemed that the Franco-Lebanese treaty would create unrest among 
the leaders and populace of Tripoli, Amir ‘Add Arslan, the Druze chief and 
“Arab-nationalist” activist, declared on 21 September: “Separer du Liban des 
districts musulmans comme celui de Tripoli, ce serait lui oter tout son cachet 
arabe et le rendre exclusivement maronite.” 96 The position of Arslan, who 
belonged to one of the leading families of Mount Lebanon, was adopted by 
Amir Ra’lf Abu al-Lam‘, the Maronite chief, who stated that if the Muslim 
districts were separated, this meant the creation of a “national homeland for the 
Christians.” Censuring the Muslim leaders who continued to support the 
restoration of the disputed districts to Syria, Abu al-Lam‘ asked: “Do our 
brethren the Muslims want to revive this old idea? Do they want to create in 
Lebanon a national homeland for the Christians?” Abu al-Lam‘ called for “a 
pact” to be drawn up between Christians and Muslims that would resolve the 
question of the relations between Syria and Lebanon. 97 

Still, when the Franco-Lebanese treaty was signed on 13 November, it was 
met with strikes and violence on the part of the Muslim masses of both Beirut 
and Tripoli. In the latter city there had already been a one-week strike in mid- 
September, in reaction to a visit by President Edde. Soon after the beginning of 
the Franco-Lebanese negotiations in October, this strike was renewed and then 
continued for more than a month. Muslims in Tripoli and Beirut became even 
more violent in their actions after the conclusion of the treaty. 98 Soon the 
agitation among the masses turned into confessional strife between Christians 
and Muslims. The High Commissioner wrote that more than ten thousand 
Muslims, incited by their religious leaders in Beirut, had attacked the Christian 
quarters of the city. 99 The British Consul reported on the “stormy” reception of 
the treaty in Tripoli and Beirut: “In Beirut, Christian rejoicing on the 13th and 
14th November was followed on the night of the 15th by a serious clash 
between Moslem malcontents and Christians ... during which much damage 
was done in the town.” 100 Intervention by the French military forces in the 
clashes left at least six dead in Beirut and three in Tripoli. Alarmed, the Sunni 
and Maronite leaders hastened to put an end to “the confessional conflict” 
before it escalated into “civil war.” In their efforts “notables” in Beirut 
distributed a circular on 16 November, calling on “the inhabitants of the 
common homeland” to remain calm and “to overcome the consequences that 
had been introduced by the [confessional] events.” 101 

The violent events that followed upon the conclusion of the treaty highlight the 
“confessional” aspect inherent in “Arabism” as well as “Lebanism.” Again we see 
that, although they continued to adhere to a “nationalist” discourse, the elites 
almost always acted and reacted as “representatives” of their respective 
communities. In this sense, their “nationalist” discourse and ideology served 
as a cloak for their “confessionalism,” forming the only way in which the elites 
could continue to represent the masses of their respective communities. 
However, for their part, the masses usually translated the “nationalist” concepts 
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of the elites into “confessionalist” terms, and thus into “confessionalist” action 
and reaction. One of the more sinister consequences of the “confessional strife” 
of November 1936 was the creation of two paramilitary organizations in Beirut. 
The first was al-Kata’ib, les Falanges, which set out to organize the Maronite 
masses for the defense of the particular nationalist characteristics and the 
integrity of Lebanon. The second was al-Najada, a Sunni response to al-Kata’ib, 
organized by the Muslim Scout Society in order to safeguard the “Arab face” of 
Lebanon and the equal treatment of its Muslims. As the American consul wrote 
two days after the ratification of the treaty on 17 November 1936: 

Perhaps we have witnessed here the only case in history where the granting of 
independence was followed, rather than preceded, by civil disturbance ... The 
troubles which broke out ... were not indicative of any widespread dissat¬ 
isfaction with the Treaty .. .The troubles arose from what may have seemed too 
great an insistence by the Christians on taking credit to themselves for having 
gained this type of independence, and for overdoing celebrations and manifes¬ 
tations in honor of it, without asking or even admitting any Moslem particip¬ 
ation in their manifestations. It must likewise be recalled that Ramadan 
commenced on Saturday, November 14th and that therefore the Moslem po¬ 
pulation was found gathered in their mosques and ready to take umbrage at any 
fancied slight or indication that they were not considered an integral element of 
the Lebanon, with equal rights with the Christians. 102 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE ENTRENCHMENT OF THE 
“LEBANESE SYSTEM”: 
SUNNIS AND SHEIS AFTER 1936 


Just as the mobilization of communities is rational in terms of their interests, so 
the choice of ideological positions is rational in terms of the power struggle 
within multi-communal states—with few exceptions. If one compares which 
ideology is chosen by which community under which conditions, both the 
rational and instrumental character of this ideology becomes abundantly clear. 
As a rule, it is a rational articulation of an identifiable strategy in the best interest 
of the community. 

Theodor Hanf, Coexistence in Wartime Lebanon, p. 35. 


Signed on 13 November 1936, the Franco-Lebanese “Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance” not only formalized the territorial boundaries of Lebanon as an 
independent entity (that is, separate from Syria), it also helped entrench 
“confessionalism” at the heart of the country’s political system. The two, of 
course, hang together. By deciding to make the borders of 1926 the permanent 
borders of the Lebanese republic, the French foreclosed the aspirations of the Arab 
nationalists—Sunnis foremost among them—who wanted to preserve and 
struggled to defend the cultural and political unity Bilad al-Shdm (Greater Syria) 
had known historically, i.e., throughout Ottoman times. Though “unity,” with 
them, took a number of forms, Arab nationalists were keenly aware—the 
territorial faits accomplis of the treaty now an inescapable reminder—that instead 
of the promised independence of the Arab Middle East, France and Britain had 
been busy creating “client” states, their primary aim being continued control, 
their main strategy the old and tried formula of “divide and rule.” In other words, 
the treaty reset the parameters of the political field, reconfigured the elements that 
made it up, and of the groups involved forced the Sunnis and Shi'is in particular 
to redirect their ways of “organisation, mobilisation, agitation and struggle.” 1 

The 1936 Treaty came with a number of annexes appended to it that had 
been worked out between President Edde and High Commissioner de Martel in 
an effort to placate Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze leaders wary of any form of 
“Maronite hegemony” and to appease the inhabitants of the disputed areas, now 
part of Lebanon, who claimed that the government’s fiscal policy favored 
the—mainly Maronite—population of Mt. Lebanon. Annex 6 guaranteed 

equality of civil political rights among all of its citizens without any distinction 

whatsoever, to ensure an equitable representation of the different elements of the 
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country in the total number of state employees, and a just proportion among the 
different regions in the division of expenditures for public purposes, 2 

whereas Annex 6bis was intended to guarantee “as early as possible, and in any 
event prior to the entry into force of the treaty, the unification of the fiscal 
system” and called for a program of administrative reform to be introduced for 
all territories of the republic. 3 

Seizing up the situation, Arab nationalists began realizing that, with the road 
to Syrian unity blocked before them, confessionalism was the “only game in 
town.” As Riyad al-Sulh is alleged to have concluded at one point: “Le titre de 
chef nationalist n’a aucun valeur aux yeux des Franqais.” 4 

Though the nationalists were to maintain their Arabist discourse for some 
time, the focus of their activities perceptibly shifted toward demands for 
equality, and implementation of Annexes 6 and 6bis became the touchstone 
whereby Muslim elites would gauge their readiness to accept the “integrity” of 
Lebanon’s territory as defined by the 1936 Treaty. In part, this may have been a 
matter of realpolitik—the stick of French colonial power was only too evident 
in the pages of the Treaty. If so, Annexes 6 and 6bis, of course, held out the 
carrot. To the French, this course of events may have signaled that their divide- 
and-rule policy was delivering dividends. But only in the short-term view. For, 
by playing off the interests of the various communities—or, rather, those of the 
elites—against one another, the Mandatory authorities consciously reinforced 
the confessionalist features of the new republic and thus had a clear hand in pre¬ 
empting attempts at nation-building. 


Sunnis: “Our Rights in Lebanon” 

Quoting the Sunni newspaper, Beirut, which until then had been the 
soundboard for the Arab nationalist and unionist sentiments of the urban Sunni 
elites, and I’Orient, generally identified with the faction of Emile Edde, Pierre 
Rondot finds that at this period, 

Les Chretiens craignent de ne trouver dans les Musulmans que des citoyens sous 
conditions. Tandis que Beyrouth, organe “officiel” de la communaute musul- 
mane, estime que celle-ci apres abandon de la “politique negative,” n’a pas 
trouver au Liban les avantages et les emplois administratifs merites, l’Orient 
demande: “Le ralliement des citoyens musulmans a l’Etat libanais ... n’est il 
conditionne que par l’annexe 6 du Traite? ...Est-il admissible ... que le loyal- 
isme de cette categorie de citoyens ... soit en fonction et en proportion directe 
du nombre de postes et privileges qui leur seront attribues? ... Le Liban ne peut 
pas faire l’objet d’un marche! 5 

But that was more or less what happened. If a seat in Parliament already 
provided clan leaders with a license to secure or extend their power base as 
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respresentatives of their respective communities, the same principle now 
inspired the race for jobs in government—not only did it turn the country into 
a “market place” where opportunists made their deals, it became the pole 
around which a near triumphant ethnopolitics drew its ever-widening 
concentric circles. Allegedly protecting the “legitimate rights of the community” 
on the grounds of Annex 6 and the results of the 1932 census, the more as well 
as the less powerful leaders from the different communities set out to secure 
administrative posts for themselves, their relatives and their clients. 

What facilitated these developments was a reorganization the High 
Commissioner instigated of the legal status of Lebanon’s communities intended 
to turn them into independent religious entities. This was done by organic law, 
enacted in two stages (decree 60/LR, dated 13 March 1936, and decree 146/LR, 
dated 23 November 1938), which not just institutionalized the internal 
organization of each community, their clerical hierarchic structure and juridical 
framework, but also laid down the nature of the relationship between them and 
the institutions of the state. 6 A distinction was made between two categories: “les 
communautes de statut personnel” and “les communautes de droit commun.” 
The first were “legalement reconnues, en tant que Communautes a statut 
personnel,” the second “les Communautes historiques dont 1’organization, la 
juridiction et la legalisation sont fixes par un act legislatif.” 7 When Muslims 
opposed the introduction of the organic law as “an act of division between the 
different communities of the same nation ,” the response of the High 
Commissioner was decree 53/LR, March 1939, which simply again returned 
them to the status quo ante—Lebanon’s Sunni, Druze and Shi‘i communities 
had to wait until after independence for them to be reorganized by law. 8 

The second category pertained to people who wished to organize themselves 
as a group but could not refer to any form of recognition as a “historical 
community” when it came to being granted the right of political 
representation. 9 

What happened was that as the “historical” communities were given 
recognition as separate entities and the right of proportional representation 
within Lebanon’s official institutions, their representatives interpreted this as 
legitimizing whatever action they undertook to address the grievances of their 
respective communities. In other words, they increasingly used their political 
position to promote, not the greater good of the nation, but the more narrowly 
defined interests of their own particular religious community. For example, 
until the “crisis of 1936” the Sunnis of Lebanon had had no traditional religious 
leader, but “[e]n 1936 le Mufti de la Republique libanais est ainsi investi par 
divers notables de la communaute [sunnite] ‘de tous les pouvoirs spirituels et 
temporels’ en vue de le mettre a egalite avec les chefs des communautes 
chretiens pour la defense des droits des Musulmans.” 10 The role Rondot points 
to here of the notables in taking the initiative is already noticeable in mid-1936 
when some Beirut Sunnis began setting up Muslim organizations with the 
express purpose of defending the “interests of the Muslims” in Lebanon. One of 
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these was the so-called “Committee of the Twelve,” whose members included 
Salim ‘All Salam, ‘Umar Bayhum, Ahmad al-Da‘uq andMuhiy al-Dln Nusull. 11 
Riyad al-Sulh joined the Committee on 22 October and the following day, with 
4,000 others, took part in a Muslim conference at the residence of ‘Umar 
Bayhum where they established al-Majlis al-Qawml al-Islami (the National 
Muslim Council, NMC). Most of those present were Sunnis, but, according to 
a French report, “aucun des membres musulmans de la Chambre, aucune des 
personnalites sunnites de Tripoli n’ont pris part a la reunion.” 12 Christians were 
not represented at all while only “un seul Druze, une vingtaine de chiites avaient 
repondu a 1’appel” of the organizers. 13 When in the beginning of November the 
NMC set up an executive committee, Salim Salam was elected as president and 
Riyad al-Sulh became their liaison with the Lebanese delegation to the Franco- 
Lebanese negotiations where he was to press the “Muslim demands.” 14 Actually, 
the NMC was mainly out to defend “Sunni interests” and as such it formed a 
clear turning point in the way the Sunnis would become institutionalized as a 
community. Meanwhile, on the face of it, the mufti and the members of the 
NMC continued to act as representing the interests of all Lebanon’s Muslims, 
i.e., also those of the Shi‘is and Druzes. 

That the participants in the Muslim conference decided to combine the 
terms “national” and “Muslim” in the name they gave to their newly established 
Council is not without significance as it highlights the duality of their approach. 
Until 1936, many of the Sunni leaders had shared Riyad al-Sulh’s and Salim 
Salam’s Arab nationalist and non-confessional stance. But now, while “national” 
continued to signal adherence to Arabism, making a point of including the term 
“Muslim” served to stress their readiness to fight for and secure “equality” 
within the new republic of Lebanon. The first may have been to reassure their 
own political following, the second was a clear message to the French. For 
example, three days before the conference at Bayhum’s home, Muhiy al-Dln 
Nusull published an article that ends in a thrice repeated “Unity!” and outlines 
the “eighteen years” of struggle it had taken to achieve that unity. The Sunnis 
had made an historical mistake, he laments, when they decided to boycott the 
state institutions—as the Lebanese system was based on “confessionalism,” the 
way forward was to demand that government and state jobs and positions be 
proportionally distributed among Lebanon’s various communities. Fie 
continues: 

La Constitution en vigueur stipule que les fonctions doivent etre reparties pro- 
visoirement entre les commuunautes; or le mot provisoire signifie: duree illimitee. 
C’est pourqoui, en nous basant sur la Constitution, nous continuerons a reclamer 
des fonctions jusqu’ a ce que la competence remplace la repartition confession- 
nelle ... Nous aurions pourtant voulu qu’ils [Muslims] occuppassent des fonc¬ 
tions afin de sauvegarder nos interets que les autres n’ont pas menages.” 15 

There is also the correspondence Salam carried on with de Martel in October 
and November to give us an idea of when and how this dualist attitude in the 
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Sunni “unionist” elites emerged, i.e., with the Franco-Lebanese treaty looming 
on the horizon. For example, on 28 October, Salam writes: 

Les Musulmans qui forment la majorite de la population libanaise, n’ont cesse 
des le commencement de Fexercice du Mandat de faire connaitre ... leur pro- 
fond attachement a l’Unite Syrienne ... Toutefois, etant donne qu’un certain 
nombre de nos compatriotes ne jugent pas encore le moment venu de realiser 
une telle Unite, les Musulmans ... ne voient aucune objection qu’une Confe¬ 
deration soit cree entre les pays sous Mandat. 16 

After protesting against the choice of the delegates to the Franco-Lebanese 
negotiations, Salam outlines the grievances of “the Muslims” within the 
Lebanese state. 17 Soon after the conclusion of the Treaty, de Martel went out of 
his way to reassure the executive committee of the NMC that the Treaty would 
introduce “la laicite et I’egalite .” In his response, Salam sounds skeptical about 
the attainment of secularism in a state which is “exclusively Lebanese,” i.e., 
without close ties with Syria and the Arab world. Such a state could only be 
based on confessionalism: 

Le Comite Executif du Congres National Musulman, a Fhonneur de vous ex¬ 
primer sa satisfaction de voir la politique fran^aise dans ce pays s’acheminer, 
enftn vers la laicite et Fegalite. Toutefois ... le comite constate que la creation 
d’un Etat exclusivement libanais au sein de cette patrie, se justifie que par des 
raisons confessionnelles. 18 

However, he added, as president of a “confessional” executive committee he 
recognized the “confessional” state, and expected “equality” to come about 
through the principles stipulated in Annexes 6 and 6bis. To forestall any the 
impression that he and his colleagues might no longer follow the “non¬ 
confessional” discourse, Salam explains that: “Le Congres etait National avant 
d’etre Musulman comme en fait foi sa propre denomination,” while in a 
forthcoming national conference, Muslims and Christians would elaborate a 
plan for a confederation between Lebanon-and Syria. 19 

For Sunni leaders of the National Muslim Council “national” and 
“nationalism” meant several things, e.g., (a) unity between Syria and Lebanon, 
(b) unity of all Arab countries, or (c) unity among the different communities in 
Lebanon under the banner of “Arabism.” The term “Muslim” was less 
ambiguous: they used it in the restricted sense of the “community,” i.e., when 
pressing their demands for equal rights within the Lebanese state. For others, 
such as Riyad al-Sulh, who until October 1936 advocated “non-confessional” 
Arabism and the union of Lebanon and Syria, the combination “national” and 
“Muslim” served a different purpose—frustrated by the position of the 
Christian leaders during the Franco-Syrian and Franco-Lebanese negotiations, 
Riyad al-Sulh used this kind of discourse to justify his “non-confessional” 
activities, and he did so on several occasions. This in return annoyed those 
Arabist Christians who at the beginning of 1936 still adhered to a “non- 
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confessional” Arabism. As de Martel explains their reaction to “le fanatism” of 
Riyad al-Sulh: “(Jeux qui croyaient suivre avec lui [al-Sulh] depuis plusieurs 
annees une politique fondee sur 1’abandon des rivalites confessionnelles n’ont 
pas manque de le prendre vivement a partie.” Not surprisingly, de Martel was 
only too pleased with the new position of Aziz al-Hashim, one of the founders 
of the Republican Party for Independence which since 1931 had followed an 
Arabist ideology and engaged in a “non-confessional” struggle for the 
independence of Lebanon. 20 In a letter to Patriarch Arlda, al-Hashim had 
expressed his frustration with the shifting position of Muslim leaders, notably 
Riyad al-Sulh who since his return from France in September had abandoned 
his “national” posture and adopted a “Muslim” stance: 

Nous avons cru, un moment, avoir reussi a poser le probleme libanais sur un 
terrain nettement national. Malheursement nous venons de constater avec peine 
que nos espoirs ont ete decus. Depuis le retour de notre ami Riad Solh de Paris, 
j’ai senti avec mes amis une recrudescense de fanatism islamique a Beyrouth. 21 

There then follows a detailed commentary of his discussions with al-Sulh and of 
a subsequent meeting with a group of “non-confessional Christians”: 

1) J’ai ete charge de publier, sous ma signature, un article exposant la respon- 
sabilite des chefs musulmans dans cette periode. 2) Nous defendrons en tant que 
patriotes libanais, sans difference confessionnelle, l’integrite libanaise en renfo- 
rcant F autorite du govrnement. 3) Nous soutiendrons, sans reserve, Famitie et la 
collaboration franco-libanaise. 22 

Al-Hashim had been disappointed by al-Sulh’s objection to a “Lebanese nation” 
as long as it continued to be separate from the “Arab nation.” Al-Sulh was also 
dismayed with Christian leaders who, he claimed, were in the pay of the French 
(‘A la solde de France)." Al-Sulh had told him, al-Hashim added, that he had 
read in Paris “les lettres de votre Patriarche Maronite, d’Emile Edde, Bechara 
Khoury et meme de Michel Zaccour, lettres qui trahissent leur sentements anti- 
islamique.” This had led him to adopt the following position: “Dorenavant je ne 
penserai et n’agirai qu’en musulman. J’estime que si Ton me craint et si Ton a 
des egards pour moi q’est uniquement a cause de ma qualite de chef musulman. 
Le titre de chef nationaliste n’a aucune valeur aux yeux des Franqais.” 23 

Al-Hashim’s letter typifies the different impact the turbulent political 
developments of 1936 had on the mood of the Christian and the Muslim 
leaders, especially if we look at those who since at least 1931 had sought to base 
cooperation on “national” and “non-confessional” principles. In the long speech 
he gave at the National Muslim Conference, al-Sulh tried to save the day by 
outlining his notion of an encompassing Arab nation within which Lebanon 
would be recognized as a separate state, 24 while for al-Hashim Lebanon formed 
a separate nation just as “Syria” was now an independent, separate nation. Sunni 
leaders quickly learned that within the changed parameters of Lebanon’s 
political field after 1936 their role had been reduced to that of representing a 
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“confessional” community, and their activities limited to securing their 
“Muslim rights.” Even ‘Abd al-Hamld Karam! lost hope of an immediate re¬ 
annexation of any part of Lebanon to Syria. Two days after de Martel’s decision, 
on 4 January, to restore the constitution, and of Edde to invite Khayr al-Dln al- 
Ahdab to preside over a new cabinet, Karam! did not just accept al- Ahdab’s 
nomination as prime minister, he even gave him his full support, admitting that 
the Sunnis of Lebanon had no alternative but to concentrate on one thing only, 
i.e., to struggle for civil rights: “Because our brethern of Damascus abandoned 
us, we have the obligation to demand our rights in Lebanon.” 25 

Exactly one month after the restoration of the constitution, on 4 February, the 
government came out with a ministerial proclamation to the effect that the 
question of the citizenship of “Lebanese emigres will be solved.” According to 
Salam, this alluded to a decision of the government to grant these emigres Lebanese 
citizenship in order to increase the proportion in the Lebanese population of the 
Christians. Such a decision would affect the Muslims, Salam stated in a long protest 
he sent to the High Commissioner, because “Your Excellency knows that the main 
principle on which the political system in Lebanon stands is the proportion of the 
populations of the communities to each other.” Because the size of the 
communities determined “the distribution of the rights,” the demographic issue 
“is vital from the view point of the Muslims.” To make sure “the scheme,” as he 
called it, would not be implemented Salam insisted on applying the Treaty of 
Lausanne (signed between Turkey and the Allies on 24 July 1922) which had 
granted a two-year “right of return” period to Lebanese expatriates who before 1920 
officially had been Ottoman subjects. 26 Salam’s memorandum neatly formulates 
the position and demands of Sunni leaders who, from 1937 to 1943, found 
themselves in opposition to the government. “Unity” appears only once: “Although 
the Muslims continue to be attached to the principle of unity, they are willing to 
postpone its achievement until its elements and conditions are within reach. ”At the 
heart of his protest lay an insistent demand for: 

achieving rights and equality ... [which] the assurances of the French govern¬ 
ment, of you personally and the Franco-Lebanese Treaty guarantee. Relying on 
this, the Muslims awaited the [new] circumstances with hope and optimism. But 
the ministerial proclamation has come as ... a surprise, restoring feelings of 
anxiety and pessimism to the heart of the Muslims for whom it signals a return 
to an old and fixed plan. 27 

In Salam’s subsequent letters to the French authorities the issue of unity drops 
out of sight completely and all focus is instead on achieving equality. For 
example, in a “requete” dated 23 April, Salam reminded de Martel that “le 
systeme du mandat vient d’etre remplace par le Traite d’Alliance franco- 
libanais” which guaranteed “l’egalite entre les diverses communautes” through 
the constitution and Annexes 6 and 6bis. But by its actions, the government 
had violated the French assurances and the guarantees of the treaty. 28 
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Actually, from January until June, letters and memoranda from Salam and 
his colleagues, carry the same message of protest against “la non-applicarion au 
benefice de la communaute islamique des annexes 6 et 6bis au traite franco- 
libanais.” As these missives contained no precise demands, (“[l]es auteurs restent 
d’ailleurs dans les generalites et n’enoncent aucun grief precis a 1’appui de leur 
plaine”), a French official in Lebanon opined that the clamor of Salam and his 
colleagues was related to clan rivalry among the Sunni elites of Beirut: “II ne 
consitute a mon sens qu’une nouvelle manoeuvre du clan Salam-Riad Solh 
contre Kheirrddin Ahdab en prevision des futures elections legislatives.” That 
Salam was critical of al-Ahdab’s government was, the author thought, because 
the latter had refused to appoint Salam’s son Sa’ib as mayor of Beirut: “Salam ne 
pardonnait pas a Ahdab de n’avoir pas nomme son fils—un jeune homme de 26 
ans—a la presidence de la Municipality” 29 

With elections scheduled for 7 October, vying for government posts gave 
further impetus to the way the Sunni urban leaders took to the political game. 
Of course, their rural counterparts had gone down this same path much before 
them, as the Christian elites and the French Mandatory authorities had 
succeeded in integrating them into “confessional” or “communal” politics 
already in the 1920s. Now the Sunni urban elites used the same pretext of 
“community’s interests and rights” in order to promote advantages for 
themselves, their clans and their clients. The pay-offs involved determined 
the unstable nature of the coalitions and factions they formed. Since the 
appointment of al-Ahdab as prime minister— inaugurating the tradition 
whereby a Maronite would always be president and a Sunni premier— the 
powerful Sunni clans in Beirut and Tripoli increasingly used membership of the 
Chamber and high administrative posts as key positions to help themselves, 
their clans and their clients become full partners in the political game and adopt 
the “confessional” rules according to which it was played. 

In preparation for the elections, the High Commissioner increased the 
number of deputies from 25 to 60; after the elections this was then increased to 
63 when the High Commissioner appointed three members who had lost in the 
ballot. As in previous elections, electoral lists were put together as a result of 
compromises and deals among the candidates from the various communities. 
Factionalism in each community rather than political platforms determined the 
lists in each constituency, as, for example, al-Khuri and Edde continued to lead 
two opposite camps. In Beirut, furthermore, two lists including “confessional” 
candidates competed, one backed by Khayr al-Dln al-Ahdab and the second by 
Riyad al-Sulh. Neither Riyad al-Sulh nor ‘Abd al-Hamld KaramI stood as 
candidates, but they did openly support and even sponsor candidates in their 
constituencies. The candidacy of Shaflq KaramI in these elections signaled a 
turning point in the political activities of the KaramI family, as their foremost 
leader had until then always completely boycotted the Lebanese institutions. 
When, prompted by the faction leaders in Beirut, and probably with the 
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consent of French authorities, the opposing factions mobilized the qabadayat, 
this introduced an element of violence and led to casualties. 30 

In sum, during 1936 the “nationalist” Sunni elites in Beirut but also in 
Tripoli were obliged to acknowledge that they stood to lose if they did not 
switch the weight of their political activities behind the “confessional” demands 
of their community within the Lebanese entity. But by thus becoming part of 
Lebanese politics as “confessional” representatives, they in effect had come 
around to adapting the Lebanese political system. Even more so, by legitimizing 
their political activities as being in the defense of “Muslim interests,” the 
“nationalist” Sunni elites actively contributed to the refashioning of the inter- 
communal relations of the country, i.e., to the entrenchment of the “Lebanese 
system.” The impact of their activities was especially profound on the Shi‘i and 
Druze zuama. Although among Shi‘i and Druze elites some had frequently 
responded, before 1936, to the call of “nationalist” Sunni leaders, the new 
situation created that year highlighted where Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze zuama 
differed rather than converged in their interests. 


Shi‘is: Raising the Banner of Grievances 

As we saw in Chapter One, to prevent Sunni and Shi‘i leaders from taking a 
common political stance vis-a-vis the Mandate and the Lebanese entity, the 
French authorities together with the established Maronite leadership had, from 
1920 onwards, been “rewarding,” i.e., coopting, Shi‘i leaders who sided with the 
Mandate and the Lebanese state the French were setting up, while marginalizing 
those who remained loyal to Syrian unity and cooperated with the 
“nationalists.” This policy would prove especially useful after 1933. In a letter 
to the French delegate of the High Commissioner to the Lebanese republic 
dated 19 May 1934, the French administrative adviser of southern Lebanon 
wrote that the time was now propitious to start appointing Shi'is in the 
administration of southern Lebanon gradually to replace Christians who until 
then had occupied most of these posts. Attaching a list with the names of 
Christians holding especially sensitive positions in the Tyre area, he criticized an 
appointments policy which, for example, had enabled the Christian Salim 
familly to occupy “presque toutes les fonctions municipale et gouvernement a 
Tyre” thanks to the support of Yusuf Salim, a former deputy and the vice¬ 
director of “la Compagnie des Eaux de Beyrouth.” il Rewarding “loyal” Shi'is was 
good policy for both the Mandate and the Christians: 

Les chiites depuis 1920 sont restes les partisans les plus fideles du Mandat et 
dans l’avenir, dans le jeu des communautes du Liban, cette masse de deux cent 
mille habitants peut rendre des services les plus importants non-seulement a la 
puissance Mandataire mais ausssi a tous les chretiens de la Republique Liban- 
aise. 32 
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Why this was important for Lebanon’s Christians is quickly made clear: 

[C]es deux communautes musulmannes formeront alors la majorite dans l’Etat 
libanais. Nous n’avons aucun interet de forcer les chutes de se jeter dans les bras 
des sunnites, car cette union ne peut amener ... qu’a la preponderance de 
F element musulman du Liban. 33 

If we look somewhat closer at the attitudes powerful Shi‘i clan leaders displayed 
toward the Mandate, Greater Lebanon, Syrian unity and Arab “nationalism” 
between 1920 and 1936, we find that the majority of the Shi‘i leaders and 
‘ ulama early on decided to seek advantage from the socioeconomic and political 
changes that had followed the imposition of the Mandate in Lebanon and Syria. 
Apart from a small group of “intellectuals” and frustrated leaders who used 
“nationalist conferences” as an outlet for protest, the main clan chiefs not only 
went along with the “confessional” system but actively contributed to its 
crystallization. Like the Sunni and Druze chiefs in the countryside, from 1920 
members of the al-As‘ad, al-Zayn, ‘Usayran, al-Fadl, Haydar, Hamada and 
others Shi‘i clans generally responded affirmatively when the French authorities 
invited them to take part in Lebanon’s institutions and there to “represent” the 
Shi‘i community. While some may have fluctuated until 1922—Shi‘i areas in 
Jabal ‘Amil and Biqa were prone at the time to the aggression ot the “bands”, 
addressed in Chapter Three—the moment Yusuf al-Zayn and then Kamil al- 
As‘ad decided to join the Lebanese institutions, the door was open to the 
“integration” of other leaders from the major Shi‘i families. 34 

As “representatives” of the Shi‘i community, these leaders now had to 
vindicate their choice by showing they could bring tangible improvement to the 
economic situation of their localities and raise the number of Shi‘i employees in 
Lebanon’s administration, all the more as the group of Shi‘i “intellectuals” and 
other dissidents within the community, albeit small, seized every opportunity to 
point out that a “Lebanese entity” separate from Syria would never be able to solve 
the “grievances” of the community as these stemmed from the “discriminatory” 
attitude of exactly these Lebanese institutions their leaders wanted them to join. 
The main organ to articulate “huqilq al-Shia al-mahduma” (“the Shi‘i 
grievances”) was al-Irfdn, the journal established and edited by Ahmad ‘Arif al- 
Zayn whose strongly Arab nationalist activities and writings were captivating 
many educated Shi‘is. Because for these “intellectuals” these “grievances” were 
direcdy linked with the issue of the disputed territories, 35 the French authorities 
and the established Maronite elites were bent on preventing any form of 
cooperation arising between them and Shi‘i clan leaders, fearing this might foster 
an alliance between the Shi‘i elites and the urban Sunni elites who from 1920 had 
been rejecting France’s breaking up of the “Syrian lands.” In 1922 the French 
authorities had succeeded in restoring order in Shi‘i areas, but the spread of the 
Syrian Revolt of 1925-26 renewed the threat of Shi‘i rebellion. 36 

Prompted, apparently, by the French authorities, a group of Shi‘i leaders held 
several meetings in 1925 intended to establish a Shi‘i communal council which 
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was to manifest their independence from the Sunnis. Although the council’s 
establishment was delayed by internal factionalism, the High Commissioner 
issued decree 3503, on 27 January 1926, which declared that “les musulmans 
chiites forment au Grand Liban une communaute religieuse independante.” 
That this was mainly on the declarative level is clear from its continuation: “Ils 
sont juges en matiere de statut personnel selon les principes du rite connu sous le 
nom de rite jaafarite [Ja‘fari].” Article 3 of the decree stipulates the creation of 
Shi‘i qadis and a religious Court of Cassation (the Supreme Ja‘fari Court). 37 Only 
two years later, “au moment meme ou ils sont travailles par la propagande 
separatiste” of the first Coastal Conference, was the above decree implemented 
and the Ja'farl Court of Cassation established. 38 In an attempt to institute a 
religious high office similar to that of the Maronite Patriarch and the Sunni 
mufti, a group of Shi‘i ‘ ulama in 1929 asked the High Commissioner to 
recognize Sheikh Husayn Mughaniyya, of Duba near Tyre, as their “religious 
representative” vis-a-vis the authorities. But here, too, owing to factional disputes 
Sheikh Mughaniyya’s position continued to be contested by other groups of the 
Shi‘i ‘ulama and zu‘ama until his death on 14 March 1940. 39 When, in 1933, 
nineteen ‘ ulama and sixty notables met at Sidon to discuss Shi‘i “grievances” and 
“claims,” one of their demands was “La nomination d’un grand chef religieux au 
meme titre que les grands chefs sunnites et chretiens.” 40 As at least three ‘ulama 
continued to present themselves as the supreme religious heads, the attempts to 
obtain an official appointment for one of them suggests again that the French 
may well have decided they could only gain from the ethnicization process of the 
Lebanese religious communities that was now under way. 

Not coincidentally, a debate erupted in 1926 on the “racial origin” and the 
“religious particularism” of the Shi'is, when Henri Lammens “discovered” that 
the Shi‘i were of “Persian racial origin.” Tensions rose when shordy thereafter 
Kurd ‘Ali, a Syrian Sunni and one of the prominent “scholars” of the Mandate 
period, published his book, ‘ Asr al-Khalifa al-Ma’mun. In it, ‘Ali links the origin 
of the Shi‘a with the movements of al-shuubiyya, suggesting that this might 
explain the Shi‘i “particularist and separatist” attitude vis-a-vis “Syrian unity” 
and the “Arab nation” during the Mandate. 41 Shi‘i intellectuals reacted angrily 
and launched a campaign in al-‘Irfan to defend their “Arabism and Islamism” 
against any suspicion. Shi‘i ‘ ulama and zuama , on the other hand, applauded 
the appearance of the book and used Kurd ‘Ali’s writings to justify their 
“separatist” attitude vis-a-vis the Sunni “nationalists.” 42 

In 1933, at the height of the economic crisis and the political turmoil that 
followed the suspension of the constitution, French “experts” eagerly picked up 
this thread of Shi‘i “particularism.” A lengthy report mentions “racial origin,” 
religious schism and social structure as factors underlying a Shi‘i “particularism” 
profound enough to enable alienating the Shi‘i elites from their Sunni 
counterparts. Allegedly speculative theories on I’origine ethnique of the Shi'is 
makes them descendants of Kurdish exiles brought to the region by Saladin (Salah 
al-Dln) from Mesopotamia who were then later converted by Persian missionaries 
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to Shi'ism, or claims that they were simply Persians who for some reason had 
settled in Jabal ‘Amil. They could also have been of Yemeni Arab origin. After 
explaining that the “particularist” characteristics of the community arose from a 
schism within Islam, the author outlines the four classes that constitute the 
community’s social structure: “les notables ou beys, les bourgeois ou effendis, les 
ulamas et le peuple ... Les gens du peuple ... cultivent la terre pour le compte des 
beys, des effendis et des ulamas.” The majority of the peasants lived, as the writer 
has it, “dans un etat de quasi esclavage” and many were migrating toward the 
coastal cities and Africa. Migrants who after some years returned to their villages 
began introducing certain changes in the traditional life there. The only class 
which “benefited from modern education” was that of the notables: “[La] majority 
des notables chiites envoient leurs enfants dans des ecoles chretiennes.” The report 
then mentions that although the Mandatory regime had granted the Shi'is 
religious independence, “les sunnites essayent depuis quelque temps d’associer les 
chiites a toutes les manifestations pan-islamiques,” which had had some success 
among small groups of ‘ulamaand. intellectuals. For example, “Pendant le Congres 
pan-islamic de Jerusalem [7-17 December 1931], un cheikh chiite a ete invite de 
dire des prieres dans la Mosque de Jerusalem.” Neither does the author forget 
Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn and his journal, al-‘Irfan, “tout devoue a la cause pan- 
islamique.” On the whole, however, the report concludes, reassuringly, the 
population of Jabal ‘Amel is still “attached to France.” 43 

Clearly intended to put the minds of the French authorities at rest, the report 
came at a time when the Shi‘i elites were being courted by their Sunni 
counterparts to join their nationalist activities, much intensified since the 
emergence of the Syrian National Bloc at the end of 1931, as this had raised 
hopes among the Lebanese nationalists that a revision of the 1920 territorial 
division might be in the cards. One week after the Syrian nationalists had held a 
conference in Aleppo, on 17 January 1933, Shi‘i elites held two meetings, one 
in Sidon and one in Kafr Rumman, factionalism now being an inescapable 
corollary of the politics of the pro-French Shi‘i elites: 

Afin de countre-balancer F attitude de Youssef bey Zein [Yusuf al-Zayn], aut¬ 
orise a tenir une reunion a kfar Roummane, le 24 courant, pour traiter avec les 
chefs religieux des interets de la nation chiite, le deputes Nejib bey Ossayran 
[Najib ‘Usayran] et Fadl bey Fadl ... ont ete autorises a tenir de leur cote une 
reunion a Saida, le 23 Fevrier au domicile du premier. 44 

To compete with al-Zayn—among the group of prominent ‘ulama he was able 
to mobilize were such people of al-Sayd Muhsin al-Amln al-Husaynl, ‘Abd al- 
Husayn Sharaf al-Dln and Ahmad Rida 45 —‘Usayran and al-Fadl brought 
together a no less impressive gathering of nineteen ‘ulama and over sixty 
“notables.” Although the ‘ulama Musa and Muhammad ‘Izzeddln, Amin al- 
Husaynl and Husayn Nur al-Dln “ont assiste aux deux reunions,” the two 
meetings did not only reflect the factionalism among the zuama but also among 
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the Shi‘i ‘ ulamaS 6 The resolutions that came out of the two meetings dealt 
mainly with the “grievances” of the Shi‘i community. Confusion arose as to the 
authenticity of the text of the Sidon petition as two different petitions were sent 
to the French authorities, both under the title La revendications de la 
communaute chiite. Shuayb, the well-known Shi‘i historian, argued that as one 
of these petitions referred to “Shi‘i attachment and loyality” to the Mandate and 
Greater Lebanon, it could not represent the Shi‘i position in 1933. Relying on 
the nationalist press of the time, Shuayb claims that the Sidon meeting never 
discussed the subject and suggests that this petition was actually a letter sent by 
Rida Tamir, one of the participants, who did not at all represent the general 
position of the Shi‘i participants. Its opening statement ran as follows: 

1) La communaute chiite profite de cette occasion pour manifester ... son 
indefectible attachement et son ami tie sincere et loyale, pour la France Mand- 
ataire au Liban et en Syrie. 2) Les chiites sont des libanais, dont le principal 
desideratum est le mantien du Liban dans ses frontieres actuelles. 47 

The text Shuayb recognizes as the authentic petition is that signed by twelve 
‘ulama and listing the Shi‘i community’s demands, among them the nomination 
of a “Grand Chef religieux ayant qualite pour representer” the community, the 
opening up of new schools and roads in the area and improving existing ones, 
increasing the number of official posts allocated to the Shi'is, encouraging 
tobacco cultivation and reducing taxes. 48 The French report on the Sidon 
meeting, in addition to the texts of the two petitions, also provides parts of 
speeches by Dr. Fuad ‘Usayran, Rida Tamir, Muhammad Jabir and ‘All Bazzl. 
Presenting an account of every single stage of the meeting, the report states: “M. 
Kazem Khalil de Tyre [one of the Shi‘i zu‘ama\ apres avoir renouvele 
1’expression des sentiments d’attachement de la nation chiite envers la Puissance 
Mandataire et le Liban, a donne lecture d’un projet de mazbata [petitions] 
adopte.” The text of the petition that then follows lists the “grievances” of the 
Shi‘i community in the way Shuayb does. 49 

It seems that neither al-Khalll nor Tamir expressed the positions of all 
participants at the two meetings, as these could reach common ground only on 
the subject of their “grievances.” In other words, both men may well have been 
expressing sentiments the French wished to spread among the participants both 
at Sidon and at Kafr Rumman. This was clear at the Kafr Rumman meeting 
where the ‘ulama evaded such general issues as Syrian unity and the territorial 
integrity of Lebanon, which is why the Kafr Rumman petition could be accepted 
by the majority of the Shi‘i elites, including the Arab nationalists among them 
who cooperated with the nationalist Sunni elites. The petition opens by stating: 
“Nous ... ulema et chefs religieux de la communaute musulmanne chiite 
sommes reunis” at the home of Yusuf al-Zayn on 24 February 1933, and 
continues: “Jusqu’a present, nous, qui formons le 20% de la population de cette 
Republique, nous ne sommes pas vus dans une situation d’egalite avec les autres, 
depuis le rattachement de notre contree a l’ancien Liban.” 50 
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As part of their demands, the petitioners asked for four to five wide roads to 
be paved in Jabal ‘Amil, complemented by the extensions of small roads the 
inhabitants could open themselves; the only two existing roads dated back to 
the Ottoman period, namely the coastal Tyre-Sidon Bayada road and the Sidon 
Nabatiyya and Marj‘iyun roads. The Abu al-Aswad-JizzIn and Tyre-Bent Jbayl 
roads were projects that had never been implemented. The petitioners requested 
the establishement of new schools in the area, especially secondary schools. 
They complained against the taxation policy as it discriminated against Jabal 
‘Amil. The wirko tax imposed during the first world war had never been 
removed, and Jabal ‘Amil, “ne cesse, avec la Bekaa et Akkar, de payer, a 
1’exclusion des autres contrees de la Republique Libanaise, l’impot des dimes 
[tithe].” In Jabal ‘Amil the duties imposed on property exchanges were still 
higher than those in Mt. Lebanon. While the Sidon meeting called for the 
appointment of a religious chief for the community, the Kafr Rumman meeting 
demanded equal respect for the dignity of the community: 

Sauvegarde la dignite due a notre communaute, chose qui prime tout chez les 
ames nobles; nous constatons que la dignite due aux diverses communautes 
libanaises est respectees pour leurs fetes et leurs ceremonies religieuses. Le Haut 
Commissaire a rendu visite au Cheikh Aid de la communaute Druze. Le Pres¬ 
ident de la Republique Libanaise lui a rendu egalement visite ainsi qu’au Pre¬ 
sident de la cour de Cassation Chrei [of the Sunnis] 51 . 

Following the turbulent events of 1932, French reports reflect anxiety over the 
dissatisfaction among the Syrian and Lebanese nationalists as well as the Sunni 
urban populace, and obvious wish to prevent Shi‘i involvement that could lead 
to cooperation between Shi‘is and the Sunni elites of Beirut and Tripoli. Seen in 
this light, the two meetings indicate a gain for French efforts to encourage Shi‘i 
particularism. Though it is true that Shi‘i petitions highlighted their 
“grievances” vis-a-vis the Lebanese state, these “grievances” now became the 
pivot around which the pro-French Shi‘i faction evolved its political activities 
and which—more importantly even—it could use to legitimize its 
“confessional” leadership. 

But even the much smaller group of Shi‘i nationalists used “grievances” as an 
instrument to mobilize other Shi'is for the “cause” of Syrian unity. About a 
month after the Shi‘i meetings, Ibn Zayn al-Dln al-‘Amill (a clear pseudonym) 
published an article in al-Qabas in which he rejected the Maronite patriarch’s 
arguments concerning the integrity of Lebanon: “Jabal ‘Amil is not a part of 
Lebanon and has its specific territorial entity ... It was part of Greater Syria.” In 
another article, this time in Lisdn al-Hdl, of 28 March, al-‘Amill declared: “In 
the first place I am an Arab, in the second a Syrian and in the third an ‘Amill 
[Shi‘i],” effectively denouncing the resolutions of the two Shi‘i meetings because 
their participants, as he saw it, did not represent the Shi‘i community. 52 

Apart from Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn, the editor of al-Irfdn, none of the Shi‘i 
elites took part in the Coastal Conference of November 1933. Al-Zayn seized 
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this opportunity to intensify his activities among the Shi‘i nationalists. Although 
some of the latter had no connection with al-Zayn, in French official reports the 
whole group of Shi‘i nationalists appears as “ les partisans de ZeinT Ten days 
before the Coastal Conference, a group of young Shi‘is, responding to an 
invitation from Hasan al-Amln, a law student at Damascus University and son 
of al-Sayd Husayn al-Amln, who had good relations with al-Zayn, held a 
“Conference of Jabal ‘Amil’s youth” in the Syrian capital. 53 On 26 December 
Hasan al-Amln went to Nabatiyya to circulate a petition “approuvant les 
revendications” of the Coastal Conference: “Nous, enfants de la communaute 
chiite, jeunes gens, etudiants, commercants et agriculteurs appuyons les 
resolutions du Congres du littoral, demandons la realisation de 1’unite syrienne 
et la sauvegarde des droits des chiites en particulier et des musulmans en 
general.” 54 According to the French official report on al-Amln’s activities, only 
fourteen signatories responded to his petition, and not the at least one hundred 
he had meant to collect. Still, the petition was sent to Salim Salam and the 
French authorities in South Lebanon, and published in the Arab press in 28 
December, and even though the signatories are described as “partisans de Zein” 
and as a marginal group, al-Amln’s petition “a ete assez vivement commente 
dans les milieux chiites et sunnites de Saida.” 55 

To what extent the parameters of Lebanon’s political field had by now been 
redrawn and ways of “organisation, mobilisation, agitation and struggle” within 
it redefined is made clear by the following. While the pro-French zuama 
concentrated exclusively on the “grievances,” Shi‘i nationalists continued to 
combine the “Shi‘i cause” with the “national cause,” not only so as to be able to 
compete with the former but also to prevent themselves from being 
marginalized, as the French desired. At the end of 1933 this rivalry evoked a 
campaign of petitions involving “nationalists,” on the one hand, and supporters 
of the established zuama on the other. 56 Although, naturally, they followed 
their Sunni counterparts in the “struggle” against the separation of Lebanon 
from Syria, the Shi‘i nationalists found themselves adopting the same 
“confessional” discourse as the zuama they were fighting, thus ironically 
contributing their share to the process of ethnicization of the Lebanese 
communities. For example, in a letter to the High Commissioner Nizar, the son 
of al-Irfan’s editor and the prominent Shi‘i nationalist Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn, 
raised no issues other than complaints against high taxation and the poor state 
of roads and schools in the Shi‘i areas. His “confessional” discourse prompted 
him to add that he placed his trust in the French, who at least had “the desire to 
treat the Shi'is equally whereas the Lebanese government has neglected them.” 57 

By the end of 1933, the newspaper al-Baldgh, edited by Muhammad al- 
Baqir, the son of Muhsin al-Amln, one of the prominent ‘ulama of the 
Mafyiun’s area, was quickly becoming the mouthpiece for the Shi‘i to voice 
their “gievances” and their cause. Al-Baqir himself joined in presenting this 
“cause” when he submitted a “requite’ to the High Commissioner, on 5 
November. 58 In December al-Baqir writes in al-Baldgh that the backwardness 
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and the feudal regime he saw as typical of the Shi'is stemmed from the 
discrimination on religious grounds the community had suffered during the 
Ottoman period. When the French Mandate was established and 

la politique a ete obligee de proclamer le Grand Liban et de former un Gouv- 
ernement sur des bases confessionnelles, les chiites furent la seule communaute 
dont les droits ont ete notablement meconnus dans les fonctions publiques. La 
raison en est que les chiites ne disposaient pas alors de fonctionnaires capables 
qui puissent assumer des charges publiques. 59 

But now when a new generation of educated people was emerging, the historical 
injustice could be corrected: “[N]ous avons le ferme espoir que le Mandat... est 
iqi pour assurer la justice.” 60 Prompted by al-Baqir, Shi‘i intellectuals came up 
with calculations showing that by the end of 1933 there were about 5,000 
public posts out of which, proportionately to their demographic size, the Shi'is 
deserved to fill twenty percent, i.e., 1,000. 61 

For the following two years—i.e., until the crisis of 1936—the Lebanese 
government and the Mandatory authorites did little to correct the “historical 
injustice” set out by al-Baqir. Instead, they tried to appease the zuama by 
granting them a free hand in enlarging their personal fortunes and reinforcing 
their clannish powers. The leading families of Jabal ‘Amil, al-As‘ad, al-Zayn, 
‘Usayran, Khalil and al-Fadl, began establishing factions that best suited their 
clan rivalries whereby the “general interests” of the community were no more 
than a vehicle for them to promote their own “specific interests.” An example of 
this was the salary of Munir ‘Usayran, the President of the Ja'farl Court of 
Cassation who had been given this position in 1928. During 1934-1935, 
petitions submitted by Shi‘is of the ‘Usayran faction requested the High 
Commissioner and the president of the republic to intervene and have 
‘Usayran’s salary of 140 Syro-Lebanese lires made equal to that of the president 
of the Hanafl Court of Cassation (the Supreme Sunni Shar‘1 Court), namely 
227 lires 62 . On 1 November 1935, Najlb ‘Usayran, one of the Shi‘i deputies, 
was able to collect seventeen signatures from the Chamber “representing” the 
different communities. Because the salary for a goverment post was determined 
not only by rank but also by seniority, the deputies arbitrarily put Munir 
‘Usayran’s seniority at more than ten years. 63 

In the Biqa and Hermel the two families of Haydar and Hamada dominated 
Shi‘i affairs. Because on the whole they appeared to subscribe to the notion of 
Lebanon’s territorial integrity, the Haydars benefited more easily from the 
policies by which the French and Lebanon’s Christian elites sought to coopt the 
Shi'is. Subhl Haydar’s participation, while a member of government, in the 
1928 Coastal Conference is a case in point. As we saw in Chapter Four, he was 
rapped on the knuckles for this—but not more than that—by President Dabbas 
because the Conference had called for the “disintegration” of Lebanon. During 
the 1920s Subhi had “represented” the Shi'is of Biqa in the Chamber. In the 
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early 1930s he took over for a short period as director of Finance and 
Agriculture, and then was appointed director of Public Education. In January 
1934 the Haydar family was able to advance its already powerful position 
among the Shi'is of the Biqa when Ibrahim, a cousin of Subhl’s was appointed 
deputy of the Chamber. From here on both Subhl and Ibrahim took care to 
have their relatives appointed in the different sections of the Lebanese 
administration and police. According to a Shi‘i complaint against the two that 
reached the French authorities, the number of public posts taken up by 
members of the Haydar family by January 1934 was more than 50, most of 
them in the Department of Public Education. Accordingly, the total of annual 
salaries paid out by the government to the members of the family amounted to 
over 30,000 Syro-Lebanese lires. In addition to this sum, “Le loyer de la maison 
de [Subhl Haydar] est de 500 L.L.S. et est paye par le Service de l’lnstructions 
Publiques. Une autre maison est loue a Beyrouth par les Haidars pour le 
montant de 225 L.L.S. par an.” The petitioner asked: 

Comment les Haidars ont-ils perdu de vue que le Gouvernement ne saurait 
tolerer un pared etat de choses? Le Gouvernement peut-il accepter de sacrificer 
toute la communaute pour les Haidars et laisser Ibrahim et Sobhi Haidar des¬ 
igner leurs parents aux fonctions de l’Etat et persecuter les autres families?. 64 

Three years later, a “Shi‘i youth organization” in the Biqa claimed that on 
account of Subhl and Ibrahim Haydar, the number of “ fonctionnaires of the 
family had reached 170. They petitioned the High Clommissioner for his direct 
intervention so as to bring in other Shi‘i young people: “Jusqu’a quand les 
Haidars continueront-ils a accaparer tous les droits de la communaute chiite?” 65 

When, in April 1934 the government decided to transfer Yusuf Asad Haydar 
from his post in the Census office in Beirut to a new position in Badbak, this 
evoked the protest of SabrI Hamada, the Shi‘i Deputy from the Hermel whose 
family were rivals of the Haydars in the Biqa . Mobilizing Iliyas Skaf, the Greek 
Catholic deputy of Zahla, Hamada brought the case of Yusuf Haydar before the 
Chamber to “declencher une campagne contre le Gouvernement pour protester 
contre pareille mesure” that would increase the number of Haydars within the 
administration of the Biqa. However, checking out the case of Yusuf Haydar, 
one of the French officials in the Biqa claimed that between 1926 and 1932 
most of the important posts in the Hermel and Zahla had been occupied by the 
“men” of Hamada and Skaf: 

Sans les combinations et la politique des divers ministeres qui se sont succedes dans 
l’ancien regime (1926-1932), M.M. Hamada et Skaff n’auraient pas pu agir de sorte 
que presque tous les postes de Zahle et de Hermel ont ete pourvus par des fonct¬ 
ionnaires qui leur sont redevables. Ayant fini de pourvoir les postes de Zahle et de 
Hermel de fonctionnaires dociles, le deux deputes se sont retournes vers Baalbek.” 66 

Like other Shi‘i zuama of Jabal Amil, SabrI Hamada and Ibrahim Haydar 
showed themselves eager defenders of the “interests” of the Shi‘i community in 
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the Lebanese Chamber and willingly set aside their rivalry if this served their 
purpose. In debates they frequently seized the opportunity to press for the “Shi‘i 
quota” within the Lebanese adminstration. For example, when the government 
decided to reorganize the notarial services of Beirut—which at the end of 1935 
were under the supervision of a Shi‘i director—into four sections with four 
directors from different communities, SabrI Hamada was quick to react angrily 
during the debate in the Chamber on 23 December 1935: 

M. Hamada considere cette intiative comme une atteinte aux droits de sa co- 
mmunaute, et en profite pour reclamer en faveur des ses coreligionnaires une 
repartition plus equitable des fonctions publiques ... M. Ibrahim Haidar s’as- 
socie pleinement aux paroles de son collegue. 67 


Dissatisfaction in the South 

In March 1936, Shi‘i nationalist groups submitted at least three petitions to the 
High Commissioner which all called for “Syrian unity” and declared Shi‘i 
support for the Coastal Conference. 68 In April these Shi‘i elements intensified 
their nationalist activities in protest against the “harsh measures” with which the 
French authorities had suppressed the peasant “uprising” in the Bent Jbayl area. 
Some of them joined Syrian and Lebanese Arab nationalists in demonstrations 
in support of the peasant revolt that had broken out in Palestine. At the 
beginning of July the Shi‘i nationalists led by Ahmad ‘Arif al-Zayn, Ahmad 
Rida, and Musa al-Zayn Sharara, united with Sunni and Christian nationalists 
again to underscore “Syrian unity” in a conference in Sidon. 69 Ten days after 
this conference, the High Commission reported skeptically: 

Seuls quelques jeunes gens ayant, pour la plupart, fait leurs etudes a Damas, 
seraient acquis a F unite syrienne dont ils escompteraient des benefices immed- 
iats, notamment des emplois administratives ... Au contraire, les elements co- 
nservateurs et singulierement les chefs religieux chiites seraient foncierement 
hostiles a Fintegration dans l’Etat de la Syrie. 70 

Actually it was only in March that the powerful Shi‘i ‘ulama had confirmed 
their loyality to Lebanon: “We, the ‘ulama representing the Shi‘i community in 
south Lebanon ... hope that your excellency will remember [the community] in 
the future Franco-Lebanese Treaty” which they expected to grant Lebanon the 
same independence as had been given to Syria. 71 In August 1936, when the 
Sunni nationalist elites were trying to win the Shi'is over for Syrian unity, 
Meyrier, the general delegate of the High Commissioner, remained reassuring: 

Certes les derniers evenements survenus dans le Liban Sud, a Saida comme a 
Mardjayoun ou a Bent Jebail ont montre que parmi les perturbateurs se trou- 
vaient des elements chiites gagnes a la mystique [sic] de F unite syrienne, voire 
meme de l’unite arabe. Mais ces elements sont fort peu nombreux. Ils se red- 
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uisent a quelques individus, tous jeunes, pour la plupart anciens eleves des ecoles 
de Damas a qui le rattachement a la Syrie permettrait la realisation d’ambitions 
personnelles qui, au Liban, sont condamnees a rester sous le boisseau. 72 

For Meyrier it was the ‘ulama, as the most powerful element among the Shi‘i 
elites and who were “entierement acquis a la cause de 1’integrite et 
l’independance libanaises,” who determined the political stance of the feudal 
strata of the zuama. Ignoring the factionalism that divided the ‘ulama, Meyrier 
took the position of Sayid Husayn Mughanniyya, “the principal religious chief,” 
as being representative of the Shi‘i elites who controlled the peasantry which 
“marche d’instinct et aussi de coeur avec ses chefs spirituels et temporels.” 73 

Only when the press reported that Ahmad al-As‘ad, the powerful za‘im of 
Jabal ‘Amil, had declared his support for unity with Syria and accepted the 
resolutions of the National Muslim Conference of 23 October, did French and 
Lebanese officials become somewhat apprehensive. Although a powerful leader, 
Sheikh Ahmad al-As‘ad had never held any public position either in government 
or parliament, working rather through the clients he patronized among the Shi‘i 
leaders. His position was close to the nationalist views Sheikhs Ahmad ‘Arif al- 
Zayn, Ahmad Rida and Sulayman Dahir had expressed during the Coastal 
Conference of 1936. In a “manifesto” published on 27 October in al-Baldgh, 
and addressed mainly to the inhabitants of Jabal ‘Amil, al-As‘ad first of all 
distanced himself from the “declarations que certains journaux m’ont attributes 
et qui sont contraires a la presente declaration” and continued by saying that he 
represented his own community in its struggle for equality in Lebanon: 

J’ai demande, en votre nom, la realisation de nos droits meconnus et la realis¬ 
ation de Findependance et de la liberte du pays. Je suis a Beyrouth depuis une 
semaine. J’ai vu leurs Exllences le haut-commissaire et le president de la Rep- 
ublique libanaise. Je leur ai demande de bien vouloir traiter avec equite le Djebel 
Amel dont la population atteint le quart environ de la population totale. 74 

Apart from small groups of intellectuals, most of the Shi‘i elites adopted roughly 
the same attitude, i.e., while manifesting their loyality to the Lebanese entity 
they continued to press “demands” for equality. If this was one way to vindicate 
their leadership, they found additional “justification” for their attitude in the 
annexes to the Franco-Lebanese treaty. Najlb ‘Usayran, who presided over the 
parliamentary session of 20 November, six days after the approval of the treaty 
by the Lebanese government neatly illustrates this: 

Nous venons de conclure un traite en tout point semblable a celui que la Syrie a 
conclu avec la France ... Tandis que les syriens recervaient leur delegation avec 
joie ..., cetrains interesses ont voulu accompagner des troubles la signature de 
notre traite ... Ils ... ont fausse interpretation d’un texte qui garantissait cla- 
irement les droits de toutes les confessions dont se compose ce pays, sans acc- 
order a aucune d’elles la moindre preference ni le moindre privileges. 75 
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As by now most of Lebanon’s elites, including the Sunnis, had decided to play 
along and accept the new circumstances created by the reinstitutionalization, in 
1936, of the confessional “regime,” and voices demanding unity with Syria had 
become all but muted among Lebanese “nationalists,” the Shi‘i zuama and 
‘ulama actively joined the race for a “fair” distribution of the political and 
administrative posts. For many of them, “loyality” to France and the Lebanese 
republic served as their entry ticket, as Sheikh Hasan Sadiq, the Shi‘i mufti of 
Sidon, put it in December of 1936: “Parmi les differentes parties de la population 
libanaise il n’existe pas de plus devouee a la France que la communaute chiite.” 
But this was only an introduction to his claim that since the 1932 census the 
Shi'is had become the second largest community after the Maronites, and now 
accounted for a quarter of the total population. In other words, they deserved 25 
percent of all available posts and at least in parliament and in government their 
share ought to equal that of the Sunnis. 76 When the government increased the 
number of Shi‘i magistrates in April 1937, Munir ‘Usayran, as president of the 
Ja‘farl Court of Cassation, expressed his gratitude to the High Commissioner for 
this increase, but duly added that “Faugmentation accordee ne satisfait pas ses 
collegues ni lui meme, ces derniers n’ayant pas encore ete mis, en fait, sur un pied 
d’egalite avec les juridictions similaires sunnites.” 77 

At the end of April, Muhammad al-Baqir, al-Baldgh ’s editor, in a petition to 
the High Commissioner claimed he had collected 10,000 signatures which he said 
entitled him to represent the Shi‘is. Moreover, there was his ancestry: “Attendu 
que je suis le representant de cette communaute en ma qualite de fils du plus grand 
leader spirituel chiite en Orient [Mirza al-Baqir].” He then continued: “Que les 
deux communautes maronite et sunnite se partagent les fonctions de l’Etat, les 
autres communautes le font proportionnellement sauf la notre, qui, d’apres le 
dernier recensement se place au troisieme rang mais qu’en fait elle est la seconde.” 
To back up his arguments he meticulously listed the number of all office-holders 
of each community in the various branches of the state apparatus, parliament, 
government and administration. 78 Again writing to the High Commissioner in 
May, al-Baqir became more straightforward when, after briefly mentioning the 
general “grievances” of the community, he highlighted the merits of his own 
family, “une tres vieille famille dont le premier ancestre, l’Emam Mohamed Baker, 
[etait] un petit fils du prophete.” His father was an imam “a l’esprit moderne dont 
la reputation etait mondiale” (the Encyclopedia Brittanicahad devoted several pages 
to him). There then followed a record of his own political “missions” as 
representative of the Shi‘is from the Ottoman period to his membership of the 
municipal council in 1934, and mention of the fact that he had been editing al- 
Baldgh since 1913. When pointing out that he was thus well-equipped to assume 
important posts within the state apparatus, al-Baqir believed above all that the 
community needed his reformist approach. 79 

In this attempt to persuade the High Commissioner that now was the time 
to encourage “reformist” Shi'is, al-Baqir was countering the growing criticism 
young Shi'is were leveling at the Shi‘i zuama for their failure to safeguard the 
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“interests” of the community ever since the constitution had been restored in 
January 1937. Of course, the zuama themselves had aroused expectations 
among many Shi‘is that the new “regime” would guarantee each community its 
“rights,” but the ascent of two Sunnis, Khayr al-Dln al-Ahdab and Khalid 
Shihab, to the presidency of the government and the parliament respectively, 
were a clear sign to the contrary. According to ‘Awad, that the two Sunni 
zuama had been able to take over the two presidencies had everything to do 
with the competition between Edde and al-Khuri who each tried to win over 
the Sunni elites by manipulating their different factions. The long and short of 
this was that actually there were just two communities controlling the republic: 
“There are two confessions [but] there is no confessionalism.” 80 During the 
campaign for the legislative Chamber elections in October, Shi‘i ‘ulama and 
other leading figures speeded up their actions against the “unjustifiable” way the 
authorities treated the Shi‘is. While jobs for the Haydar family were still high on 
the agenda of young Shi‘is, 81 Sayid Muhammad Fadlalla, whom the High 
Commissioner described as the religious chief of Jabal ‘Amil’s ‘ulama, together 
with Muhammad al-As‘ad, met de Martel on 16 October, i.e., eight days before 
the elections, to protest against “the difficult economic situation of Jabal 
‘Amil.” 82 

Neither the new government presided over by al-Ahdab, nor the new Chamber, 
presided over by Petro Trad, acted in any way that could satisfy the seven Shi‘i 
deputies of South Lebanon, viz., Ahmad al-As‘ad, Yusuf al-Zayn, ‘All ‘Abdalla, 
Najlb ‘Usayran, Bahlj al-Fadl, Kazim al-Khalll and Rashid Baydun. Baydun asked 
de Martel to personally intervene to help correct the situation of the Shi‘i 
community “qui, quoique faisant partie de la majorite, n’est pas representee dans 
les fonctions meme autant que les minorites.” 83 Simultaneously, Baydun sent a 
petition to the League of Nations denouncing the low number of Shi'is in the 
Lebanese administration. 84 On 14 December Baydun and al-Khalll convinced the 
other Shi‘i deputies that they should start boycotting the Chamber’s sessions. 85 At 
the opening of the Chamber’s session the following day, they first expressed their 
utter frustration with the government’s “neglect” of Shi‘i demands for “equality” 
and then left the Chamber in protest, saying they meant to disrupt the “travaux de 
l’assemblee, tant que leurs revendications ne seraient pas considerees par le 
Gouvernement.” 86 That same day, Baydun got thirty-six Shi‘i merchants in 
Beirut to sign a petition in support of their boycott. 87 The behavior of the seven 
deputies generated a wave of solidarity among the Shi'is, who petitioned the High 
Commissioner seconding the deputies’ demands “relative a la sauvegarde des ses 
droits aux fonctions et aux projet d’interet public.” 88 

A report of the Surete Generale saw the boycott as solely motivated by the 
deputies’ personal considerations: “Les deputes chiites en ont profite pour faire 
des revendications d’ordre general interessant leur communaute.” The moment 
the government failed to respond to their personal demands, they started 
waving the banner of the community’s “grievances” to justify their boycott. For 
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example, Kazim al-Khalll “avait demande un poste a la justice pour son beau- 
frere Selim Haidar” which the government had ignored. 89 The French adviser in 
South Lebanon meanwhile observed a change in the politics of the Shi‘is with 
the entry into the Chamber, of Baydun and al-Khalll, as he divided the seven 
Shi‘i deputies into three categories: 

D’abord, ceux qui disposent d’une clientele personnelle importante et font figure 
de chefs quasi-feodaux. C’est le cas de Ahmed El Assad et de Youssef Zein, 
auxquels il convient d’ajouter Ali Abdalla, petit notable de village et satellite de 
Assad. Ceux-ci, pour maintenir leur prestige et l’accroitre si possible, doivent se 
poser en defendeurs du petit peuple et en serviteurs devoues et attentifs de la 
cause publique. La deuxieme categorie comprend Nejib Osseiran et Bahige El 
Fadl, personnages paisibles, attaches au Gouvernement quelqu’il soit, sans gra¬ 
nde influence, mais jouissant de la consideration de leurs compatriotes en raison 
de leur caractere et de leur situation de fortune ... Les deux derniers, Rachid 
Beydoun et Kazem Khalil, representent felement jeune, actif, evolue. Qe sont les 
veritable animateurs du mouvement. Rachid Beydoun habite Beyrouth. Peu 
connu au Djebel Amel, il doit son siege de depute a un concours heureux de 
circonstances. Kazem Khalil, de la ville de Tyre, est licencie en droits de Damas 
... Ils ont besoin de se faire un nom de se creer une popularite. 90 

The French adviser warned the authorities that the permanent dissatisfaction in 
the south, which had only grown deeper in 1937 owing to the low tobacco 
prices as they had been fixed by the regie, the French Concessionary company, 
would lead to violent acts, “susceptiples de degenerer en mouvement politique 
de nature a faciliter les entreprises des elements attaches a 1’unite syrienne et, 
dans un avenir plus ou moins eloigne, a mettre en peril l’integrite libanaise.” 
The attitude of the Shi‘i deputies, and the support the Sunni elites were giving 
to the Shi‘i demands during their boycott, the French adviser saw as “un 
avertissement qui ne doit pas etre neglige.” 91 


Confessionalism Prevails 

January 1937 to March 1938 was a period of successive crises, with al-Ahdab 
forming no less than five different cabinets. Growing economic hardship hit 
again especially hard the poor sectors of the population, rural as well as urban. 
Between September 1937 and early 1938, strikes erupted in many parts of 
Lebanon, not least in the Shi‘i areas. 92 Al-Ahdab had succeeded in alienating the 
Shi‘i elites of Jabal ‘Amil by March 1937, when it became clear that the 
government favored members and clients of the Haydar family in handing out 
jobs in the various political and administrative institutions. 93 It was during al- 
Ahdab’s ministries that the Sunni paramilitary organization of al-Najada was 
founded, on 10 October 1937, in the wake of the creation, on 21 November 
1936, of the Maronite paramilitary group of al-Kata ib. The activities of, first, al- 
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Kata’ib during the summer and then also al-Najada, in the autumn of 1937, 
added to the difficulties al-Ahdab’s government was facing and it therefore 
decided to dissolve both of them in November. 94 Although the Shi‘i elites were 
reluctant to take part in the confrontation between the two organizations, the 
heightened “confessional” atmosphere the situation helped create prompted the 
Shi'is to intensify their demands for “equality.” When al-Ahdab was succeeded in 
the premiership by two other Sunnis, Khalid Shihab on 21 March 1938 and 
AJbdalla al-Yafl on 1 November 1938, this added fuel to the flames, especially as 
the presidency of the Chamber continued to be closed before the Shi'is, despite 
the fact that their community, as their leaders continued to insist, had become 
the second largest after the Maronites. 95 When, on 7 January 1939, de Martel 
was replaced as High Commissioner by Gabriel Puaux, Baydun, as ever the most 
active of the seven Shi‘i deputies, renewed his campaign against the government’s 
“discrimination” of the Shi‘is. In a petition of 6 January, Baydun explained to the 
new High Commissioner how French Mandatory rule had raised hopes among 
the Shi'is that they would be seeing the end of the “feudalism” that had been 
their legacy since Ottoman times. But: “Malhereusement jusqu’au moment 
actuel les ... reformes ne sont pas realisees.” The Shi‘i areas of Jabal ‘Amil and 
Biqa continued to suffer “les tenebres de l’ignorance et dans un etat pire que 
celui de 1’avant guerre ... Les fonctions et les credits sont repartis entre toutes les 
communautes libanaises saufe la communaute chiite.” Listing the many 
“grievances” the Shi'is harbored, Baydun quoted the Maronite patriarch who 
in a meeting with Premier al-Yafl allegedly had said: 

La justice est indispensable dans la repartition des fonctions et des charges au 

Liban, la communaute chiite est la seule communaute libanaise negligee a ce 

point de vue. II faut lui donner sa part et lui restituer ses droits. 96 

To show his credentials as a “non-confessional” patriot, Baydun added: “Nous 
sommes pas partisans du principe de la communaute, nous sommes les premiers 
a crier que le libanais doit tre libanais avant tout, malgre toutes communautes, 
toutes tendences.” 97 

Still, later, in July, Baydun invited a group of Shi'is to his home in Beirut in 
protest against the municipality which had prohibited a number of Shi‘i 
apprentices from working in the city. 98 It is only one of many indications that 
since the reinstitutionalization of the “confessional” regime in 1936, the elites 
seemed gradually to have resigned themslves to the reality this entailed, even 
more so than in the previous period of the Mandate. In a survey Rondot gives of 
people attacking the “confessional” regime since 1926, one observes that some 
of them were simultaneously playing the “confessional” game. Ironically, even 
the “Phalanges Libanaises ... met la suppression du confessionalisme au nombre 
des ses objectifs.” After 1936 Rondot finds that the non-confessional camp 
indeed became somewhat louder: “La vague de ‘confessionalisme’ qui suit, dans 
l’hiver 1936-1937 la publication de l’annexe 6, entraine de vives reactions dans 
la presse.” Two of the more typical quotations he brings from the press are: 
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“Dans quel autre pays du monde peut-on voir la religion a la base de 
radminstration, de la politique et meme de 1’unite de l’etat ?” and “La Carthage 
qu’il faut absolument detruire, q’est la politique confessionnelle.” 99 

Very much aware of the problems that continuation of the “confessional” 
regime would saddle the country with in the future, Yusuf al-Sawda, one of the 
founders of Lebanism—to recall Lebanese nationalism that sought to base its 
origin on the Phoenician myth and was traditionally against the Arab-Muslim 
participation— invited, on 18 March 1938, a group of Christian and Muslim 
leaders to his home to set out their ideas of what the relations ought to be 
among the different communities in an “independent Lebanon.” According to 
al-Sawda, the outcome was a “non-confessional” program, in the form of a 
“National Pact” signed by thirty of the participants. There were three central 
ideas: full independence of the “Lebanese entity” ( al-kaydn al-Lubnant) vis-a-vis 
the other Arab countries; safeguarding equality among all Lebanese, and 
recognition of Arabic as the country’s only official language. 100 

A similar event took place on 27 November 1938, when a group of 
Christian intellectuals, led by Gabriel Menassa and George ‘Aql, held a 
“National Democratic Conference” at which also were present ‘Adil ‘Usayran, 
one of the outstanding Shi‘i zuama, and Raflq Barraj, a well-known Sunni 
intellectual. In the 13-page report which contains the conference’s resolutions, 
Menassa and Aql, significantly, first give a historical survey of what they called 
“the unjustifiable intervention” of the French in the democratic process in 
Lebanon. They then presented the ideas that had come out of the conference as 
to the reforms that needed to be taken in order to “salvage” the poor economic 
and political conditions prevailing in Lebanon. The mainstay of the economic 
policy they proposed was to encourage productivity through equal allocation of 
resources among the different parts of the country. This called for a new 
administrative apparatus membership of which ought to be based solely on 
merit and no longer on “confessional” appointment. The president of the 
Republic should be elected directly by the people, and the system of appointing 
(a certain number of) deputies should also be abolished. A Cabinet of three to 
four technocrats needed to be made up of members from outside the Chamber 
so as to prevent political deals among the elites. 101 Like the National Pact group 
of al-Sawda, the National Conference of Menassa and Aql stopped short of 
calling for the abolition of the existing system whereby high offices of the state 
were distributed among the “representatives” of the various communities. 
Although both stressed the importance of building a nation in which all 
Lebanese would be equal, they tip-toed around such controversial aspects as 
what exactly would be the nature of this “Lebanese nation,” for the simple 
reason that for the majority of the Christian elites and intellectuals nationalism 
meant Lebanism and not Arabism. 

Still, both groups remained marginal in a political field largely dominated by 
forces riding the new wave of confessionalism. While al-Sawda was able to 
mobilize some of Beirut’s Sunni elites, among the established Shi‘i elites there 
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were many who feared that a Sunni-Maronite power distribution following al- 
Ahdab’s cabinet could set a precedent for the future of the country. Groups of 
Shi‘i ‘ulama and leaders from outside the established elites began to seek new 
ways and platforms to continue the struggle for more civil rights. Thus, in late 
March, ‘All BazzI, of Bent Jbayl, and Sheikhs Ahmad Rida and Sulayman Dahir 
brought together a group of Shi‘is to establish an “independent party” that was 
to stand up for Shi‘i rights, given the failure of the established elites in the 
parliament and the administration to do so. One week later, on 2 April, al- 
Sawda, accompanied by Taqiy al-Dln al-Sulh and two other colleagues, visited 
Nazim al-Khalll, brother of Kazim, the Shi‘i deputy, at his Tyre home where 
they met other Shi‘i, Christian and Sunni leaders. The idea was to establish a 
branch of al-Sawda’s party in the area as many Shi'is in south Lebanon seemed 
to have lost all hope of any improvement in their situation. 102 But neither the 
independent “confessional” party of BazzI, Rida and Dahir, nor the “national” 
party of al-Sawda could shake the dominance of the established Shi‘i elites, 
powerfully entrenched as they were in the same state institutions that had 
fostered their rise. 

Finally, to what extent the return to “confessionalism” as ushered in by the 
French in 1936 meant that the elites of all Lebanon’s communities turned to 
exploiting real or even invented “grievances” is exemplified by the behavior of 
the Greek Catholic and Greek Orthodox leaders. Unlike the Shi'is, the elites of 
both these communities had for more than two centuries benefited from the 
economic and cultural penetration by the West into the Middle East. During 
the 1920s merchants and intellectuals belonging to the two communities 
found easier access to the political and administrative institution of the state 
than their Shi‘i, Druze or Sunni counterparts. But here, too, the “confessional” 
representatives began complaining after 1936 of the “discrimination” against 
their correligionists when it came to government jobs. On 6 April 1937, 
Maximos Saygh, the Greek Catholic archbishop, protested that “[d]ans un 
pays comme le notre ou un traite Franco-Libanais et une constitution 
prevoient et exigent que les fonctions publiques soient reparties avec equite et 
justice,” the Greek Catholics could not tolerate the disproportional 
distribution of posts which showed a clear bias against their community. 103 
One of Saygh’s many complaints indirectly showed how the “confessional” 
regime of 1936 had made it impossible for “non-confessional” forces to be 
successful in halting “la vague de confessionalisme.” If, as Saygh observed, 
“[pjlusieurs voix se sont elevees, ces derniers temps, en faveur d’une repartition 
proportionnelle dans fonctions publiques entre les differentes communautes,” 
the government had justified its “confessional” distribution of posts on the 
pretext that “il devenait impossible de gouverner sans une separation definitive 
entre le spirituel et le temporel.” Now Saygh found that even though he 
supported an appointments policy based only on a person’s merit, he had to 
contradict his “verites” and present a complaint 
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au nom de la communaute et en faveur d’une repartition confessionnelle ... 
precisement parce que ces verites ont ete meconnus et que le systeme de no¬ 
mination et d’avancement suivi par le gouvernement ne s’est inspire ni du souci 
de la competence individuelle ni de la representation confessionnelle . 104 

Saygh’s solution for a fair appointments policy combined clan and confessional 
elements: 

La politique de clan qui a preside jusqu’a present a tous les mouvements judi- 
ciares ou administratifs, nous a donne le spectacle de trop d’injustices pour ne 
pas elever notre voix en faveur d’un moindre mal qui d’ailleurs cadre parfaite- 
ment avec l’esprit de nos institutions politique actuelles . 105 

Saygh did not accept the statistics the government had provided about the 
proportional distribudon of state posts among the communities, as “ces 
stadstiques ne donnent aucune garande de sincerite.” 106 

Precisely to illustrate the “discrimination” their community, too, suffered, 
the archbishop and other “representatives” of the Greek Orthodox regularly 
included in their complaints statistical tables they themselves had produced. 107 
When other communal “representatives” followed suit, al-Ahdab’s first 1937 
Cabinet countered by publisheding “official” statistics of the distribution of 
posts. The arrival in Beirut of the new High Commissioner, Gabriel Puaux, in 
January 1939, some Lebanese leaders thought, could mean the turning of a new 
leaf, offering hope that the “mistakes” of the relatively long regime of de Martel 
would be corrected. Soon after, Bshara al-Khuri suggested in the Chamber that 
the deputies publish a declaration expressing their confidence in France as the 
“defender” of the Lebanese republic, which they all accepted. 108 One senses that 
up to the outbreak of the second world war, the established Lebanese elites 
simply decided to play a waiting game before resuming their “confessional” 
demands for their “fair” share in the state apparatus. However, on 1 September 
Hitler walked his troops into Poland, and three weeks later, declaring a state of 
emergency, Puaux suspended the Constitution and dispersed both the Cabinet 
and the Chamber. Decree No. 246/LR retained the presidency of Edde, but 
placed full executive powers in the hands of a secretary of state assisted by a 
French adviser and a council of senior officials. 109 Simultaneously, Puaux 
circulated an outline of how he intended to reform the economy and 
administration. According to the American consul, Puaux stressed that for his 
reforms to be successful, it was “more than ever important that delays be 
avoided and that political jealousies and party strife be forgotten.” That the 
appointment of ‘Abdalla Bayhum as secretary of state “ha[d] been welcomed by 
Moslems and Christians alike, with the exception of President Edde himself and 
a few of his more ardent supporters,” seemed to be a step in that direction. 110 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


Most of us do not want to or need to go back to the 1880s to explain what was 
troubling the world in the 1980s or 1990s. And yet the world of the late 
twentieth century is still shaped by the bourgeois century, and in particular by 
the Age of Empire ... Shaped in the literal sense ... The last important statesmen 
or national leaders who had been adults in 1914 died in the 1970s ... But more 
significantly, today’s world was shaped by what one might call the historical 
landscape left behind by the Age of Empire and its collapse. 

Eric Hobsbawm, The Age of Empire, 1875-1914, p. 336. 


Enter the British 

The new administration put in place by Puaux’ regime of “reform” was to be 
provisional and, as the High Commissioner himself phrased it, “will be free 
from partisanship and political intrigue.” 1 It did not take long for the Maronite 
Patriarchate to remind Puaux of the importance of “la part qui doit revenir aux 
Maronites ... a la confidance des Autorites,” when it came to maintaining the 
status quo in Lebanon, i.e., of the “confessional” balance of power. This meant, 
in particular, that “etant donne que le Secretaire General est musulman, la 
Direction de l’interieur ne peut etre confiee qu’aux Maronites.” 2 

Quite soon Puaux also received four petitions from Lebanese notables in 
Beirut expressing thanks for Puaux’ attempt to cut back on state expenditure 
and for the appointment of Abdalla Bayhum as secretary of state. As the text of 
all four petitions was identical they may well have had one and the same source. 
The petitions hoped for an end to “ al-mahsubiyya (the patron-client system) and 
the spirit of anarchy which had prevailed among the representatives of the 
people, who had shown no respect for the public interest by introducing into 
the government apparatus a great number of unqualified civil servants and 
officials.” The majority of the petitioners were Sunnis from Beirut for whom 
‘Abdalla Bayhum’s appointment as secretary of state equalled that of ra’is al- 
dawla (head of state) in significance. 3 

Economic measures Puaux’ introduced were intended to get control of the 
major industries, stabilize prices and secure an adequate supply of foodstuffs for 
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the population. None of these moves did much to ease the economic hardship 
the war was causing in Syria and Lebanon but news of military developments in 
Europe held back la vague de confessionalisme among the Lebanese elites. In June 
1940 France fell to the Germans, with Marshal Petain’s request for an armistice 
inaugurating the Vichy government. Because he did not see eye to eye with 
Vichy, Puaux was recalled in November, to be replaced, on 16 December, by 
General Henri Dentz, a loyal Vichy follower. Meanwhile, early January 1941 
saw the first demonstrations against food shortages in Damascus and Allepo 
which in March spread to Beirut, Tripoli and Sidon, and which Dentz 
attempted, without success, to suppress by force. Dentz then forced President 
Edde and his secretary of state to resign, replacing them with a new 
administration of a head of state and four under-secretaries. Alfred Naqqash, a 
Maronite judge and writer, became the new head of state—probably through 
the influence of the Jesuits, as Bshara al-Khuri claims. Naqqash was supported 
by Ahmad al-Da uq, a leading Sunni figure, as prime minister, Philipe Khuri, a 
young Greek Catholic judge, as minister of Education, and Fu’ad ‘Usayran, a 
Shi‘i doctor, as minister of Health and Economics. 4 

By March, the British army in the Levant were preparing for military 
intervention in Syria and Lebanon in order to remove the Vichy administration 
and prevent both from being occupied by Germany. The British coordinated 
their actions with General Charles de Gaulle and his representative in the 
Levant, George Catroux, a relationship that would be fraught with friction. On 
19 March, British military headquarter in Cairo imposed a full economic 
blockade on Syria and Lebanon. 5 By the end of the month sections of the Syrian 
and Lebanese urban populations there were suffering growing food shortages. 
For the British consul, it was these economic and political factors that explained 
Dentz’ move to appoint the new administration: “[A] riot took place in Beirut 
on April 1st after a crowd of Moslem women had demonstrated before the 
Municipality as a result of shortage of native bread; there was one death and 
several injuries.” How grave the situation had become for the Lebanese could be 
gauged from the fact that the Maronite Kata’ ib (Phalanges Lebanaises) and the 
Sunni Najada “had joined forces ... with the encouragement of the Jesuits and 
the Lebanese President.” 6 

Through their common action, the Kata’ib and the Najada succeeded in 
mobilizing Christian as well as Muslim inhabitants in protest against the food 
shortages and “French policy.” The strike that began on 1 April turned two days 
later into violent demonstrations. Describing the anti-French atmosphere, 
which clearly had taken it by surprise, the Surete Generale mentions rumors 
circulating in Beirut to the effect that the French authorities had been 
responsible for the “fiasco” of the bread shortages because they had been 
shipping food products from Lebanon and Syria to France. 7 The Lebanese 
officials responsible for food supplies were accused of being marionnettes in the 
hand of the High Commission, while inhabitants of the Sunni al-Basta quarter 
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expressed pro-German sentiments: “Nous ne voulons ni Monsieur, ni Mister, 
nous voulons Abouna Hitler.” 8 Moreover, Luis Baz, of the Kata’ib, and Jamil 
Makkawl, of the Najada, organized a gathering of hundreds of Christians and 
Muslims to protest against French policy in Lebanon. 9 

In addition to Kataib-Najada cooperation, a joint committee of Christian 
and Muslim students, formed to deal with the bread crisis, published a leaflet on 
11 April, deploring the weakness of the “nation,” and the negligence of the 
authorities that was at the bottom of it. Only through “national consciousness” 
could Lebanon reach a point where other nations and states would accept “us as 
a nation.” Significantly, as so often when Christians and Muslims acted 
together, they did not qualify “nation” further as either Lebanese or Arab. 10 Not 
surprisingly, the changing political tide seemed to augur well for those political 
parties and organizations who from 1933 to 1936 had stood for Syrianism or 
Arabism, i.e., unity among Christians and Muslims in Lebanon. In addition to 
the Syrian Popular Party (PPS), the League of National Action (LNA) stepped 
up its “non-confessional” activities. Led by the Druze intellectual All Nasir al- 
Dln, the LNA gained some success when it mobilized Christians and Muslims 
in Beirut against the “harsh” measures the French had taken to quell the 
“hunger demonstrations.” The Surete Generale followed closely the activities of 
Nasir al-Dln, who stressed that only “non-confessional” Arab nationalism could 
wrest Lebanon from the French and who saw the “bread crisis” as a “catalyst” 
for uniting all Lebanese under the banner of “Arab-nationalism.” Nasir al-Dln 
called upon Christian and Muslim figures such as Anls al-Sghayr, As‘ad Harlz, 
Ahmad al-Da uq, Qustantln YannI, Muhammad All Bayhum and others to 
establish what he called a “National Committee of Beirut” to deal with the crisis 
thrown up by the “food shortage.” 11 


Frustration among the Druzes 

On the other hand, in al-Shuf the crisis threatened to provoke “confessional” 
conflict between Druzes and Christians. The Surete Generale’s reports quoted 
“Druze frustration” at having been excluded from the new administration 
established by Dentz, but as they relied on Christian informers, the resulting 
picture is obviously one-sided: 

Des agitateurs, des franchophobes travaillent nuit et jour a mettre dans la tete 
des gens simples et credules l’idee que la France nous arrache notre ble ... Parmi 
ces agitateurs deux prototypes sont a signalers: le nomme Ahmad Salman Abou 
Chacra, ex-chasseur libanais resilie du service pour battu un officier, et le nomme 
Hossein Mahmoud Abou Chacra qui a prit part a la Revolution de 1925 [The 
two were going from village to village in al-Shuf and Biqa 1 ,] executant leur 
propagande anti-mandataire poussant les ... villageois a l’insurrection. 12 
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Druze agitation in al-Shuf in April 1941 was undoubtedly real, the culminadon 
of the frustration the Druze elites and intellectuals had felt ever since the 1920s 
when their role in political life had become marginal, only to pick up again in 
the second half of the 1940s. 

On 1 August 1940, the then adviser to the Lebanese secretary of state, E. 
Schoffler, sent Puaux a report he had asked Pierre Brat, delegue-adjoint of the 
High Commissioner to the Lebanese state, to submit on the political situation 
in the Druze area of al-Shuf. 13 Its tone typical of the way France’s Mandatory 
officials, its so-called “experts,” approached the region, Brat’s report may serve 
as another example of the kind of “information” the French were basing their 
policies on. In his introduction, Brat writes: 

Dans les delicates circonstances du moment, la question des Druzes du Chouf 
retient a juste titre l’attention des autorites responsables. De l’attitude de cette 
communaute, dont on connait le penchant pour Faction violente menee en 
secret, depend dans une mesure importante le maintien de la securite au Liban. 14 

The Druze elites could be divided into two clans or factions; the Yazbakl and 
the Junblatl, who had been leading the Druzes for the last two centuries of 
Ottoman period. The Yazbakl faction comprised the families ‘Imad of Baruk, 
Ahd al-Malik of Btatir, and Talhuq of Alay, while the Junblatl comprised the 
families Junblat of Mukhtara and Abu Nakad of ‘Bay, and such second-rank 
families as ‘Id of ‘Ayn Zhalta. The amirs of Arslan of Shuaifat were placed “[A] 
tecart de ces deux clans. "Although traditionally the Junblats favored the British, 
from 1920 they had shifted their support to the French. Until the Mandate, two 
chiefs had led the Junblats, Fu’ad, the husband of Nazira (who would lead the 
faction until the end of the Mandate), and ‘All, father of Hikmat (who was to 
serve in several Lebanese governments). Referring to sit (Madame) Nazira, Brat 
claims: 

On a beacoup exagere le role et Finfluence de Mme Jounblatt. Ses sentiments 
francophiles ne sont pas en cause ... Mme Jounblatt compte un certain nombre 
de partisans, mais encore d’avantage d’adversaires surtout chez les notables qui la 
critiquent pour la place qu’elle s’arroge et la jalousant pour les attentions dont 
elle est l’objet. 15 

Although women had played a part in the history of the community, Druze 
adherence to tradition meant that Nazira had to limit her activities to local 
politics. Her son Kamal, who after 1947 became one of the leading figures of 
the Lebanese elites, Brat described as “[un] jeune homme d’une vingtaine 
d’annees, etudiant en droit a Beyrouth, semble avoir peu du gout pour la 
politique et observe une attitude efface.” Mme. Nazira herself apparently was 
preventing her son and Hikmat from leading the Junblat faction, i.e., the 
Mukhtara branch. The Junblat family had another branch in Bramiya near 
Sidon, led by Rashid and ‘Izzat, who “detestent cordialement Mme. Nazira.” 16 
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While Brat ranked the Junblat leaders among the francophiles, he defined the 
Arslan family as problematic, primarily because of two of its members, Shaklb 
and ‘Add Arslan. The Arslan family had six amirs-. (1) Sami, who abstained from 
politics; (2) Tawflq, mainly preoccupied with retaining his post in the 
administration and looking after his “personal interests” and those of his son, 
Majid, who in the late 1930s became the most active Arslan leader in Lebanese 
politics; (3) Amin, uncle of Tawflq, an Arab-nationalist and “publiciste 
violemment francophobe”; (4) Amin Mustafa, “fatigue a tous egards, est devenu 
inoffensif’; (5) Shaklb, son of Mahmud, who before the first world war had been 
the governor of al-Shuf. Shaklb had enjoyed good relations with the Ottomans 
and the Germans, but since the establishment of the Mandate had made his 
home in Europe, preaching pan-Arabism and pan-Islamism and through his 
ideas and prestige exerting great influence among the Druzes; (6) ‘Add, who like 
his brother Shaklb had lived abroad, and propagated the same cause. He had 
returned to Lebanon the year before (1939). According to Brat, the Arslan 
faction had become the most powerful among the Druze thanks to its active 
leaders, although Nazira preserved strong influence in the south of al-Shuf. 17 

Each Druze faction, Brat continued, “dispose d’une clientele fidele et en 
quelque sorte permanente, recrutes surtout parmi le petit peuple, paysans 
attaches de pere en fils a leur seigneurs et qui reqoivent aide et protection.” In 
each Druze village all small and secondary families had their affiliation to either 
of the two main opposing factions. Because the leaders of the factions 
completely dominated Druze affairs, the influence of mashyakhat al-‘aql (the 
religious leaders) was limited to “leur entourage immediat,” and equally divided 
into two factions: Sheikh Husayn Tail 1 was supported by the Junblats and 
Sheikh Husayn Hamada by the Yazbaks. When Brat concludes with advice on 
“effective” treatment of the Druzes: (“Pour etre vraiment realiste, efficace et 
respecte, il importe quelle (the French administration) tienne la balance egale 
entre les differents clans”), he simply reasserts French policy, which since 1920 
had centered on these “traditional” elites. 18 

In effect, since 1860 the Druze factions had been reconfigured by various 
factors and along different lines, the full scope of which is too intricate to be 
traced here. Briefly, the ‘Imad family, which for centuries had led the Yazbakl 
faction, at one point lost its position to the Arslans whose foremost figures made 
up the leadership of the new Yazbakl faction which then produced the first 
generation of intellectuals, such as Shaklb and ‘Adil Arslan, eminently equipped 
to propagate Arab nationalism among the Druzes. Like the two branches of the 
Shi‘i Zayn family—that of Ahmad ‘Arif who favored Arab nationalism and 
cooperation with other Muslim sects, and the other of Yusuf Zayn, who 
collaborated with the Mandate as representative of his Shi‘i faction within the 
Lebanese state—the Arslans had two branches which led the faction. One was 
that of the two brothers Fuad and Tawflq, who since 1920 had promoted 
collaboration with the Mandate and the Lebanese Christian elites, the other that 
of Shaklb and ‘Adil. The anti-colonial stance and activities of the latter two 
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convinced many Druze intellectuals to adopt Arab nationalism, especially as the 
movement saw the Druze community as one of the several madhahib (sects) that 
made up the Muslim umma. The significance of the two Arslan branches 
enabled the family to consolidate its leadership of the Yazbakl faction when 
‘Imad, Talhuq, ‘Abd al-Malik and Abu Nakad could no longer keep up the 
competition with the powerful Junblat family. 19 


Druze Elites: Between Particularism and Arabism 

Following France’s defeat by Germany, frustrated Druze elites and intellectuals 
hoped that the end of French rule in Syria and Lebanon might also be near, and 
al-Shuf became fertile soil for various forms of Arab nationalist “propaganda” 
not likely to leave the Mandatory authorities unperturbed. Shaklb and ‘Add 
Arslan and ‘Arif al-Nakadl were allegedly behind the idea of a pan-Arab 
confederation led by a FFashemite king, while names were given of other people 
from al-Manasif area who were involved. Bashir al-Nakadl from Dayr Baba, 
Sulayman Fayad from Bshatfln, Faris Mas'ud Dau and ‘All Milhim Dau from 
Dayr Kushl as the chief organizers of “agents fixes operant dans le Chouf,” who 
were also listed by name. Moreover, in mid-August there had been a meeting in 
the village of Baruk to recruit people to the movement. FFere the main 
participants had been amir Amin Mustafa Arslan, the consul of ‘Iraq, Dr Yusuf 
Rawda, a Sunni from Beirut, Arab nationalists from Hama, Sheikh Farhan Abu 
‘Ulwan from Baruk, and Bashir al-Nakadl. 20 

In one of the leaflets they distributed in the Druze areas in August 1940, 21 
this group of Druze Arabists called upon all “Arabs” to adopt a common stance in 
their “struggle for Arab unity,” though not before setting out their ideological 
differences with the PPS: “Certains du parti populaire syrien ont distribue au 
peuple syro-libanais des tracts que 1’opinion arabe a desapprouve en raison de 
leur theorie confuse et veneneuse qui donne a chaque adepte une couleur 
differente de qelle d’autre, ge qui a suscite un doute chez les sages et devoues.” 
The leaflet goes on to “refute the veil” that the members of PPS “veulent jeter sur 
les yeux, pretextant une analyse scientifique” of nationalism. Instead, “historical 
and cultural” arguments are brought in to “prove” the Arabism of all Syro- 
Lebanese inhabitants, in an effort to persuade their target audience that the new 
circumstances created by the war have given the Arab nation the opportunity to 
close ranks and unify: “Cette nation prete a se lever, travaillant pour son 
independance et sa souverainite prendra sa place haute parmi les nations vivantes 
... Notre situation et nos circonstances nous portent a considerer les etrangers 
(British, French and Germans) sous le meme angle ne donnant de preference a 
Fun d’eux que pour ge qu’il presente en comprehension a notre cause.” 22 

None of the leaders of this group of Arab nationalists openly stated to which 
side in the war they were leaning, but French reports claimed that when ‘Add 
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Arslan visited Kafr Nabrakh to meet Sheikh Farhan ‘Imad, the villagers had 
welcomed him with an anti-French demonstration accompanied by muhawraba 
(a kind of collective songs) in praise of the Germans. Despite contradictory bits 
of information about ‘Add Arslan’s reaction and the people involved, 23 the 
French decided to dismiss Mustafa Abu Ghanim as mukhtdr of the village. 24 As 
we already saw, by the end of 1940, both the PPS and the LNA were competing 
for membership among the Druzes, exploiting the situation created by the 
armistice agreement between Germany and Vichy and by the food crisis in the 
country. While the LNA was losing followers in B'aqlln to the PPS, it made up 
for this by winning forces in al-Manasif. By now, competition between the two 
parties had all the features of the traditional Junblat-Yazbak divide. 25 However, 
when at the beginning of 1941 the food shortage became ever more grave, the 
parties and factions temporarily set aside their political dispute. 26 

The food crisis, together with the fact that Dentz’s administrative “reform” 
had excluded the Druzes from being represented in Naqqash’s government, 
united almost all Druze factions in their protests against the new government. 
In response to a call by Dr. Farid Zayn al-Dln and Qahtan Hamada, hundreds 
of Druze members of the PPS held a protest meeting, on 9 April 1941, 
denouncing French policy in Lebanon in general and the exclusion of Druze 
representation in the government in particular. 27 Impressed, the British consul 
wrote on 12 April: “The Druze community, which is larger than the Greek 
Catholic, is up in arms at the lack of a Druze member (in Naqqash’s 
Government); on this point being united for the first time for years, and a 
Druze member may be added.” 28 

Apparently prompted by Majid Arslan, who had his eyes on a seat in 
government, the issue of a “Druze minister” fired the imagination of the elites 
and ordinary Druzes alike, as indicated by a leaflet distributed in al-Shuf around 
this time: “O beni Maaruf (synonym for the Druzes), l’histoire de ce pays a ete 
ecrite par le gloire et le sang de vos peres qui n’ont jamais accepte la honte et 
l’humilation et qui n’ont pardonne a aucun de qeux qui voulu s’opposer a eux.” 
Only the resolution and unity of “une grande communaute glorieuse de son 
passe, se son role, de son present et des ses hommes” could force the authorities 
to take account of “Druze demand.” 29 Another leaflets was exhorting the Druzes 
by reminding them that they “ont ecrit 1’histoire de qe pays avec leurs epees et 
leur sang” and that they “ne pouvaient pas admittre la soumission.” 30 That 
Majid Arslan was using Druze mobilization to his own advantage is reflected in 
several petitions sent to Dentz between 17 and 21 April by notables from the 
Arslan faction which all demanded the inclusion of a Druze minister in the 
government. 31 Druze “agitation” reached its peak on 21 April when a Druze 
delegation led by ‘Add and Majid Arslan, Hamdan Hamdan and Fayz Mukarim 
went to Beirut to meet General Arlabosse, the French officer who was advising 
the Naqqash government, while simultaneously about 8,000 Druze demon¬ 
strators from al-Shuf converged on Beirut. 32 In an unsuccessful attempt to put 
further pressure on Arlabosse, the Druze delegation visited Shaflq al-Halabl, a 
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newly appointed Druze administrator in the Beirut municipality, asking him to 
resign as an act of protest. 33 

Given the proportion of the Druze population, the Druzes were informed, 
their demands—to increase the number of the Druze deputies to five and to 
have a Druze minister included in the government—were rejected. 34 Moreover, 
the French saw ‘Add Arslan as the chief “instigator of the Druze delegation.” To 
be able to speak for all Druzes and not just his own faction, ‘Add Arslan had 
tried, without success, to include Hikmat Junblat in his delegation. Also, to 
prevent the Druze “agitation” from being seen as a threat to Maronite-Druze 
relations ‘Add Arslan had paid a visit to Bkirki, on 19 April, to discuss the 
implications of the wartime circumstances for the future of Lebanon with 
Patriarch ‘Arlda: “ [I]l a expose que les circonstences internationales allaient 
certainement amener une revision du statut de pays arabes et que le sort du 
Liban serait en jeu a la fin de qette guerre.” Add Arslan told the Patriarch that 
he was willing to see Lebanon as an independent state with special relations with 
Syria. ‘Arlda responded by saying he would support special “economic relations 
with Syria.” However, ‘Add Arslan’s clan interest surfaced clearly when in a 
subsequent meeting with Mgr. ‘Abdalla al-Khuri he expressed his frustration 
with the way the French had neglected the Arslan clan: 

Les Fran^ais ... n’ont cesse de negliger les Arslan et de meconnaitre leur situ¬ 
ation preponderante dans le monde Druze, tandis que les Djounblat ... etaient 
l’objet de toutes leurs prevenances. Aucun Haut Commissaire, aucun General 
n’est arrive au Liban sans aller rendre visite a Mme Nazira ... La mesure prise 
recemment au sujet de l’emir Rafik Arslan, auquel les fonctions de Directeur de 
l’Economie Nationale ont ete retirees du mauvais vouloir des Fran^cais a l’egard 
de la famille. 35 

Finally, the High Commissioner was informed that, as it was easy to fanaticize 
(“facile a fanatisef) them, “dissatisfaction” among the Druzes in the areas of al- 
Shuf and al-Matn could turn into a real threat to public order—there had 
already been one armed attack against the guards at al-Shuf prison. 36 

On 21 April, more demonstrations against the French and attacks on their 
military forces took place in several places. Led by Faris Salim al-Masrl, and 
Sharif Abu Raslan, about 1,000 Druzes demonstrated in Qarnail against the 
French Mandate, clamoring that the time had come to get rid of the hegemony 
the French had held in Lebanon since 1860: “L’heure est venue, la Tyrannie 
franqaise arrive a sa fin. Rien ne nous empeche d’etre independant. Malheur a la 
France, Fan 1860 est devant nous ... demain la France sera jetee a la Mer.” 37 
That same day two gendarmes were injured by Druze gunfire in Kfarhlm, while 
about 300 armed Druzes had been spotted in a forest near Dayr al-Qamar. 38 
Regular troops were sent to Kfarhlm on 22 April while the delegate of the High 
Commissioner hurried to B'aqlln in an attempt to calm the situation. When the 
Druze reaction was negative, 300 armed people blocked the road at Damur near 
the coast. 39 A total of 600 demonstrators marched in the city of ‘Alay in protest 
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against Mandatory rule, 40 while on the Beirut-Damascus road a number of 
“confessional” incidents had taken place in which two Christians and six Druzes 
had been injured. 41 

Assessing the impact the Druze “agitation” was having on the general 
political situation in Lebanon, the Surete Generale reported on 24 April that the 
Maronite faction of Bshara al-Khuri was apparently exploiting the situation in 
its rivalry with Edde’s faction as Kamil Sharnun (Camil Chamoun) and Sheikh 
Farid al-Khazin “ont ete charge de voir l’Emir Adel (Arslan) pour 1’assurer de 
1’accord et de 1’appui de leur parti dans la lutte contre le governement. Pour de 
cet appui, 1’Emir Adel s’est empresse de reunir les leaders Druzes,” i.e., Majid 
Arslan, Hikmat Junblat, Sami and Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Malik and others. On the 
other hand, Muslim leaders also could profit from and thus encouraged Druze 
“agitation”: “Ils s’y interessent particulierement par suite d’une propagande 
entreprise par l’Emir Adel en vue d’englober l’element druze dans l’entite 
musulmane.” ‘Adil Arslan’s objectives were explained along the same lines: “1-) 
Fortifier le Bloc Mahometan (the Muslim Bloc) de la politique panarabe par 
1’adjonction des druzes hostiles a la puissance mandataire. 2-) Annihiler 1’activite 
des druzes pro-anglais.” 42 

As almost all French reports claim that the Druze “agitation” was provoked 
by the issue of wanting a Druze minister in the government and reduced it to 
the Druzes as a group being “facile a fanatiser ” one could well ask why the 
absence of a Druze minister in the various government before 1941 had never 
seemed to bother them much. Of greater impact on many Druze than the issue 
of a Druze minister may well have been France’s defeat in the war. Significantly, 
‘Adil Arslan stepped up his political activities in April 1941, and ‘All Nasir al- 
Dln began uniting the Arab nationalist forces in Lebanon against the French 
Mandate. When the demonstrators at Qarnail happily anticipated that France 
sera jetce a la mer, their slogans reflected the general mood in the Druze areas. 
Qarnail was a stronghold of Nasir al-Dln’s LNA and the site of the League’s first 
conference in 1933. Inspired by the position Nasir al-Dln and ‘Adil Arslan were 
taking up, leaflets distributed throughout the Druze areas called for full 
independence and the delegitimization of the French Mandate. One leaflet, 
addressed to French Mandatory officials, runs: 

We know that you no longer have any right to this title (of Mandatory officials) 
under international law ... Because the League of Nations has collapsed... (as a 
result) of the military victory of the League’s enemies and the establishment of 
their order ..., French control of the Mandate in Lebanon is considered to be 
abolished and without legitimacy, and consequently the nation under the Ma¬ 
ndate has become the possessor of the right to direct its affairs. We know, too, 
that the time is ripe for us to achieve our self-determination ... but, as dictated 
by our Arab ethics, we deem it shameful to hurt the French in their current 
situation and so consider them our guests ... Similarly, you (the French) have to 
recognize the reality and to declare the full independence of the country without 
delay and condition.” 43 
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From the end of April until June 1941, French official reports give the 
impression that the demand for a Druze minister had been set aside, as the 
Druze “agitation” was channeled toward insurrection, if not “confessional” 
strife, between Maronites and Druzes, as two Druzes from the village of Qubay 
in al-Matn had already been killed and several others injured by armed 
Christians. 44 Convinced that the French had a clear interest in stirring up 
Maronite-Druze friction, ‘All Nasir al-Dln hastened, on 30 April, to mobilize 
his colleagues, Fahlm al-Khuri, Qustantln YannI (two Christian Arabists) and 
Muhammad ‘Ali Baydun (Muslim) in an effort to pre-empt any “conspiracy” in 
that direction. The four signed a leaflet calling for calm and cooperation 
between the Lebanese communities in their “struggle” for independence. 45 
Another leaflet, distributed at the beginning of May, significantly called for 
Tunion sans distinction de religions.” 46 

As the French continued to speculate whether the Druzes indeed would 
attack Christians or were arming themselves, 47 the incidents in which the two 
Druzes had been killed and several others injured did not set off “confessional 
strife.” From the end of May the subject highest on the agenda of the Druze 
elites was which stance they ought to take up vis-a-vis the two camps locked in a 
war the outcome of which could determine the future of Lebanon and the other 
Arab countries. In an attempt to abort the possibility of Druze collaboration 
with the British—who were preparing to oust the Vichy forces from Syria and 
Lebanon—Sheikh al-‘Aql Husayn Hamada at the end of May called together 
“une grande reunion” of Druze religious sheikhs and notables from Lebanon 
and Syria. 48 This obvious gesture toward Vichy was probably “inspired” by 
Dentz, who realized that in the approaching military attack against Syria and 
Lebanon by the British the Druzes would play a not insignificant part. 49 The 
“gesture” failed to create a common stance: instead three tendencies emerged. 
Hasan al-Atrash and Rashid Hamdan came to “plaider la cause anglaise” while 
the Arslans and others, mostly young members of the PPS, came to defend 
“franchement la cause allemande.” Sheikh Hamada then planned another 
general Druze conference in Rashayia. 50 But, on 8 June, when the British 
launched their operation against the Vichy forces in Syria and Lebanon, taking 
part in the attack was a Druze Legion that had been set up by Edward Spears, 
the British officer whom Churchill had assigned in March a “mission” of 
cooperation between Great Britain and Free France. 51 By 14 July all of Syria 
and Lebanon had been occupied by the British and the Free French forces. 52 


France vs. Britain 

On 8 June, simultaneously with the British-Free French offensive, the British, 
through their ambassador in Cairo, declared that Britain would guarantee the 
independence of Syria and Lebanon while British aircraft dropped copies of a 
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leaflet over the main cities in Syria and Lebanon in which General Catroux 
declared he abolished the Mandate and promised independence for the peoples 
of both countries: 

Syriens Libanais! A l’heure ou les forces de la France libre, unies aux forces de la 
Grand-Bretagne, sont alliee, penetrant sur votre territoire, je declare assumer les 
pouvoires, les responsabilites et les devoirs du representant de la France au 
Levant ... En agissant comme tel, j’abolis le Mandat et je vous proclame libres et 
independants. Vous etes done desormais des peuples souverains et independants 
et vous pourrez, soit vous constituer en deux Etats distincts, soit vous rassembler 
en un seul Etat. 53 

Catroux had little difficulty in replacing Vichy with Free French officials and 
transferring power to de Gaulle, but both Frenchmen had to recognize that 
France was no longer alone in deciding Syro-Lebanese affairs. Both Syria and 
Lebanon were now subordinated to the “colonial” politics of the French and the 
British and their rather different agendas for the Levant. In many respects the 
latter were set by the two main actors, Spears and Catroux, personal rivalry 
between the two further complicating matters. Important for our purposes is 
especially the different attitudes Spears and Catroux adopted toward the 
“independence” of Lebanon and the impact competition between them had on 
the political behavior and activities of the Lebanese elites. 

On 27 September 1941 Catroux proclaimed “formal” independence for 
Syria, as promised, but then appeared in no hurry to do the same in regard to 
Lebanon, where he retained Naqqash’s government. This was because—as al- 
Khuri alleges de Gaulle had told him personally during his visit to Beirut at the 
beginning of September—de Gaulle preferred as a prelude to “independence” 
first to restore constitutional life so as to unite all Lebanese leaders, notably al- 
Khuri and Edde, in their stance toward the political future of the country. 54 
Catroux later wrote that, in 1941, he had wanted to prevent a renewal of the 
rivalry between al-Khuri and Edde, which he realized placed an obstacle in the 
way of normal political life. 55 For the British, delay in the proclamation of 
Lebanon’s “independence” meant that the Free French were reneging on the 
obligations de Gaulle had undertaken in his agreements with the British before 
and after the occupation of Syria and Lebanon. 56 British impatience led them to 
turn to the United States, as the American consul reports about twenty days 
before the formal French proclamation of Lebanon’s independence finally came 
through on 26 November 1941: 

[T]he British Embassy here (Beirut) recently gave oral expression to the hope of 
the British government that [the US] would formally recognize the independence 
of Syria, for reason that our recognition would strengthen the position of Great 
Britain and her allies in the Arab countries and would [have a] stabilizing effect in 
the Near East generally ... Apparently similar considerations would apply with at 
least equal force to the question of [US] recognition of the independence of the 
Lebanon which presumably will be proclaimed in the near future. 57 
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Exasperation with the French also comes out clearly in a 22-page memorandum 
Spears wrote in 1954, about his “mission” in Syria and Lebanon. Spears makes 
no bones about his reservations vis-a-vis the way de Gaulle was behaving: 

[F]ew are those to tell the tale of the way in which De Gaulle and the French 
misused their position and consistently thwarted the war effort in the Levant, 
and jeopardized the position of the Allies in the Arab world ... Fie became set on 
the idea of obtaining power and this to him became more important than 
winning the war itself ... I was completely convinced that if Germany once 
gained a firm footing in Syria [i.e., also Lebanon], the war would indeed be lost, 
for we should have been cut off from Russia and we should not have been able to 
apply to her ... I have said.. .that De Gaulle was very good at obtaining promises 
beforehand and he set about obtaining every sort of guarantee from the British 
concerning their future action in Syria [and Lebanon], They, always reluctant to 
seem to take advantage of France’s weakness, complied willingly enough, but the 
way in which De Gaulle used promises and undertakings was to prove later a 
cause of great difficulties ... As soon as he came to Syria [and Lebanon] he 
tended to assume the attitude of dictator and a sovereign to his States. This was 
popular neither with the English nor with the Arabs. 58 

As a formal proclamation of independence was urgent so as to win more support 
in Lebanon and the Arab world as a whole, from September 1941 Spears and 
other British officials intensified “pressure” on the French to live up to their 
promise. According to the American consul, this “pressure” Catroux and other 
French officials interpreted as a British attempt to harm French interests: 

So long as the Free French suspected the British of intriguing and of wishing to 
harm French interests it would be difficult to bring about the whole-hearted 
cooperation which the security of Syria [and Lebanon] demanded ... [This] was 
encouraging the pro-Axis sympathizers among the natives and was facilitating 
Nazi propaganda. 59 

As an outsider, the American consul at first speculated that the dispute between 
the British and the French was “psychological rather than political” in nature. 60 
But he then learned that Catroux had rejected two principal suggestions the 
British had made regarding the proclamation of Lebanon’s independence: 

One. The Foreign Office had suggested that reference to the treaty of 1936 be 
omitted because the Lebanese did not like it and it had never been ratified by 
France. Catroux presumably under instructions from De Gaulle states that re¬ 
ference to the treaty is necessary because it satisfies Free France and cannot harm 
British interests ... He then explains that France needs the right to station troops 
in the country [which the treaty stipulates] for protection of Christians and other 
minorities in Syria and the Lebanon. Two. The Foreign Office had objected to 
the statement that the Lebanon constituted “a politically and territorially indi¬ 
visible entity whose integrity must be protected against all encroachments.” It 
feared lest an irrevocable fixing of boundaries cause dissatisfaction in Syria and 
disturb the relations between Great Britain and the Arab world. Catroux replied 
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that... [a] compact Lebanon was necessary for the interests of France and useful 
to Britain and other western powers as a bridge-head vis-a-vis the independent 
Muhammedan [Muslim] countries. 61 

At the end of October, Catroux informed Spears that he would give him at least 
eight days notice before issuing his proclamation of Lebanese independence and 
that he intended to appoint Naqqash as president and Ahmad al-Da uq as prime 
minister. 62 The British headquarters in Cairo told Spears that he should ask to 
see the draft of the proclamation before it was issued: “Please ensure that he 
[Catroux] does so, since it is important that we should avoid seeing it only at 
last moment as occurred with the Syrian proclamation.” 63 In the British view, 
Catroux’s appointees were unlikely to gain the support of the Lebanese 
population and “our own objectives, particularly military and economic, may 
not be served.” The British consul in Cairo, Sir Miles Lampson (Lord Killearn), 
wrote to London “I feel ... that the details of the declaration [of independence] 
and selection of personalities should be left for discussion between General 
Catroux and myself.” 64 While he asked Lampson to provide him with the full 
text of Catroux’s proclamation before it was issued, Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden instructed the British officials in the Middle East to make sure that the 
issue of boundaries between Syria and Lebanon would be on the table. In this 
Eden may well have been influenced by Spears. While in the Levant, the latter 
used to consult frequently with British “experts” in Arab affairs, such as George 
Hamilton, Colonel Geoffry Furlonge and other, and had arrived at a position 
which de Gaulle could only define as pro-Arab. 65 To counter France’s 
conception of “Greater Lebanon,” Eden quoted George Antonius’ book, The 
Arab Awakening, so as to show that when French policy had established Greater 
Lebanon in 1920, it had done so by “artificial” means; he added: 

Considerfing] that now that His Majesty’s Government has recognized Syrian 
independence and that a proclamation of Lebanese independence is imminent, 
something should be done regarding the boundary between Syria and the Le¬ 
banon, which is artificial and impossible to defend on historic, ethnological, or 
economic grounds. 66 

On 5 November Lampson sent London the draft of the French proclamation, 
whose paragraph 16 set out the integrity of Greater Lebanon: “Free France 
considers that the Lebanese state is politically and territorially an indivisible 
unit, the integrity of which is to be preserved from all dismemberment” and 
paragraph 17 guaranteed equality: “The Lebanese government will guarantee 
equality of civil and political rights to all her subjects without any distinction,” 
ensuring “a fair distribution among the different elements in the country of the 
high offices of State, and in the general service of the Government.” As for 
relations with Syria, paragraph 18 states that “Free France undertakes to use her 
good offices for examination and setting up of a basis of economic collaboration 
between Syria and the Lebanon.” 67 Because the French and the British could 
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not reach agreement over paragraph 16, the proclamation of independence was 
delayed. The British continued to argue that paragraph 16 would aggravate 
Arab nationalist sentiments, and demanded it be omitted from the declaration; 
“[if] the Free French show signs of being recalcitrant... we should have to make 
it plain that our recognition of the independence ... will contain a reservation 
about this clause.” 68 As Lampson saw it, paragraph 16 enshrined the principle of 
the “Lebanese nationalists” and rendered impossible any “future” negotiations 
for adjustment of Lebanese frontiers with the Syrians: “The latter, of course ... 
are seeking for return of certain territories containing main Moslem populations 
and in particular port of Tripoli.” 69 

The dispute over paragraph 16 again raised the issues of legitimacy that had 
been around since 1919 when the Lebanese delegation to Versailles had claimed 
“la restauration of Greater Lebanon, the integrity of whose territory was then 
reaffirmed by the Franco-Lebanese treaty of 1936 and, most recently, by the 
proclamation of Syrian independence in September 1941. As the French saw it, 
the 1936 treaty had put an end to the question of the frontiers—and a reference 
to this treaty would remove all doubt on this point. 70 On 11 November the 
British, it seems, began retreating from their starting position. 71 Three days later 
the Foreign Ministry informed British officials in the Middle East that a 
compromise had been reached with the French on the text of the proclamation, 
meaning that the British had withdrawn their rejection of the reference to the 
1936 treaty and to the integrity of Lebanon. Spears had been behind the idea 
that “reference to the 1936 treaty would be unwise since its inclusion might give 
rise locally to controversy which it was to our mutual [British and French] 
interest to avoid.” As result of de Gaulle’s insistence “that its inclusion will have 
a better effect in Lebanon than its omission ..., Mr Eden told General de Gaulle 
that we did not wish to press the matter further.” The British attempted in vain 
to have the word “indivisible” deleted from the text of paragraph 16, and now 
accepted “that the boundary question is a contentious issue and that it would 
probably be inopportune to raise it at the present.” 72 However, until 23 
November Spears and Lampson continued dealing with the text, hoping to gain 
the backing of the War Office for amendments that would satisfy their 
minimum reservations. 73 In the end the text of Catroux’ Proclamation as read 
out on 26 November hardly differed from the original draft and Spears 
expressed little satisfaction when he wrote on the evening of 26 November to 
Lampson that “final amendments were made by Catroux [and the] 
Proclamation was duly read as amended at 11 a.m. today.” 74 For Catroux, 
that he had been able to hold his own in the matter and was furthernmore going 
ahead with reappointing Alfred Naqqash as president and Ahmad al-Da uq as 
prime minister, meant that he had shown he could match the British challenge 
and had been successful in preserving some degree of continuity in the 
Mandatory regime. 
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The Game Resumes 

If French and British officials had expected the declaration of Lebanon’s formal 
independence to be greeted with jubilation, they were disappointed. Rather, 
there was a general show of indifference, if not apathy, as Spears reported on the 
day itself: “At the ceremony there were certain notable absentees,” 75 and three 
days later Lampson indicated that “[cjomplete lack of enthusiasm was shown 
during and after the proclamation. The majority of the notables and Christian 
religious leaders were absent from the ceremony.” 76 The American consul is, 
again, more perceptive: “There has been no sign of popular enthusiasm ... On 
the contrary most Lebanese are disappointed with Catroux’s proclamation and 
resent his reference to the treaty of 1936 and other passages indicating that 
France will insist upon a privileged position which may prove incompatible with 
real independence.” Not before long apathy began to turn into active opposition 
because with the proclamation of independence came Catroux’s intention to 
reappoint Naqqash as president. The Maronite patriarch was “particularly bitter 
in his opposition to [Naqqash] whom he considers a creature of the Jesuits even 
though he [himself] is a Maronite.” 77 By early December, Spears was noticing 

considerable political excitement ... throughout, both as regards declaration of 
independence and composition of new ministry to be announced shortly. Op¬ 
position both to France and to Naccache [Naqqash] is tending to centre around 
Maronite Patriarch who is annoyed that General Catroux, after having promised 
to consult him regarding choice of President, did not inform him ... On No¬ 
vember 28 th he sent a prominent Maronite politician to Colonel [Geoffry] 
Furlonge with a message to effect that having renounced the traditional conn¬ 
exion of the Maronites with France he wished to place the Maronite community 
under the protection of Great Britain 78 

During December the Maronite patriarch’s stance became clearer when he 
joined forces with Bshara al-Khuri, whose political ambitions had been blocked 
by the new regime of Catroux. The two began mobilizing zuama from different 
communities whom the new regime had “neglected” and who were ready for 
action. In a letter addressed to the British prime minister, these zuama and 
representatives of the Maronite and Greek Catholic churches protested against 
the “unachieved” independence, and called for effective intervention on the part 
of Great Britian to aid the Lebanese people in their struggle for free elections 
and genuine independence. In addition to Mgr. Mubarak, the Maronite 
archbishop of Beirut, Mgr. Ma'ushl, the Maronite archbishop of Tyre and Mgr. 
Saygh, the Greek Catholic archbishop of Beirut, the zuama signatories 
described themselves as “representatives” of al-Khuri’s Constitutional Bloc, but 
if we look at the list of names, it becomes clear that what had brought them 
together was their frustration at the way the new regime had adversely affected 
them. For example, Majid Arslan, who had stirred up the Druzes at the 
beginning of 1941 in his efforts to get into government, was an active member 
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of the group while Rashid and ‘Izzat Junblat of the Bramiya branch of the 
Junblat family apparently had joined in protest against the inclusion in the new 
cabinet of Hikmat Junblat from the Mukhtara branch. Realizing that the 
cabinet included none of the ‘Usayrans as representing the Shi'is, Najlb and 
‘Adil ‘Usayran had joined in, as had Rashid Baydun, who was seeking a role for 
the nouveaux riches in Shi‘i politics which was still largely dominated by “quasi- 
feudal” zuama such as al-As‘ad. 79 

The Maronite patriarch took the opportunity of Christmas to invite 
“representatives” of all the Lebanese communities to Bkirki to celebrate the feast 
with him and his community and to work out a “common stance” toward the 
situation created by Cartoux’s new regime. As in January 1936, the Bkirki 
meeting turned into another political “festival,” culminating in the Maronite 
patriarch calling for “absolute independence” of Greater Lebanon. The 
resolutions adopted stated that: 

1) The Lebanon must have absolute independence to enable it to shape its own 
destiny with full freedom. 2) The Lebanon must be free to contract treaties with 
foreign powers. 3) The Lebanon must be free to enact constitutional laws 
protecting personal and public liberties and separating the executive authorities 
from the legislative; this to be guaranteed by a freely elected political body 
representing equitably all Lebanese religious communities and regions. 80 

According to al-Khuri, “the national conference” at Bkirki was the result of the 
“opposition” which he and other leaders had been able to build up in their fight 
for the “restoration of the constitutional life” and independence. Al-Khuri 
admits that during the summer “the political situation [had been] in complete 
stagnation.” But Catroux’s nomination of Naqqash as president and Ahmad al- 
Da uq as prime minister had had the inevitable effect of galvanizing the elites. 81 
Spears describes the Bkirki meeting as a “political demonstration” of about 700 
persons, most of them members of the “Constitutional Bloc” from different 
communities. 82 According to the American consul, about 600 persons had 
attended the meeting with Bshara al-Khuri, George Thabit and Khalil Abu 
Jawdl as the main leaders “heading] delegations to the Patriarchate.” The 
resolutions of the meeting in Bkirki “should therefore be read in connection 
with other similar manifestations, notably for example a letter Mr. Riad Solh, a 
Moslem Nationalist leader, addressed to me.” 83 Meant is a memorandum Riyad 
had addressed to Catroux, with copies also sent to the British, the Turkey and 
the Arab states. Although a “lone wolf,” as the British portrayed him, Riyad al- 
Sulh’s protest ran along the same lines as al-Khuri’s criticism of the 
proclamation of Lebanese independence. For al-Sulh, it “does not satisfy the 
national aspiration” as it is no more than “substituting Free France for Vichy 
France.” 84 

In spite of the general indifference, as early as October some of the Lebanese 
elites had already begun exploring what possibilities the anticipated Catroux 
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administration could hold for them, the Shi'is being the most active. At the 
beginning of 1940, a dispute over the nomination of a Shi‘i judge had occupied 
the leaders of the As‘ad, Zayn and ‘Usayran’s factions. 85 Although generally 
documentation of events between March 1940 and September 1941 is scarce, 
the names of actors showing up when factional competition resumed for the 
nomination of Shi‘i ministers and adminstrators in the anticipated Catroux 
regime, suggest that this dispute was still alive. The ‘Usayrans solicited the 
recommendation of the Maronite patriarch for the appointment of Dr. Fu’ad 
‘Usayran as secretary of state for the national economy. 86 When Catroux did not 
respond, the ‘Usayrans mobilized a petition signed by seventeen ‘ ulama , this 
time demanding that Catroux appoint Fu’ad as the Shi‘i minister in the 
forthcoming cabinet. 87 The As‘ads and Zayns also began a campaign to mobilize 
support for candidates from their clan or faction already in October. Aware that 
the Lebanese cabinet would comprise one or, at the most, two Shi‘i ministers, 
one of whom would be Ahmad al-As‘ad, the powerful za‘lm in the Shi‘i 
community, the Zayns and ‘Usayrans appeared united in presenting the 
candidacy of Muhammad Kamil Shuayb al-‘Amill, one of “the most respected 
‘ ulama as a future minister. 88 At the beginning of December when al-Da‘uq’s 
newly formed cabinet indeed returned out to include As‘ad, 89 the rival faction 
was still hoping to promote al-‘Amill as a counterbalance: 

Point n’est besoin de dire que Ahmed Bey El-Assad est beaucoup plus fort que 
ses adversaires. Toutefois, la seule solution a la crise de la communaute chiite de 
Sud, serait l’octroi d’un siege ministeriel au grand maltre [aUAmill]. En effet, la 
partie oppose a [al-As‘ad], a charge bien son Excellence [Elablb Pasha al-S‘ad] 
d’intervenir a cette fin aupres des Autorites Francises. 90 

In addition to arguments of “counterbalancing,” al-‘Amill came with the 
blessing of the Maronite patriarch and Mgr. Mubarak: “adoptant la solution 
sollicitee, satisfaction serait donne a la fois a la conmmunaute chiite et au clerge 
maronite qui appuie le dit candidat.” 91 

After a long absence from the political arena, Habib Pasha al-Sa‘d, the senior 
Maronite za‘im, selected the formation of Catroux’s administration as an appropriate 
moment to signal, by endorsing aUAmill, that he wanted to revive his clan’s role in 
Lebanese politics. On 21 October he wrote to Catroux asking him to set aside a 
high-ranking post in the new Lebanese administration for his nephew Amin. Besides 
being a doctor-lawyer, his nephew had “close acquaintance” with the internal politics 
of the country: “de par sa position familiale et sociale, il connait les principaux 
notables de toutes le communautes, les clans, les rivalites locales, la mentalite et les 
tendances des differentes fractions de la population ... il aime la France ... J’ai a 
coeur de le voir acceder a un poste politique important.” 92 Similar letters requesting 
the inclusion in the new cabinet and administration of “representatives of the 
community” streamed into Catroux’s office until 1 December. 93 

When, on 2 December, al-Da‘uq presented his cabinet, it turned out that 
Catroux had responded to Habib Pasha al-Sa‘d’s request by nominating his 
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nephew as minister of the public works. However, al-‘Amill was not to 
counterbalance Ahmad al-As‘ad but another Shi‘i religious leader, Sayd Ahmad 
al-Husaynl from ‘Aqura in the Biqa, who was nominated interior minister. 
Reporting on the new cabinet, Spears’ vignette of Ahmad al-As‘ad, who became 
ministry of Agriculture and Post, included the following description: “a robber 
baron from Taibe in the Djebel ‘Amel, who has blackmailed his way into the 
ministry by running a secessionist movement in this district, where he has some 
feudal influence. Has been lavish in profession of pro-British sympathies since 
our arrival and is well known to British officials in North Palestine.” For Spears, 
he was clearly “untrustworthy,” adding that “he was suspected of gun-running 
and hashish smuggling across the border.” 94 

When, at the end of February 1942, the bread crisis proved far from resolved, 
demonstrations again erupted in almost all Syrian and Lebanese cities. 95 Al- 
Khuri’s Constitutional Bloc was “busily ... extending its contacts, especially in 
Moslem circles with the view to turning this situation to the advantage of its 
members”; it reiterated its demand for elections, on the grounds that only a 
constitutional government could cope with the political and economic crisis of 
the country. 96 While the events helped bring al-Khuri’s faction closer to some 
Sunni elites of Beirut, notably Riyad al-Sulh, they led to a “confessional” 
dispute on the popular level when the Najada and Kata’ib renewed their 
paramilitary activities. Because of the food shortages, the urban neighborhoods, 
especially the Sunni quarters of Tripoli and Beirut, became fertile soil for strikes 
and demonstrations. In Tripoli troubles broke out “due to a maladjustment in 
the method of wheat distribution to the poorer classes,” Spears reported, while 
in Beirut the Najada had launched a campaign against the government as part of 
which the Najada’s leader, Jamil Makkawl, had gone to Ahmad al- Da‘uq on 20 
February and had “asked him to resign on the grounds that he was not properly 
defending Moslem rights. He refused, and the leader [Makkawl] left breathing 
fire and slaughter which have not, so far, eventuated.” 97 

Successive demonstrations by the Najada and the Kata’ib led to a 
government decision to dissolve all political parties and organizations. 98 But 
both organizations continued their activities unabatedly, and on 29 March the 
Najada held a parade in the Sunni part of Beirut where Thyme national syrien a 
ete joue dans le moment ou le Governement interdit toutes les manifestations 
politiques.” 99 The Najada had planned their parades to coincide with the 
Muslim celebration of al-mawlid (the birthday of the Prophet) with the 
predictable result that they quickly turned into political demonstrations. Besides 
Makkawl and other Sunni personalities, Zuhayr ‘Usayran accompanied by Shi‘i 
supporters was reported to have joined the Najada in their demonstrations, as 
was even the prime minister: Ahmad al- Da uq “a assiste ... a la ceremonie du 
‘Maouled’ organisee par la 5eme section de Najade et qu’il a ete accuelli a son 
arrivee par l’hyme arabe,” a gesture which had produced “une mauvaise 
impression et un grand etonnement dans les milieux patriotes libanais.” 100 Who 
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these patriotes libanais were became clear on 2 April when the delegation of Free 
France (Catroux’s Department) registered Pierre Gemayel’s protest against the 
parades of the Najada and the fact that al-Dauq had been present at them, 
claiming that the government was discriminating against the Kata’ib as it 
“fermait les yeux sur les agissements des Najjades.” While with his gesture 
Ahmad al-Da uq no doubt had wanted to “regagner quelque prestige aupres de 
la communaute musulmane,” Alfred Naqqash “qui se trouve dans une situation 
analogue vis-a-vis de Phalanges,” was clearly “more embarrass[ed].” 101 

At the end of March, at a point when the Kata’ib and the Najada began 
threatening to inject “confessional” strife even between the adherents of the 
Maronite president and those of the Sunni prime minister, Spears returned from 
London where he had been nominated as the British minister to the Levant 
countries. In a conversation with de Gaulle on 11 March, Spears said he wanted 
to use his new post to help guarantee “true independence” for Syria and 
Lebanon. 102 From April 1942, with the backing of Spears, al-Khuri’s faction and 
other oppositional groups stepped up their campaign for holding elections as the 
necessary first step toward full independence. The American consul analyzed the 
situation as follows: while Spears “was in favor of holding elections or at least 
fixing a definite date for them within the next six months,” Catroux “feared an 
election would bring out a good deal of latent pro-British sentiment and thus 
weaken the position of Free France.” 103 For Catroux, it was clear that al-Khuri’s 
faction came under the protective umbrella of the British. Spears and others were 
thought to be extending their sponsorship so as to create a bloc of pro-British 
Arab countries in the Middle East to help ward off the German threat—the 
German army was poised to cross from Libya into Egypt. With British backing, 
Mustafa al-Nahhas, Egypt’s prime minister, began to set out a “new Arab policy” 
in which Jamil Mardam in Syria and Bshara al-Khuri in Lebanon were to play an 
important role. According to the American consul, Catroux had informed de 
Gaulle that “he would no longer permit Spears to intervene in any internal 
matters [of Lebanon and Syria], that he would only inform Spears of his 
decisions but would reserve complete liberty of action.” But because the British 
looked “upon the entire situation largely from the point of view of military 
security” and they considered themselves as the responsible for defense of the 
Levant,” 104 indifference to internal issues was out of the question. As another 
American official saw the situation very clearly: “The British [were] aware of Arab 
resentment against the French ... The most immediate means of winning Arab 
sympathy would be actually to implement the independence promises.” 105 


Toward the Elections 

Prompting the call for elections Spears did not see as intervention: “Spears 
indicated that despite his unwillingness to intervene in the internal ... politics, 
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there were may things he had to take notice of. [These] seemed to entail damage 
to British interests or to prejudice the future of the Levant contrary to British 
promises.” 106 When the elections became the focus of the political and 
economic crisis in Lebanon, Naqqash announced on 19 April that he wanted to 
resign. The British realized that the political vacuum this would create would 
harm the war effort, but by the end of the month it was already clear that 
Naqqash “did not seriously intend to resign but [had] merely used the threat of 
resignation as a lever to gain concessions or extra support from the British.” 
Spears then renewed his suggestion to set a date for elections, for the good of all 
Lebanese. 107 

The contrary positions taken up by Spears and Catroux on independence 
and elections, British efforts to create an Arab bloc in the Middle East in which 
al-Khuri’s faction would take an obvious part, together with the “confessional” 
dispute sparked by the activities the Kata ib and the Najada, as outlined above, 
could not fail to have their impact on the way leading Lebanese politicians and 
intellectuals began to think of “the national portrait” they envisaged for an 
independent Lebanon. As in 1936-37, the issue was soon at the heart of the 
debates over the elections, independence and Lebanon’s relations with the Arab 
world and the West. In the reports of the British and American officials, at least 
three tendencies were now emerging among the Maronite leaders. Continuing 
in his belief that President Naqqash represented the interests of the Jesuits and 
the French more than those of the Maronites, 108 Patriarch ‘Arlda launched a 
campaign for “real national independence” which would create room for a 
“certain degree” of cooperation with Muslim leaders, though never foregoing 
the principal concepts of Lebanism and the Maronite “self-image” as these had 
developed during the Mandate. Although he joined the Maronite patriarch in 
his campaign, al-Khuri led a group of Maronite leaders who had been quick to 
adapt to the new circumstances thrown up by the war. Conscious of the British 
role in inter-Arab relations and of the importance of cooperating with 
Lebanon’s Muslims, al-Khuri’s Maronite group let go of the old concepts of 
Lebanism and instead set out to sketch a “national portrait” in which the 
Arabism of the Muslim elites could be harmonized in some way with Lebanon 
as an independent entity. Confronted by al-Khuri’s and the patriarch’s 
opposition, Naqqash found support in Edde’s faction as it continued to rely on 
the French to ensure that the “national” concepts on which Greater Lebanon 
had been established would not risk erosion. 109 

Although the Sunni leaders remained divided among themselves, they 
welcomed the “positive” attitude of al-Khuri and the Patriarch ‘Arlda towards 
Arabism and the chance it seemed to offer to unite Christians and Muslims. 
Apart from the “irredentist” ‘Abd al-Hamld KaramI, who reiterated that he 
wanted to see Tripoli re-annexed to Syria, the Sunni elites had come around to 
believing that it would be possible to cooperate with al-Khuri and the patriarch 
toward Lebanon as “an Arab independent country.” Unlike in 1936-37—when 
the French were still able to dictate the status quo in the distribution of political 
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power among the “communities”—Britain’s intervention, especially its 
encouragement of an “Arab” policy, convinced the Sunni elites that time had 
come to try to re-arrange the distribution of power. In the beginning of 1942, 
Muhammad Jamil Bayhum initiated the establishment of al-Kutla al-lsldmiyya 
(the Muslim Bloc) which brought together Shi'is and Druzes. Although in his 
writings Bayhum focuses on Arab nationalism, i.e., uniting Christians and 
Muslims on a “national” and not a “confessional” basis, he now resorted to 
“confessionalism” for the purpose of “equality” in Lebanon. On 20 July 1942, 
the Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze members of the Muslim Bloc presented a 
memorandum to the Lebanon’s president in which they called for distribution 
of political power so as to arrive at parity between Muslims and Christians. 
What they wanted was a new census, as its outcome would show that such 
parity was grounded in reality. 110 

From the outset, the Muslim Bloc rallied around the view that “bread” and 
politics could not be separated. They joined Riyad al-Sulh and other Sunni 
leaders in their criticism of al-Da uq’s cabinet which they held responsible for the 
bread crisis and for its failure to respond to the “rededication” of the Muslims. 
This opposition of Sunni leaders to al-Da uq was picked up by the British who 
were looking for a strong Sunni leader who could cooperate with al-Khuri. An 
interesting twist to events came when al-Da uq appealed to the British for 
assistance. In mid-May he met Spears, Hamilton and Furlonge to coordinate 
positions on the elections, French “intrigues” and possible compromises between 
the Maronite patriarch and Catroux. Spears concluded: “In general, it seems 
important to avoid giving any impression that we have proteges whom we intend 
to keep in office ... Certainly Ahmed Daouk is not worth any of it.” Referring to 
the elections, al-Da uq had asked for British intervention to help conduct a new 
census. But the issue most urgent for al-Da uq had been the “possibility of a 
rapprochement between General Catroux and the Maronite patriarch” which he 
feared would result in the dismissal of his cabinet. Spears also knew that in a 
meeting between Catroux and Naqqash concerning the Sunni opposition to al- 
Da uq, Catroux had indicated that: “if he [al-Da uq] was the stumbling block in 
the matter, General Catroux could have his resignation.” 111 

By June, with the government pressed further by a worsening bread crisis, 
Bshara al-Khuri and Jamil Mardam visited Nahhas Pasha in Egypt, to 
discuss—always under the auspices of the British—plans for an “Arab” stance in 
the war and for the future of Syria and Lebanon. The main issue was full 
independence of the Levant states. But “in Lebanon this could not be done as 
no Constitutional Parliament existed and it was therefore proposed that the 
elections should be held under a Provisional Government headed by Bechara as 
head of the Constitutional Bloc.” 112 Arab coordination and full independence 
for Syria and Lebanon became ever more urgent as news from the Libyan front 
began reaching the Arab capitals. One of Spears’ reports highlights the link 
between the war and the way the political and economic situation was evolving 
in Lebanon: 
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The recent British reverses in Libya have had considerable repercussions in the 
Lebanon. The price of gold ... has risen sharply. The Beirut Christians are, as 
usual, scared for their own skins ... Many of the Sunni Moslems have shown the 
cloven hoof and have come out with active pro-Axis propaganda talk; it is 
however satisfactory to note that certain of their leaders, notably Riad as-Solh 
(who was at one time highly suspected), have displayed a commendably calm 
and friendly attitude which must react favourably on their co-religionists. Pre¬ 
sident Naccache, knowing himself to be unpopular in the Lebanon as a whole, is 
more than ever doubtful of his chance of survival after the elections. Unlike 
Jamil Mardam, Bechara el-Khoury seems to have refrained since his return from 
Egypt from exaggerated descriptions of “negotiations” in Cairo regarding the 
future of Lebanon, but he has let it be understood ... that Nahas Pasha regards 
his Constitutional Party as the Lebanese counterpart of Damascus National Bloc 
and has hinted pursuing a genuine Lebanese national policy. 113 

In mid-July, “the holding up of the German advance in Libya had calmed the 
Lebanese public opinion,” which meant that the “incompetence” of Naqqash 
and the government of al-Da uq could again take center stage among Lebanon’s 
political circles and others. Lawyers in Beirut went on strike for more than a 
week against the government as it had cancelled “certain concessions hitherto 
made to them in the application of the ... (professional) tax.” 114 At the same 
time, the bread shortages brought more strikes and demonstrations in Beirut, 
and rumors began to spread that “two rival illegal political parties Phalanges and 
Najjada have temporarily joined forces and have made use of above mentioned 
cause of discontent to focus popular dissatisfaction on Lebanese President and 
Government with the object of securing their resignation.” 115 

Al-Khuri’s party now launched an all-out campaign for the resignation of 
Naqqash and for new elections. On 11 July, the Surete Generale reported on 
several meetings between Sunni, Shi‘i and Druze leaders intended to define a 
common position on the elections. After one such meeting, Salim Salam, 
Muhammad Khalid, Jamil Talhuq, Jamil Baydun, Muhammad ‘All Hamada and 
others had sent a memorandum to the French authorities and the president 
reiterating demands for parity representation in the Lebanese institutions and 
administrations and “equality” in the distribution of state resources between the 
different regions. 116 The Najada meanwhile stepped up their criticism of the 
“moderate” Sunni leaders who had “knelt” before the Maronite patriarch so as to 
be rewarded with official posts. 117 They pressured al-Da uq, whom most Sunni 
leader saw as “impotent,” to promote Muslim interests and finally to resolve the 
bread crisis. Aware that opposition to al-Da uq had been spreading among 
almost all Sunni elites and the entire Sunni populace, Catroux decided to 
sacrifice his Sunni prime minister in an effort to save his regime and its president. 
On 23 July, Naqqash charged Sami al-Sulh with the formation of a new cabinet, 
hoping that this would appease the Sunni elites and block the “intrigues” of 
Spears, who naturally favored a pro-British Sunni prime minister, e.g., Khalid 
Shihab. Sami al-Sulh moreover was a relative of Riyad, the “nationalist” leader 
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who never for a moment ceased to criticize the French for having breached their 
independence assurances. Spears and Cartoux now became more deeply involved 
with “the particular politician or politicians whom [they wished] to see excluded 
or included in the new Government.” 118 Apart from Musa Nammur, a Maronite 
compromise between the Edde and al-Khuri factions, the new cabinet was no 
more than a reduced version of al-Dauq, comprising as it did—in addition to 
Sami al-Sulh—Ahmad al-Husaynl, Hikmat Junblat, Philipe Bulus, and George 
Khuri, all ministers in the previous cabinet. Although the British were able to 
ensure that Ahmad al-As‘ad, who had shifted his affiliation to the French, was 
excluded this time, Spears had his reservations about the new cabinet. 119 

Soon after the new cabinet had been installed, Spears began to seek cooperation 
with Sami al-Sulh through whom he hoped to reach Riyad and other influential 
Sunni leaders. On 25 July, the French learned, he met with the mufti, 
Muhammad Tawflq Khalid, who expressed his support for new elections which 
he expected would change the political situation in favor of the Muslims. 120 For 
Spears, Sami al-Sulh was “probably the least unsatisfactory of a poor choice” and 
his significance lay mainly in the fact that he was the cousin of Riyad who 
“recently has shown signs of marked improvement in our favour.” Sami, too, 
during negotiations for the “formation of [his] Ministry has displayed 
unexpected firmness [of] desire to co-operate with us.” 121 In tackling the bread 
crisis, Sami al-Sulh sought out cooperation with other Sunni leaders in 
Beirut—three days before he started negotiations to form his cabinet, Sunni 
‘ulama and zuama had joined the Najada in calling for unification with Syria as 
the only solution to the crisis in Lebanon. According to the Surete Generale, 
this new wave of “Muslim separatism” worried the Phalanges, who began 
pressing for a definitive solution to the crisis. 122 “Influential” leaders such as 
Salim ‘All Salam, Jamil Bayhum, Muhammad Naja, Mukhtar Tayiara, ‘Umar 
Bayhum, ‘Abd al-Rahman Nustill and others now decided to cooperate with the 
Najada and the ‘ulama’ council. 123 Meanwhile, Sami al-Sulh joined a Sunni 
initiative to a “High Muslim Assembly” to defend “Muslim interests,” in which 
the different Sunni leaders would be represented. As the Surete Generale saw it, 
its real object was to defend the interests of the Sulhs rather than those of all 
Muslims. 124 But Sunni factionalism put paid to the idea. In October 1942 
Husayn Sharaf al-Dln and Sheikh Tawflq HibrI, two of the originators, met 
with the mufti, Tawflq Khalid, in a fresh attempt to get the Assembly off the 
ground. Both the mufti and Sami al-Sulh remained reluctant, at least until 
January 1943 when the Sulhs came around because of the approaching 
elections. 125 In an attempt to stymie possible competition by the Salam family, 
Sami al-Sulh suggested in August 1942 that Salim ‘All Salam be appointed 
president of the Beirut municipality, at the same time promising he would 
improve the infrastructure of Beirut’s Muslim quarters. 126 

At the beginning of August, Spears had reason to be optimistic as the “new 
Government has received a fair measure of support, especially from the 
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Moslems” 127 which facilitated fostering a pro-British bloc of Arab countries. 
Spears’ partial success was probably behind the unexpected visit de Gaulle paid 
to Beirut on 12 August. During his stay de Gaulle succeeded in reversing some 
of Spears’ achievements by letting it “be known in conversations (with the 
Lebanese elites) that as a result of consultations he has had with [the British 
Government], elections in Syria and Lebanon are unlikely to be held for an 
indefinite period.” 128 De Gaulle was behind another important political move 
when, on 15 August, at a tea party given by the patriarch and “after several 
months of incessant wooing of the Maronite Patriarch General Catroux 
succeeded in effecting a reconciliation between the two of them.” The Patriarch 
“is believed to have included a demand for the resignation of M. Naccache 
amongst a list of requests which he presented to General Catroux.” 129 Despite 
the patriarch’s consistent opposition to Naqqash, the general outcome of de 
Gaulle’s visit was a blow to al-Khuri, who had counted on the elections to take 
place soon and who relied on the animosity between Catroux and the patriarch 
to guarantee his candidacy for the presidency. 130 

However, from its formation until January 1943, Sami al-Sulh’s cabinet was 
under attack from certain segments of the Maronite elites who claimed that the 
prime minister was conducting a “confessional” policy and promoting the idea 
of unification between Syria and Lebanon. When the Kata’ib renewed their 
activities and a confrontation with the Najada seemed imminent, the British 
again began pressing for elections. On 24 January 1943 the Comite frangais de la 
liberation nationale finally agreed, and on 18 March Ayub Thabit replaced 
Naqqash to prepare the country for elections that would be held three months 
later. 131 French involvement in the compilation of the electoral lists and British 
counter moves can be gleaned from the reports Spears submitted starting in 
February. For example, on 10 February, Spears relates that French officials were 
openly talking of a “French list of candidates.” Although he never admits there 
was also a “British list” of candidates, his involvement is clear from the way he 
describes the activities in every district of Lebanon of British officials and from 
the comments he appended on the candidates and their relations with the 
British. 132 

The way the lists were prepared, the ongoing controversy between the 
president and the Muslim elites over the proportional representation of each 
community, the way coalitions were struck between candidates of the different 
communities and, not least, the interference of outside forces, the French as well 
as the British, are all factors that help shed light on the problems that would 
continue to plague Lebanon after the country had attained full independence. 
In the following chapter I offer a brief analysis of how these elections were 
conducted in order to point up the lasting impact 23 years of a colonial regime 
have had on the new territorial state of Lebanon. The 1943 elections over which 
Lebanon crossed from the colonial era independece. Some wonder until today 
whether Lebanon, as a nation, ever fully made it across. 
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Elections 

When it came to preparing the country for general elections, Catroux proved 
“extremely responsive to [the British] suggestions.” On 18 March 1943, he re¬ 
established the Lebanese constitution, appointed Ayub Thabit, Britain’s “first 
choice as head of state,” and promised that elections were “to take place within 
three months.” 1 In a speech broadcast by al-Sharq radio the following day, 2 
Spears sounded clearly satisfied at having prompted the French to take “the 
decision necessary to this end.” 3 Catroux then issued an amendment of the 
constitution which did away with the system of appointing deputies, but 
otherwise left it largely unchanged. In other words, the constitution of 1926 
continued to form the constitutional basis also for the Lebanese republic after 
independence 4 . 

Though their “first choice,” Thabit showed himself determined to “resist 
British pressure for early elections,” 5 claiming he first wanted to reform the fiscal 
system and improve the economy, and wait until the Syrians had set a date for 
their elections. 6 But rumors soon began circulating that the new head of state 
was intent on changing the proportional distributions of the seats in the 
Chamber in favor of the Christians. This coincided with a reduction of the flour 
and rice rations the government was distributing. Beirut came to a halt between 
20 to 24 May, with huge demonstrations in the Sunni quarters of the town, as 
well as in Sidon, Marj‘iyun and Tripoli. According to Spears “there is some 
evidence that the closure [of the town] was exploited and prolonged for political 
ends by certain Moslem elements, amongst whom the Solhs were often 
mentioned.” 7 Thabit’s proposals to change the “proportional confessional” 
distribution of Chamber seats may have been intended as not more than a 
gesture toward the Maronite patriarch who continued to claim that the census 
of 1932 “aurait ete fause en vue d’accroitre la proportion” of the Muslims in 
Lebanon—al-Riyashl called Thabit a “Protestant” who knew “when to be 
Protestant and when to be Maronite.” 8 

Since neither the constitution nor the decree by which the head of state was 
appointed dealt with the electoral law, Thabit, as head of the executive and 
legislative branches, was authorized to issue decrees determining the number of 
deputies for each of the “recognized communities.” Thus, on 17 June, the 
government duly published two decrees, Nos. 49 and 50, 
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amending the electoral law. The first changed the method of calculating the 
number of deputies to be allotted to each district and introduced new principles 
to be taken into account when computing total population. The second laid 
down distribution of seats between the districts and communities and showed 
total number of Deputies to be raised from 42 (22 Christians and 20 Muslims) 
to 54 (32 Christians and 22 Muslims). 9 

Both were, of course, a sleight of hand, meant to ensure that the Christians 
continued to make up the majority of the Lebanese population. Decree No. 49 
defines which Lebanese had a right to vote, article 4 declaring that the total 
number of the citizens of the country “comprises the registered residents since 
31 December 1942 and the non-registered Lebanese who are abroad [but] had 
chosen [to keep] their Lebanese citizenship.” 10 Many Muslim leaders refused 
outright to accept this article as it ignored their demand for a new census. It is at 
this point that “demography” becomes a key element in the entire 
“confessional” debate. As a British report indicated: 

[T]he decrees [of Thabit] roused the violent opposition of the Moslem com¬ 
munity on the ground that the new division of seats ... was manifestly unfair, 
since the total number of Moslems and Christians is generally believed to be 
equal. A gathering of prominent Lebanese Moslems in the Mufti’s house June 
19th took the opportunity of courtesy call by the Delegue Generate to demand 
his intervention to have the decrees rescinded, failing which they threatened that 
the Moslems would boycott the elections. 11 

Participants at the “Muslim Congress” called upon the French to abolish the 
decrees, and if not to conduct a new census. If their demands were not fulfilled, 
they threatened to boycott the elections and to send their protest to the 
representatives in Lebanon of Great Britain, the USA, Egypt and Iraq. To 
expedite matters, the congress established a committee comprising the mufti, 
Muhammad Tawflq Khalid, Riyad al-Sulh, Ahmad al-Da uq, ‘Abdalla Bayhum, 
‘Abdalla al-Yafi, Jamil Makkawl and seven others. In follow-up meetings of the 
congress not only Sunni but also Shi‘i and Druze leaders took part while the 
Najada distributed a leaflet adopting the resolutions of the congress. 12 

While Thabit s decrees succeeded in antagonizing most of the Muslim elites 
and consequently threatened to lead to “confessional” strife, they also prompted 
external intervention, notably by the British and the Egyptians. A British official 
reported that on 21 June a Muslim deputation “handed [him] a formal protest 
against the decrees ... the French, US, Iraqi and Egyptian representatives have 
received similar notes. I expressed sympathy with the Moslem case.” 13 
Moreover, although Thabit at one point had promised to hold a census before 
the elections, there was no let-up in Muslim agitation, 14 which suggested there 
would be great “difficulties to hold the elections in the near future without risk 
of disturbances.” 15 An official announcement that “the census will be held 
before the elections” was greeted as unrealistic because people recalled that the 
1932 census had taken some eight months to prepare. 16 
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To the British it was clear that this official announcement to hold a census 
was no more than tactics intended to pacify the Muslim leaders. Meanwhile, 
Thabit was “endeavouring to use the Najada leader, Jamil Makawi,” who “for 
some time past [has been] under the influence of the Surete Generale,” to stir 
up opposition to the Muslim Committee. 17 While most of the Muslim leaders 
remained firm in their stance, attempts by Makkawl to express support for 
Thabit led to a split within the Najada itself when Anls Sghayr’s followers 
revolted against him 18 This gave the British officials further reason to speculate 
that all Thabit tactics aimed at was to postpone the elections. They need not 
have worried. Faced by Thabit’s “maneuvers,” the Muslim leaders became more 
united than at any time over the past twenty years and some of them, notably 
Riyad al-Sulh, were “endeavouring to induce them as a community not only to 
boycott the elections, but also to demand the resignation” of Thabit. 
Meanwhile, Thabit’s “behaviour” led some of the Muslim leaders to 
“contemplate putting forward the following two alternative demands: 1) that 
Lebanon be federated with Syria into one state retaining only a measure of local 
autonomy; or if this is unacceptable to Christians, 2) that the four districts 
added to Lebanon in 1920 (including Tripoli) be re-attached to Syria.” 19 

To the patriarch and other Maronite elites this signaled that some of Sunni 
elites were ready to revert to their previous rejection of the Lebanese entity. But 
putting forward alternatives may have been a measure of last resort to get 
Thabit’s decrees reversed. More significant is that, supported by Shi'is and 
Druzes, the Sunni elites now turned to “external” intervention either from the 
British or the Egyptians and Iraqis, to get Thabit’s decrees scrapped. On 4 July 
Nahhas Pasha, Egypt’s prime minister, addressed a letter to Catroux suggesting 
a new formula for the distribution of seats that might satisfy the Muslim leaders. 
The subject was raised also by Nur! al-Sa‘ld, the Iraqi prime minister, who 
visited Lebanon at the beginning of July. Knowing themselves backed by the 
two prime ministers, the Muslim Congress sent the British, American, Egyptian 
and Iraqi representatives copies of a second protest on 8 July addressed to 
Catroux in which they claimed that Thabit’s government in promulgating the 
new electoral law had “(a) gone beyond the powers of their Mandates from 
Catroux and (b) committed an illegal act in including 159,000 Lebanese 
residing abroad in the total population figures.” 20 The following day, for the 
first time since the issue of the decrees had erupted, Cartoux met with the mufti 
and other leaders of the Sunnis. As a result, also because of Egyptian 
intervention, Catroux adopted a new formula of distributing the seats according 
to the ratio Nahhas had suggested, i.e., giving the Christians 29 and Muslims 
24. Meanwhile, Catroux promised to appoint a Muslim (‘Abdalla Bayhum) as 
head of government to take over from Thabit. Catroux even went so far as to 
promise to hold a new census in order to solve the problem of the emigrants. 
But that proved too much for the Maronite patriarch and other Maronite 
leaders: “Unfortunately, however, a violent counter-agitation was started by 
Maronite Patriarch, Christians including clergy and Emile Edde ... These 
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threatened to boycott elections depriving [them] of advantages afforded them by 
Tabit’s decrees ... Maronite Patriarch sent a message to Tab it promising full 
support.” 21 

Before matters escalated into a full “confessional” dispute, both Sunni and 
Maronite elites realized too much was at stake here and began moving toward a 
compromise. Under the auspices of Catroux, negotiations on the distribution of 
seats began in mid-July between the patriarch, Thabit and Bayhum. Bayhum 
wanted to revert to the original total of 42 (22 Christians and 20 Muslims), 
while ‘Arlda insisted that Tawflq ‘Awad, “his universally despised political 
factotum, should be given a portfolio” (of the Interior Ministry) to conduct the 
elections. ‘Awad was from a prominent Maronite family of northern Lebanon, 
known as pro-French, and a cousin of the patriarch. 22 In an effort to ease the 
situation, the French authorities issued two decrees appointing Petro Trad, the 
elder Greek Orthodox politician, as head of state and ‘Abdalla Bayhum and 
Tawflq ‘Awad as secretary and assistant secretary of state respectively. 23 
However, the dispute over the distribution of seats continued for another 
two weeks, when a proposal by Spears, suggesting a ratio of 6:5 (30 Christians, 
25 Muslim) was accepted by both the French and the Muslim Congress on 
condition that a complete census would be held within two years and Chamber 
seats would then be readjusted according to the results. 24 But the proposal was 
unacceptable in the eyes of the patriarch and some of the Maronite leaders who, 
“incited by Emile Edde [were] ... showing an increasingly uncompromising 
spirit in support of the Maronite Patriarch.” 25 ‘Arlda’s first reaction was to call 
“his cousin [‘Awad] and direct him to resign his post of Assistant Secretary of 
State.” 26 However, pressure of the French authorities and British and Egyptian 
diplomatic intervention resulted in having 29 August fixed as the date of the 
elections. This left the patriarch and Edde’s faction little choice but to set aside 
their frustration and anger and recognize the new compromise formula as a fait 
accompli 27 Patriarch ‘Arlda duly announced that, although the Christian circles 
had their reservations about the formula, it was best to postpone the discussion 
on the subject until the next Chamber. 28 

The controversy over the distribution of Chamber seats that characterized the 
run-up to the elections of 1943 is a feature of all later elections in independent 
Lebanon. It has its roots in the “secrecy and sensitivity” surrounding the 
demographic issue. For the elites, well-versed in the game of ethnopolitics, 
“demography” is the key to “confessionalism,” every one fully aware that certain 
red lines should not be crossed. Thus, since 1943 the distribution of seats in 
Lebanon’s Parliament among the different communities depends, not on any 
“real demography,” as reflected on the ground, but on the ability of the different 
elites to manipulate the issue of “demography” for their own “confessional 
cause.” 

That, until today, the “power-sharing” at the bottom of the Lebanese 
political system is presented by its “supporters” as based on “consensus,” is only 
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possible because the issue of Lebanon’s “real demography” is kept at bay. From 
1932 until today, for some Christian elites “demography” has become a 
“sensitive” issue because it can affect or threaten this “consensus,” while for 
certain Muslim elites it has become a weapon in their struggle to have the 
balance of power changed. Because the elections of 1943 serve as the model for 
all latter elections, it is this split between “real” and “virtual” demography that 
has kept the “Lebanese nation” divided into “communities.” What is more, as 
the political system hinges on the “confessional” distribution of power among 
the elites, the “secrecy and sensitivity” invoked by the demographic issue have 
themselves become factors through which the system perpetuates itself. 

As I argue, the pattern was set in 1943. As soon as a compromise had been 
reached on the distribution of the seats, the elites of the various communities 
returned to factionalism and picked up again their traditional rivalries. For 
example, the Sunni leaders had been united in their opposition to Thabit’s 
electoral law, but, as Spears observed, when a compromise was reached at the 
beginning of August: “The unity which was shown by the Lebanese Moslems 
during the recent crisis is now being somewhat threatened by the electoral 
rivalries of the principal members.” 29 Neither the British officers in Lebanon, 
nor the French Surete Generale report on any direct involvement on their part 
in the elections, the latter describing the game as internal competition between 
the various candidates. But when it reports on the formation of the lists, the 
Surete Generale provides a picture which, again, reinforces that factionalism 
within each community, and not sectarianism between the communities, was 
the decisive factor. For example, when mentioning the two principal lists of 
Beirut, the Surete Generale speaks of “les deux clans,” the first headed by Sami 
al-Sulh, whose “presence a la chambre .. .serait un peril pour l’independance du 
Liban,” and the second headed by ‘Abdalla al-Yafl, “appartenu au clan Edde. 
Modere dans ses sentiments politiques, malgre qu’il est musulman, il n’est pas a 
craindre pour l’independance du Liban.” Significantly, the writer of the report is 
at a loss for an explanation when Ayub Thabit and Alfred Naqqash, two 
“loyalist Lebanese,” decide to join the nationalist list of Sami al-Sulh. Similarly, 
he finds it “etonnant de voir Saab Salam sur la liste de Abdalla Yafi, et non sur 
celle de Sami Solh dont il partage les principes (i.e., of nationalism).” 30 Other 
reports on the composition of the lists of Mt. Lebanon, southern Lebanon, 
Biqa and northern Lebanon also indicate that clannish consideration played a 
major role in how they were put together. The people who appeared on the two 
lists of Mt. Lebanon, one headed by Bshara al-Khuri and the other by Emile 
Edde, were given a slot in accordance with the factions that represented the 
different religious communities. Clannish division is clearer in the north and its 
major city, Tripoli, where there were two competing lists, that of the 
Muqaddams and that of the Karamls. 31 Each candidate on one list had a rival 
belonging to his own community on the opposite list. For example, the 
Maronite candidates, Jawad Bulus, Tawflq ‘Awad, Charles al-Khuri, Nadra ‘Isa 
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al-Khurl and Antoine Shahln on Muqaddam’s list have as their rivals Hamid 
Franjiyya, Yusuf Istephan Joseph Dau and Wahlb Ja‘ja‘ on Karaml’s list. Khalid 
Abd Qadir, Nadlm al-Jisr, Mu‘ln Qaddur and Nassuh al-Fadl, the Sunnis 
candidates on Muqaddam’s list, competed with Muhammad al-‘Abbud, 
Sulayman al-‘Ali, Muhammad al-Mustafa and Sa‘dl al-Manla on Karaml’s list. 
The rivalry between the two lists also invited intensive British and French 
intervention, while violence led to casualties on both sides, especially in Tripoli. 
As supporter of KaramI list, Spears reported that the followers of Rashid 
Muqaddam had “indulged in a series of aggressions against the followers of 
[‘Abd al-Hamld] KaramI,” which had resulted in two deaths. Spears accused the 
French of backing Muqaddam, whose implication in drug dealing was known 
to both the French and the British. British pressure led to Rashid Muqaddam 
being put under house arrest which raised the question whether he could at all 
present his candidacy in the elections. 32 According to Spears, the British action 
had “convinced the population in general and the Mokaddems in particular, 
that the British authorities will eventually have their way.” Ten days before the 
elections, Muqaddam’s clan hastened to nominate Dr ‘Umar Muqaddam 
instead of Rashid at the lead of their list. 33 During the elections, Rashid 
Muqaddam was supposed to remain under house arrest, but still succeeded in 
playing an active role in the elections, in spite of British protest: 34 

They were pro-French because they had, by bribing minor officials, amassed 
fortunes generally in the drug traffic. Vaunting their pro-French views they 
enjoyed high protection. The [Rashid] Mokaddem case may be quoted as an 
example ... This gangster (also accused of several murders) had been caught by 
the British Army in possession of vast quantities of drugs. What made the case so 
serious was that he had bribed British soldiers to get his drugs into Egypt. The 
French insisted on trying him by a French Court Martial. When the British 
Army found it was intended to release him, they declared they would re-arrest 
him. So serious was the position that Churchil had to intervene. Finally a typical 
compromise was achieved. He was to be kept under house arrest at his home in 
Tripoli until after the elections so that he could exert his influence as the French 
Authorities desired. 35 

Two days before the elections Spears becomes even more vociferous in his 
protests against French intervention and the way they were forming pro-French 
lists all over Lebanon, 36 while the French Surete Generale was busy collecting 
any information they could find on British involvement in the election 
campaign. 37 In one particular case, Spears admitted that a British officer “had 
spoken at several election meetings in favour of Sami Solh”; he promised to 
investigate the affair, though he considered the intervention of this officer as a 
“private” one. 38 

In order to promote their supporters among the candidates, the French 
Surete Generale routinely collected as much information as they could on every 
candidate, i.e., age, economic situation, education, political affiliation, family 
relations and popularity. While in the peripheral areas they were usually satisfied 
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with information on clan division and factionalism, in Beirut intelligence 
reached all the way down to divisions among the qabadayat. Already in February 
1943, one month after the French had accepted to hold elections, the Surete 
Generale came up with a report listing eighty-one names of qabadayat within 
nine Muslim quarters of Beirut and indicating who their patrons were among 
the zuama. As it turned out fifty-six of these qabadayat were clients of the Sulhs 
while the others were supporters of ‘Abdalla al-Yafl, the Da uqs, Ayub Thabit, 
FFenri Farun, Nusull, Makkawl, or were simply “ profiteurs”^ 

There are no details on how the French authorities used this information on 
the qabadayat, except for an undated note entided “ Pour un projet d’action dans 
les quartiers musulmans ” which shows how the French mobilized the qabadayat 
against the Sulhs. First, they chose someone by the name of Michel Shihadl to 
head the project, because the family of Shihadl “avait des relations et des amities 
dans les families musulmannes.” Shihadl was to contact Hasan al-Fll and Abu 
‘Aflf Ba‘daranl, two influential qabadayat who “auraient pour mission de faire 
echec aux agents de Riad [al-Sulh] ou de freiner leur actions.” The note gives 
them instructions on the “mode de propagande” and “moyen d’action,” always 
in consultation with the Cabinet Politique. So as to then translate these 
instructions into action directed against the Sulhs, the note gives the names of 
“neutral” qabadayat in each quarter and spells out how Shihadl could buy their 
support. 40 


The National Pact 

Nonetheless, it was clear that by now the French had lost their predominant 
position as the sole colonial player in Lebanese politics. There now were the 
British whose agenda in Lebanon was dictated by their overall colonial policy in 
the Middle East. Not only was their sphere of influence much larger than that 
of the French, the strategic and economic interests the region had for the 
British—as the land route to India and because of the oil reserves in Iraq, for 
example—made it politically far more significant for them than it was for the 
French. Thus, while the French tried to preserve their erstwhile position 
through their traditional supporters among the Lebanese elites, the British 
realized it made better political sense to try and effect rapprochement between 
Christian leaders loyal to Lebanese independence and Muslim leaders whom the 
French had always rejected as “Arab nationalists” since their ideas and activities 
undermined the existence of Lebanon as a separate state. The 1930s, however, 
had shown that Muslim as well as Christian elites could work together and find 
a formula for cooperation. The presence of the British military force but, more 
importantly, British policy to see Lebanon as an integral part of the Arab 
Middle East formed a natural backdrop against which Muslims and Christians 
could strengthen cooperation between them. 
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In other words, in the early 1940s, when Maronite-Christian and Sunni- 
Muslim leaders renewed their cooperation, they could do so on much the same 
basis which in the 1930s had brought together “Lebanonising Muslims and 
Arabising Christians.” Lebanese historiography generally portrays the National 
Pact as the natural outcome of these efforts, which were then sealed in a meeting 
between Bshara al-Khuri and Riyad al-Sulh before al-Khuri’s election as 
president on 21 September 1943. This version gained currency upon the 
publication of Rabbath’s La formation historique du Liban, which endorses 
Yusuf Ibrahim Yazbak’s claim that in their meeting the two leaders had 
successfully worked out a compromise formula bringing together the Lebanism 
of the Maronites and the Arabism of the Muslims. 41 

A somewhat more cynical approach suggests that behind it all was mainly al- 
Khuri’s drive to mobilize enough supporters among the deputies of the new 
Parliament for his presidential candidacy. When he wrote his memoirs 
seventeen years later the “National Pact” was a fact of Lebanon’s political life, 
but even then al-Khuri places it unequivocally within the context of his 
campaign for the presidency. One day before his election, al-Khuri completed 
the round of meetings that would give him his victory. He then “spent all the 
night preparing [his] speech” which set out the “new approach which [he] 
insisted to follow ... that is to say, a declaration of the National Pact ... and 
leaving behind Lebanon’s isolationism from the Arab countries.” 42 The 
situation is highly reminiscent of 1932-33: then, too, al-Khuri reverted to 
Arabist discourse in order to secure being elected. Spears, who followed the 
campaign for the presidency closely, saw this clearly: “Edde was known to enjoy 
French backing and to favour a reactionary and isolationist national policy, 
whereas al-Khuri, who had been chief sufferer from French election intrigues 
advocated a policy of reasonable co-operation with neighbouring states- 
—though he is far from being an out and out pan-Arab.” 43 

What remains is to try to spell out the logic in the game Lebanon’s elites were 
playing. As we have seen, sectarian and regional disputes among them prevailed 
prior to the composition of the electoral lists. Clannish competition then took 
over when alliances needed to be forged between leaders so as to secure 
successful lists. Finally, after the results were in, national discourse came to the 
fore and for a while would blur the sectarian and clannish dispute. If we look at 
the candidates in the elections of 1943, their previous political activities, their 
social background and the maneuvers they resorted to while running in the 
elections, we find that national ideologies played only a minor role in the 
composition of election lists. Without following every single list that took part 
in the elections of 1943, it is quite clear that negotiations differed little from 
previous ones, nor would lists for later elections be set up in any other way. 
Because they continued to be confessional and regional, the alliances that 
leaders formed were almost exclusively motivated by the chances their list would 
give them to become elected. Taking, for example, Mt. Lebanon and the South, 
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regions in which Bshara al-Khuri and Riyad al-Sulh respectively ran in the 
elections, we find on the list of their opponents leaders whose political stances 
concerning Lebanism and Arabism deviated little or nothing from theirs. Apart 
from al-Khuri and Edde, whose rivalry went back to the 1920s, candidates on 
the two lists in Mt. Lebanon were primarily concerned with the internal balance 
of forces within their region and their respective community. Even in their 
choice of allies, al-Khuri and Edde never took in consideration a candidate’s 
position vis-a-vis the national dimension of the elections. One day before the 
elections, the French administrative consultant in Mt. Lebanon admitted that a 
French categorization of the lists between pro-French, pro-British or pro-Arab 
made little sense: “Every candidate was looking for his own private interests, 
though Spears paid lots of money to promote the success of al-Khuri’s list.” 44 It 
also seems clear that negotiations for Edde’s list had been going on since April. 
Nazira Junblat’s refusal to have Amin Nakhla appear on the same list as Hikmat 
Junblat, in which she was supported by Ayub Thabit, the Maronite patriarch 
and Mgr. Mubarak, provided one of the snags, as Nazira intimated that the 
Junblats of al-Mukhtara might otherwise support al-Khuri’s list. 45 Subsequently, 
Hikmat was duly replaced by Kamal Junblat. 46 The same picture arises in 
southern Lebanon. The political position toward Arabism and Lebanism of 
Yusuf al-Zayn, Jawad Sharaf al-Dln, ‘Abd al-Ra’uf Amin, Sa‘ld ‘Usayran and 
Kamil Halawl, the Shi‘i candidates, was no different from that of Ahmad al- 
As‘ad, ‘Adil ‘Usayran, Kazim al-Khalll, ‘All ‘Abdalla, Muhammad al-Fadl and 
Rashid Baydun. If there was a difference, it had to do with the fact that Riyad 
al-Sulh appeared as a candidate on the list of Ahmad al-As‘ad. On 18 August, 
Spears wrote that he had been relieved to see Riyad al-Sulh and ‘Adil ‘Usayran 
joining As‘ad’s list. ‘Adil ‘Usayran had become “convinced of the impossibility 
successfully fighting the strong list composed by Ahmad el-Asad in conjunction 
with Riad es-Solh (who, somewhat unexpectedly, decided to stand for the South 
Lebanon instead of Beirut) ... which has aroused the ire of the French 
Conseiller of Sidon.” 47 

Thus, even if in nationalist discourse the “National Pact” is still frequently 
explained as a successful meshing of Arabist and Lebanist ideas, there remains 
the irony that it came about only thanks to the confessional and factional 
dimension of the game played out under the French and the British colonial 
regime between the elites of Lebanon’s different communities among 
themselves and between them and the Mandatory powers. In other words, 
the National Pact is the product of a balancing of forces on two levels, internal 
and international, in which finally it was Great Britain and not France, which 
had the upper hand in determining the fate of the country. The National Pact, 
as a formula for the distribution of state power between confessional and 
factional elites, was not a new phenomenon. However, if in historical 
perspective this formula is portrayed as irreversible, this is because Riyad al-Sulh 
and ‘Abd al-Hamld Karaml’s integration within the Lebanese system meant the 
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culmination of the long process that saw the Sunni Muslims elites gradually 
adapting to the rules of the confessionalist game that—now more than ever 
before—kept the system in place. That the formula could survive until the Ta’if 
agreement of 1989 was because basically the rules never changed, not even 
during the crises of 1952, 1958 and the protracted civil war of 1975-1989. 
Significantly, the latter were solved through the intervention by outside forces 
and through compromises between the players on the basis of the 1943 
formula—even the amendment in the Ta’if agreement about power sharing 
failed to transcend it in basic outlines. Until today, though proportional 
distributions among the communities and regions have changed, elections 
continue to be confessional and regional. In other words, as for every election 
they maintain the general characteristics of 1943, the elites and the political 
system reproduce themselves but they can only do so as long as Lebanon’s “real 
demography” is kept at bay. 

As his integration within the system could be interpreted by some as though 
he had jettisoned his Arabism, Riyad al-Sulh, in his Ministerial declaration of 
policy, reiterated that he remained committed to seeing Lebanon as an integral 
part of the Arab world and to abolishing “confessionalism.” 48 Two weeks earlier, 
al-Sulh had spoken in more symbolic terms of the policy he favored when he 
“declared [that the] Lebanese flag, which is the tricolour, having a cedar of 
Lebanon on white bands, should be replaced by the Arab colours, the cedar 
alone being retained from the old flag.” 49 In the event, neither his promise to do 
away with confessionalism, nor his suggestion to adopt “Arab colors” for the 
Lebanese flag were ever followed up. On 11 November 1943, during a time 
when Parliament was on the whole occupied with changing the Constitution, 
five deputies—Sa‘dl al-Manla, Henri Farun, Sa’ib Salam, Rashid Baydun and 
Marun Kanan—presented an amendment to Article 5 proposing that the 
French tricolor would be replaced by red bands, but with the green cedar 
retained in the middle against a purely white background. 50 When, later that 
month, the Chambers approved the new Article 5, to what extent may they 
have been aware that the Cedar of the Lebanon was now throwing its shadow 
far beyond the region that formed its original home? 
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169-170, 172, 174, 176, 180-185, (Free 
France) 186-191, 193, 195, 198-199, 202, 
204-207, 209, 214 n.37, 224 n.40, 228 
n.Ill, 251 n.32; Mandate (see Mandate) 
Franco-Lebanese Treaty (see Treaties) 
Franjiyya, Hamid 206, 236 n.22, 248 n.94; 

Qabalan 107, 231 n.42 
Fuad (Pasha) 212 n.2, 215 n.37, 225 n.44, 
242 n.47 

Furlonge, Geoffry (Colonel) 189, 191, 197 
Galilee 34 

Germany/German(s) 178-183, 188, 195, 198 
Ghalaiynl, Mustafa 85, 112 
Ghanim, Shukri (Ganim, Chekri), 19-21, 
24-25 


al-Gharb al-Fawqanl 101 
Ghusn, Niqula 231 n.42, 236 n.22 
Gouraud, (General) 73, 77 
Greater Lebanon (le Grand Libari) 15-16, 18, 
21-25, 29-33, 36-37, 39, 50, 54-57, 
61-62, 67, 75-77, 79, 82, 84, 86-87, 
100, 102, 108, 129, 134, 141-143, 
146-147, 160-161, 163-164, 166, 
189-190, 192, 196, 212 n.9, 213 n.13, 
11.15, n.28, 214 n.37, 215 n.37, 217-218 
n.112, 225 n.44, n.48 

Greek(s) 27, 34; Greek-Catholic, 32, 78, 
119-121, 167, 175, 178, 183, 191, 224 
n.38, 230 n.10, 236 n.22, 239 n.88, 248 
n.94; Greek-Orthodox, 20, 33, 42, 49, 67, 
83, 100, 103, 108, 118-121, 129-130, 
175-176, 204, 224 n.38, 230 n.10, 236 
n.22, 239 n.88, 244 n.107, 248 n.94 

Hadad, ‘Abd al-Maslh 20, 214 n.24 
Haifa 82, 127, 136 
al-Halabl, Shaflq 183, 233 n.98 
Haiawl, Kamil 209 

Hamada (family) (Druze) 246 n.26; Husayn 
(Sheikh Aql) 181, 186, 246 n.31; Mu¬ 
hammad ‘All 198; Qahtan 183; Rashid 246 
n.31 

Hamada (family) (Shi'i ) 90, 93, 160, 
' 166-167, 228nl07; SabrI, 96, 167-168, 
232 n.42, 236 n.22 
Hamdan, Hamdan 183; Rashid 186 
Hamilton, George 189, 197 
Hammana 246 n.31 
Harfirsh (family) 90, 228 n.107 
Harik, Iliya 46-48, 61, 63, 93-95, 97, 228 

n.121 

Harlz, As‘ad 179 
Hasbaiya 84, 87, 91-92, 139 
Hashemite (also Sharifian) (Dynasty) 9, 19, 
30, 182, 223 n.26; ‘Abdalla 9; Husayn 
(Sharif) 9, 19, 231 n.32; .Faysal 20, 38, 73, 
75, 84, 106, 223 n.26 

al-Hashim, ‘Aziz 129, 135, 156, 237 n.32; 
Bassam 63 

Hawran 38, 73, 78, 246 n.26 
Haydar (family) 90, 101, 105, 160, 166-167, 
' 171-172, 228 11.107, 230 n.10; Ibrahim 
167-168, 224 n.38, 230 n.10, 232 n.42, 
236 n.22; Subhl 32-33, 105-106, 
166-167, 233 n.79, n.98; Yusuf Asad 167 
Hermel 166—167 
Hermon 91—93 
HibrI, Tawflq 199 
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Hijaz 9, 19-20, 25, 44 
Hizb( s) (see Parties) 

Hourani, Albert 17, 51 
al-Huwayk, Iliyas (Patriarch) 18, 117, 128, 
138 

al-Hula, 17 

al-Hur, ‘Abdalla 241 n.45; Muhammad 241 
n.42 

al-Husaynl (family) (Shi'i) 248n87; Ahmad 
103, 109, 199, 224 n.38, 230 n.10, 233 
n.79, 248 n.94; Amin 162, 242 n.45, 243 
n.71; Muhsin al-Amln 162 
al- Husaynl (Hajj) Amin 112 

Ibn al-Qilal, Gabriel (d. 1516), 29, 215 n.71 
‘Id (family) 180 

Ideology/Ideological 31, 33, 36-37, 44, 
50-51, 54-56, 58, 61-62, 66, 99, 113, 
129-130, 133-134, 143-144, 148-149, 
151, 156, 182, 211 n.3, 236 n.12 
al ‘Imad (family) 180, 182; Farhan 183 
imam(s) 118, 170, 242 n.56 
Industry/Industrial 80-83, 127, 177, 225 
n.59 

Intellectal(s) 11, 16, 21, 24, 30-33, 49, 55, 
61-62, 102, 11, 113-114, 124, 128-130, 
135, 137, 141-142, 160-162, 166, 
174-175, 179, 82, 214 n.30, 216 n.77, 

217 n. 101, 223 n.26, 236 n.12, n.15 
Iran 46, 99, 238 n.55 

Iraq /Iraqi(s) 9, 24, 31, 46, 53, 72, 100, 113, 
119, 122, 130, 144, 182, 202-203, 207 
‘itfan (newspaper) 16-162, 164-165 
Ishaq, ‘Abdalla 231 n.42 
Iskaf, Iliyas 231 n.42 
Iskander, George 245 n.3 
Islam(ism)/Islamic 31, 38, 50, 56, 63, 83, 
143, 161-162, 181, 217 n.112 
Istfan (Istephan), Yusuf 206, 230 n. 10, 231 
n.42 

Italy/Italian(s) 228 n.lll 
‘Izzeddln, Muhammad 162, 241 n.45; Musa 
162, 241 n.45; Wasif 248 n.94 

Jabal al-‘Alaw!n 35, 72 
Jabal ‘Amil (also Southern Lebanon) 9, 72, 77, 
79, 86, 89, 93-94, 101, 160, 162, 
164-165, 169, 171-173, 194, 205, 209, 

218 n. 119, 226 n.82, 236 n.22, 238 n.62 
Jabal al-Duruz (in Lebanon) 15-16; (in Syria) 

72 

Jabal Lubnan (see Mount Lebanon) 

Jabbat BsharrI, 16 


Jabir, Muhammad 163; Salman 246 n.31 

Jaffa 127 

Ja‘ja‘, Wahlb 206 

al-Jamhara 232 n.46 

Jatriiyyat Bayrut al-Isldhiyya (the Beirut Re¬ 
form Society),(1913) 21-22 
Jatriiyat al-Nahda al-Lubnaniyya (the Society 
of Lebanese Renaissance) 18 
al-Jarajima 29, 215-216 n.72 
al-jazlra (in Syria) 72 
Jerusalem 20, 162, 241 n.43 
Jesuit(s) 53, 102, 108, 178, 191, 196, 249 
n.108 

Jews/Jewish 9, 52, 112, 120 
al-Jisr, Muhammad 78, 100-104, 115-118, 
123, 133, 230 n.10, n.18, 231 n.24, 232 
n.42, 233 n.82; Nadlm 118, 206, 234 
n.117 

Jizzln 87, 164, 228 n.106 
Jordan (see Transjordan) 

Jouplain, M., (see Nujaym) 

Le jour (newspaper) 34, 115, 133, 140, 146 
Jubayl (Jbayl) (Byblos) 16, 108 
Jubran, Jubran Khalil 20, 214 n.24 
Jumayl (Gemayel), Antun 18; Pierre 195, 217 
n.112 

Junblat (family) (of Bramiya) 180; Rashid 
107, 192, 224 n.38, 232 n.42, 245 n.19; 
‘Izzat 180, 192; 

Junblat (family) (of Mukhtara) 91, 93, 
180-184, 209, 245 n.19; ‘All 180; Hikmat 
180, 184-185, 192, 199, 209, 236 n.22, 
245 n.19, 248 n.94; Fti’ad (Fouad Joun- 
blat) 73, 180; Kamal 180, 209; Nazira 180, 
184, 209, 245 n.19, 248 n.94 
JurdlfAll Muhsin 246 n.31 

Kafr Nabrakh 74, 183, 245 n.23 
Kafr Rumman 162—163, 242 n.48, n.49 
Kan'an, Martin 210; Sami 115, 231 n.42 
al-Kanj, Ibrahim 122 

KaramI (family) 82, 96, 101, 205-206; ‘Abd 
al-Hamld 104, 117-118, 134, 142, 148, 
157-158, 196, 206, 209, 238 n.64; Shaflq 
158 

al-Karmel (newspaper) 236 n.15 
Kasbar, Yusuf 74 

al-Kasti, Muhammad 101, 230 n.10 
al-Kata’ib (Les Falanges ) 150, 172-173, 
178-179, 194-196, 198-200 
Kawkab al-Sharq (affair) 132-133 
KawtharanI, Jawad 242 n.46; Wajlh 52-56, 
59, 63 
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Kfarhim 74, 184 

King-Crane Commission of Inquiry 92, 228 
n.lll 

Kisrawan 16 

Khabbaz, Gabriel 133, 138, 236 n.22, 239 
n.88, 249 n.109 

Khairalla, Khairalla 23, 214 n.37 
Khalid, Muhammad Tawfiq 198-199, 202 
al-Khalll (family) 99, 166; Ahmad 88; Isma'll 
242 n.56; Kazim 163, 171-172, 175, 209; 
Nazim 175 
Khallat, Lutfalla 118 
Khanjar, Adham 73 

al-Khazin, Farid 128, 185, 236 n.22, 237 
n.25; YQsuf 32, 115, 224 n.38, 231 n.41; 
(Mgr) Yusuf 128 
Khurl, (Mgr) ‘Abdalla 128, 184 
al-Khurl, Anls 107, 231 n.42 
al-Khuri, Bshara 31, 33, 78, 101-111, 
114-116, 131-133, 135, 137-141, 
146-147, 156, 158, 171, 176, 178, 185, 
187, 191-192, 194-200, 205, 208-209, 
216 n.78, 224 n.40, 230 n.12, n.18, n.19, 
232 n.42, 233 n.82, n.84, 234 n.121, 237 
n.25, 239 n.88 
Khurl, Charles 205 
Khurl, George 199 

al-Khurl, Nadra ‘Isa 205-206; Shibl ‘Isa 236 
n.22 

Khurl, Philipe 178 
Khurshid, Sa‘ld 84-85, 226 n.70 
Kurd(s) 9 

Kurdiyya, Salim 84 
Kuwait/Kuwaitis 53 

Labald, Salah 142—143, 238 n.64; Naum 224 
n.38, n.40 

al-Lajna al-Lnbnaniyya al-Siiriyya fi Misr 
(Lebanese-Syrian Committee in Egypt) 20 
al-Lajna al-Wataniyya al-Siiriyya al-Lubna- 
niyya (the Syrian-Lebanese Committee) 
(Brazil) 20 

Lammens, Henri 19, 26, 29, 34—35, 161, 213 
n. 10, 215 n.72 

Lampson, Miles (Lord Killearn) 189-190 
Landlords (also muqdtajis) 15-16, 60, 71, 80, 
85-91, 100-101, 103, 107, 136, 226 n.78, 
n.83 

Latron, Andre 87, 226 n.82, 227 n.90, 228 
n.105 

Leaders(s) (see Elites) 

League of the Nations 32,79, 111-112, 115, 
123-124, 141, 171, 185 


Lebanism (see also Nationalism) 10, 15, 
17-18, 23-41, 52, 63, 126-127, 
129-130, 141-142, 144-145, 149, 162, 
164, 174, 179, 190, 194, 196, 203, 
207-209, 212 n.4, 217 n.lll, n.112, 218 
n.114, 221 n.94 
Legion d’Orient 108 

Lelakyan, Wahram 236 n.22, 239 n.88 
Levant 178, 189, 195-197 
Libya(n) 195, 197-198 
Lisdn al-Hdl (newspaper) 164, 248 n.94 
al-Litanl, 17 

al-Liwa’ (newspaper) 236 n.15 
Lutfalla, George 105, 231 n.32 

Macedonian(s) 34 
madhahib (pi. of madhhad) 182 
al-Majlis al-Qawmi al-Lsldmi (see National 
Muslim Council) 

Makkawl, Jamil 179, 194, 202-203 
Mamluk(s) (1200-1516) 16, 35, 50 
Ma‘n/Ma‘nl(s) 15-16, 35, 38; Eakhr al-Dln 
16-17 

al-Manasif 182-183 
al-Manla, Sa‘dl 206, 210 
Mandate(s) (Mandatory) 9, 17, 18, 24, 29-30, 
32, 57-58, 63, 71-73, 75-86, 88-89, 
91-96, 99-102, 106, 113, 123-124, 
126-132, 134-135, 138, 140, 143-146, 
152, 155, 158-159, 162-163, 166, 173, 
180-181, 184-185, 187, 190, 196, 209, 
227 n.99, 228 n.107, 238 n.56, 244 n.95 
Mardaite(s) 29, 39, 212 n.3, 215-216 n.72, 
n.73 

Mardam, Jamil 197-198 
Marj'iyun 17, 87, 164-165, 168, 201 
Mxconnz{s)l Mawdrina (pi. of Murani ) 9, 
15-16, 20, 22, 27, 38, 42, 44, 53-55, 
59, 63, 66-67, 74-77, 85, 100-101, 105, 
109, 115, 117, 118-124, 128, 133, 136, 
140-141, 145, 147, 150-151, 158-159, 
170-172, 177-178, 184-186, 191, 196, 
199-200, 203-204, 208, 212 n.3, 
215-216 n.72, n.77, 217 n.101, 224 
n.38, 230 n.10, 233 n.84, 236 n.22, 248 
n.94; Patriarch/Church & Clergy 17, 29, 
51, 59-60, 80, 100, 115-118, 122-123, 
136-142, 144-146, 156, 161, 164, 167, 
177, 184, 191-193, 196-198, 200-201, 
203-204, 209, 211 n.l, 212 n.3, 233 n.84, 
238 n.56, 244 n.95 

Marx/Marxism/Marxist(s) 49, 52, 55-67, 221 
n.92, 222 n.94, 236 n.12 
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mashaykh (pi. of sheikh) (feudal rank) 92, 93 
Mashyakhat al-Aql (pi. of sheikh al-Aqt) 164, 
181, 186, 246 n.31 

al-Masrl, Amin 246 n.31; ‘Arif 246 n.31; Faris 
Salim 184 
Mas‘ud, Habib, 25 
Matdwila (pi. of Mitwdli) (See Shi‘is) 

Main 16, 128, 184, 186 
Matflq, Khalil 139, 141 238 n.55 
Ma'ushl, (Bishop) Bulus 191 
Maysalun 73, 75, 84 
Mecca, 19, 30, 44 

Mediterranean(ism) 17, 25, 35, 56, 108 
Menassa, Gabriel 81, 88, 108, 174 
Merchant(s) (also nouveaux riches) 31, 36, 74, 
78, 82, 84, 86, 89, 93, 100-103, 105, 
107-108, 114, 132, 134, 136, 139, 148, 
171, 175, 192, 231 n.32, 232 n.46, 238 
n.55, 245 n.5; Beirut Merchants’ Associa¬ 
tion 127, 132, 136 

Meyrier (delegate of the High Commissioner) 
123, 168-169 
Mesopotamia, 26, 161 

Messarra, Antoine 46-48, 61, 63, 97, 217 
n.90 

Mghabghab, Fu’ad 74 

Middle East(ern) 9, 10, 30-31, 38, 42-43, 
49-50, 53, 62, 66, 78, 81, 92, 94-95, 
99-100, 126, 151, 175, 189-190, 195, 
207, 217 n.lll, 227 n.86 
Military 178, 195, 197-198, 200, 207 
millet (system) 42, 55, 60, 62 
al-Minbar (newspaper) 236 n.55 
Missionary(ies) 19, 23, 53-54, 220 n.55; 
Jesuit, 53, 102, 108, 178, 191, 196, 249 
n. 108; Protestant (American) 19, 213 n. 19 
Mongol(s) 35 
Mount Carmel 34 

Mount Lebanon (also Jabal Lubnan) 15-18, 
21-23, 25-27, 29, 34, 39, 42, 54, 56-58, 
60-61, 75-76, 80, 82, 90-91, 93, 106, 
134, 141-142, 205, 212 n.2, n.3, 224 
n.38, 225 n.48, 236 n.22, 238 n.64, 248 
n.94 

Mubarak (Archbishop), Ignatius 128, 136, 
146, 191, 193, 209 
mufti 153, 170, 199, 202 
Mufti, Muhammad 224n38 
Mughayzil, Joseph, 49-53 
Mughanniyya (family) 248 n.87; 'Abd al- 
Karim 242 n.46; ‘All 242 n.56; Husayn 
161, 169, 242 n.46, 243 n.71 
Mukarim, Faris 283 


Mukarzil, Naum, 18, 214 n.28 
al-Mundhir, Ibrahim 224 n.38 
muqaddam (feudal rank) 93 
Muqaddam (family) 205-206; Amin 133, 236 
n.22; Nafidh 251 n.32; Rashid 206, 251 
n.32; ‘Umar 206, 251 n.32 
Muqatajis (see Landlords) 
al-Mur D'aybis 129 
Murad, Niqula 15, 211 n.l 
al-MusawI, Hasan al-Husaynl 242 n.45 
Muslim(s) 10, 17, 21, 23-24, 27, 29, 31, 
33-34, 38-40, 42-45, 47-48, 50-52, 
54-55, 57, 82-83, 97, 102, 104, 110-11, 
113-124, 131-132, 134, 140, 144-146, 
148-150, 154-156, 159, 174, 176-179, 
185-186, 190, 194, 196, 198-208, 210, 
212 n.2, 216 n.73, 231 n.29; Muslim Bloc 
197; Muslim Congress (1942) 202—204; 
Muslim Scout Society 117-118, 150 
al-Mustafa, Muhammad 206 
Musul 9 

Mutasarrifiyya 15-17, 42, 54, 73, 75-77, 93, 
96, 106, 212 n.3, n.4, 216 n.82 
Mutran, Nadra 19, 23, 

Nabatiyya 87, 164-165 
al-Nahar (newapaper) 33 
al-Nahhas, Mustafa 197-198, 203 
Nahhas, Jubran 230 n.10; Ya'qub 224 n.38 
Nahr al-Dhahab 72 
Nahr al-Kablr, 17 
Naja, Muhammad 199 
al-Najada 150, 178-179, 194-196, 198-200, 
202-203 
Najd 26, 81 

al-Najjar, Salim 230 n.10; Yusuf 246 n.31 
Najma’s Square 232 n.46 
al-Nakadl (Abu Nakad) (family) 180; ‘Arif 
182; Bashir 182; Fa ad 129 
Nakhla, Amin 209 
Nakhla, Rashid 128 

Nammur, Musa (Maronite) 32-33, 103, 105, 
109, 199, 224 n.38, 231 n.42, 233 n.79, 
n.98; Yusuf (Maronite) 230 n.10 
Nammur, Rizqalla (Greek Catholic) 224n38 
Naqlb (family) 89 

Naqqash, (Naccache) Alfred 178, 183, 187, 
190-192, 195-198, 200, 205, 249 n.108; 
George 116 

Naqqash, Bashir (Sunni) 85 
Nasir al-Dln, ‘All 11, 130, 141 179, 185, 236 
n.15, 238 n.64 

Nasr, Muhammad ‘All 246 n.2 
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Nassar, Jubran 107, 231 n.42; Naslf 63 
Nation/National(ism)/Nationalist(s) (see also 
Arabism, Syrianism and Lebanism) 9—10, 
15-17, 20, 22, 26, 28-30, 33, 37-40, 44, 
49-52, 54, 56, 61, 63, 78, 85, 99, 106, 
110-116, 118, 124, 128-129, 137-142, 

144-146, 148-149, 151-152, 161-162, 

165, 168, 174, 179, 181-182, 185, 196, 

198, 205, 207, 210, 211 n.3, n.7, 217 
n. 101, n.lll, 218 n.114, 224 n.35, 229 
n.2, 230 n.6, 231 n.29, 236 n.15, 238 
n.56; National Bloc in Syria 136-140, 

141—144, 162, 198; National Committee 
of Beirut 179; National Democratic Con¬ 
ference 174; National Muslim Council 
(NMC) 112, 147-148, 154-155; National 
Pact 56-58, 135, 137, 148, 174, 207-210 
Nawfal, ‘Abadalla 231 n.42 
New York, 17 
Notable(s) (see zuama ) 

Nu'ayma, Mikha’ll 20, 214 n.24 
Nujaym, Bulus 17, 22, 26, 212 n.9 
Nur al-Dln, ‘Abd al-Husayn 241 n.45; 
Husayn 241 n.45 

Nusull, ‘Abd al-Rahman 199; Muhiy al-Din 
154; Zakariya 129, 238 n.64 

Official Gazette 119-121 
I’Orient (newspaper) 116, 132-133, 138, 152, 
236 n.22, 237 n.32 

Ottoman(s) (1516-1914) 9, 16-21, 24, 26, 
30, 35, 38, 42, 53-55, 59-60, 62, 72-73, 
75, 79-80, 89-90, 93, 95, 98, 103, 106, 
110, 117, 151, 157, 164, 166, 170, 173, 
180-181, 212 n.2, n.4, 220 n.58, 227 
n.99, 228 n.lll 

Palestine/Palestinian(s) 9, 10, 16, 24-25, 30, 
47, 49, 79, 81-82, 108, 113, 122, 127, 
130, 168, 194, 212 n.4, 236 n.15 
Paris 17-18, 21 

Parliament/Parliamantary (see Chamber of 
Deputies) 

Patron-client system (also mahsubiyya) 96-97, 
107, 158, 172, 177, 207, 251 n.40 
Persian(s) 34, 161-162, 238 n.55 
Party(ies) 

Labour Party in Greater Lebanon ( Hizb al- 
'ummdl al-Am fi Labndn al-Kablr) (see 
Communist(s); League of National Action 
{Hizb ‘Usbat al-‘Amalal-Qawmf) 130, 179, 
183-184, 236 n.15; Lebanese Party of the 
People ( Hizb al-sha'b al-Lubndni ) 129; 


Lebanese Unity ( Hizb al-Ltihad al-Lubndni) 
18; Republican Party for Independence 
{Hizb al-Istiqldl al-Jiimhuri) 129, 134, 
156, 236 n.13 
Petain, (Marshal) 178 

Phoenicia/Phoenician (s)/Phoenicianism 
23-30, 34-36, 56, 63, 174, 212 n.3, 213 
n. 19, 218 n.l 12 

Ponsot, Henri 122—124, 126, 131 
Protestant(s) 120, 201, 248 n.94 
Prussia/Prussian(s) 75 
Puaux, Gabriel 176-178, 180 

qabadayat (sing, qabaddy) 71, 92-93, 97, 132, 
159, 207, 228 n.l 16, 251 n.40 
Qabalan, Muhammad ‘All 242 n.45 
al-Qabas (newspaper) 164, 242 n.47 
QabbanI, Najlb 101 
Qbaysl, Hasan 89 
qadd{s) 75, 109 
qddi{ s) 101 

al-Qadl, Hasan 85, 238 n.64 
Qaddur, Mu'in 206 
Qaddura, Halim 224 n.38, 232 n.42 
qd’immaqam(iyyd) 73-75, 109, 118 
Qarnail 184-185 
Qanalar 74 

Qashu‘, Alpierre 102, 104, 230 n. 10 
qawmiyya (see Arabism and Nationalism) 
Qaz‘un, Husayn 84, 101, 224 n.38, 232 n.42; 

Muhammad Amin 236 n.22 
Qraytim, ‘Izzat 238 n.64 
Qubay 186 
Qunaytira 73 

Rdbitat Siirid-Jabal Lubnan lil-Tahrir (the 
Syrian Mount Lebanon Alliance for Liber¬ 
ation) 20 

Radwan, HanI Baz 246 n.31 
Raiys, HanI Mas'ud 246 n.31 
rajnadan 112 
Rashaiya 92, 186 
Rawda, Yusuf 182 
regie 80, 172, 225 n.49 
Religion/Religious (see Communities and 
Confessions) 
le Reviel (newspaper) 34 
Rida, Rashid 82 

Rida, Ahmad 142, 162, 168-169, 175, 238 
n.64, 241 n.43, n.45 
al-Rifal, ‘Arif Hasan 104 
al-Rlhanl, Amin 20, 214 n.24 
al-Riyashl, Iskander 91-92, 100, 102, 107, 
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114, 139-140, 201, 230 n.19, 231 n.30, 
n.32, 238 n.56 
Rome/Roman(s) 27, 34 
Russia 75 
Rustum, Asad 39 

Sa'ada, Antun 130 
al-Sabah (family) 89 

al-Sa‘d (family) 193; Amin 193, 248 n.94; 
Habib 105-107, 115-116, 131-132, 
138-139, 193, 224 n.38, 230 n.10, 231 
n.42 

Sadiq, ‘Abd al-Karim 242 n.45; Hasan 170 
Safiy al-Dln (family) 89, 248 n.87 
al-Sa‘ld, Nurl 203 
Saladin (Salah al-Dln) 161 
Salam (family) 82, 96, 161, 199; Sa’ib 158, 
205, 210; Salim 85, 134, 141-143, 148, 
154-155, 157-158, 165, 198-199, 238 
n.64 

Salibi, Kamal 42-45 
Saliby, Elie 244 n.107 
Salih, Farhan 87 

Salim, Yusuf 32, 78, 159, 231 n.42 
Saljuq(s) 35 

Salman, Haslb 246 n.31; Salim 246 n.31 
Samne, George 19, 21, 23-26, 214 n.28, 215 
n.51 

Sanjaq( s) 15, 20-21, 75 
Sarkis, Ramiz 248 n.94 
al-Saruml, Yuhanna 44 
al-Sawda, Yusuf 18, 25-26, 29-30, 32, 34, 
58, 78, 102, 128, 174-175, 213 n.10, 216 
n.73, 224 n.40, 231 n.42 
al-Saydr (newspaper) 118 
al-Saygh, Anls 49-53 

Saygh, (Archbishop) Maximos 175—176, 191 
Schoffler, E. 180 

Sectarianism (see Confessionalism) 

Seleucids (312-64 BC) 28, 
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